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is only a baby when he lies on his back and takes orders from a 
Doctor and a trained nurse. The best food to coax back the 
digestive organs to natural vigor is 


Shredded Wheat 


the food for invalids and athletes, for youngsters and grown-ups 
—contains all the body-building material in the whole wheat 
grain made digestible by steam-cooking, shredding and baking. 


In making Shredded Wheat we use only the choicest selected 
whole grains of wheat. The shredding process compels us to 
discard all broken, small and defective grains, as well as all 
foreign material. Endorsed by all pure food experts. 


Two Shredded Wheat Biscuits, heated in the oven to restore crisp- 
ness and served with milk or cream, make a complete, nourishing, 
satisfying meal at a total cost of five or six cents. Makes delicious 
combinations with berries, sliced bananas or other fruits. Triscuit 
is the Shredded Wheat wafer-toast, a crisp, delicious “snack” for 
luncheon, picnics, or excursions by land or sea. Try it with soft 
cheese, butter or marmalade. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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of Artemis 


BY KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD 


RSs 2A ERSIS LAMBERT was 
“ asleep in her berth 
> when the catastrophe 
> came. The boat was 
not crowded—she was 
FT ? BS not a tr: ansatlantic ee r 
SSA nor yet a P. & O. 
the season—and Miss Lambert’s cao 
with whom she was traveling, had, with 
her maid, a separate state-room. The 
niece was the solitary occupant of her 
own. The alarm was sudden, and the 
ship’s discipline none of the best. Mrs. 
Lambert’s maid, having an eye to a 
legacy long promised, and the utter fu- 
tility of the legacy if she did not survive, 
clothed her bulky invalidish asset as 
well as she could and put her whole soul 
into dragging herself and the asset on 
deck. ‘There were valuables, too, to 
collect in that hurried moment, for the 
chief asset would not stir without them. 
The maid was sent to wake the young 
girl—so much, the second wife of Persis 
Lambert’s uncle demanded of her—but 
it is a question whether her excited 
rattling of the state-room door and her 
single cry did more than start Persis 
Lambert on a dallying path towards 
waking. It was, in any case, the hurry- 
ing feet on the deck above and the shout- 
ing of stewards in the corridor that 
made her sit up in her berth and decide 
to dress as quickly as ever she could. 
Not once throughout the whole experi- 
ence did she set eyes on Mrs. Lambert 
or Mrs. Lambert’s maid. 
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By the time Persis Lambert got on 
deck, all the other women and children 
in the cabin had been thrust into the 
boats that were now dotting the moon- 
lit sea at sparse and helpless intervals. 
Those of the under-officers and crew who 
were left on board were coping as best 
they could with a swirling, shrieking 
crowd of third-class passengers—men, 
chiefly. Those in command had done 
their best to sift out women and chil- 
dren from the malodorous throng that 
beset the narrow exits from the steerage. 
Stewards had been sent down to search 
for any left behind; but several of the 
stewards had gone overboard on their 
own account with life-belts, swimming 
for the boats as they pulled off. The 
ship was sinking in a heavy, businesslike 
fashion by the stern—the captain on her 
bridge like a statue. He had lost his 
head, and the first mate was virtually 
in charge. The only thing that stuck, 
out of some twenty lucky years at sea, 
was the conviction that he must go 
down with his ship. His silence was 
extraordinary; he was posed there for 
death; and Persis Lambert herself, 
crawling and climbing up the compan- 
ionway to the outer air, saw the last 
gesticulations of appeal made to him 
by his second officer—who, even as she 
found support in a brass rail, and clung, 
trying to arrange her mazed thoughts, 
flung up his arms with a despairing oath 
and slid aft into the babel. He did not 
see her clinging to her rail. 

All Rights Reserved. 
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Persis Lambert had put on a life- 
belt before leaving her state-room, but 
she felt it impossible now to test its 
value. She was in that condition where 
the mind seems at once omniscient and 
useless. She perceived all the alterna- 
tives before her, with no power to act 
in any way—a paralysis not so much of 
the motor nerves as of the will itself. 
She stood there, cramped and waiting, 
in a great lucid dream of indecision. 
To be sure, neither of the alternatives 
was tempting —to try her luck with 
the screa:ning mongrels aft, or to climb 
to the deck rail and leap into the glit- 
tering black waste of sea. If it came 
to that, why not face the stern of the 
boat and wait until the ocean took her? 
She could not swim; it was folly for a 
non-swimming female to betake herself 
to the biggest ocean in the world before 
she had to. The only thing she felt 
like doing was climbing up on the bridge 
and standing beside the captain, at 
parade. That, too, was foolish. Yet she 
would move as soon as she was sure of 
not doing something silly. 

All this, instead of being told as a 
sequence, should be placed before you, 
if that were possible. ‘n one synthetic 
glimpse. These thoughts co-existed in 
her mind: it was 1 pigeon-holed instant, 
clear to perception 2s a small, slightly 
complicated picture. Her past life, con- 
trary to precedent (for she was virtually 
drowning), did not, in any detail, occur 
to her. 

Long before the thing cou!d have been 
ut into words. 2 man stood before her. 
le had somehow, between moonshine 

and crazy lantern-ray, made her out, 
clutching her rail close to the compan- 
ionway whence she had emerged. 

“Come along.” There was nothing 
excited in his tone. He was as stolid as 
the Owara at her business of sinking, as 
the captain at his business of going down 
with the ship. 

Persis Lambert scarcely recognized 
the man at her side, though she knew 
his name—Angier. She had seen him 
on deck and in the dining-saloon, but 
they had never spoken. Mrs. Lambert 
—now tossing in one of those distant 
cockle-shells—had given her niece little 
or no time for new acquaintances. 


“Where to?” 


Angier took her arm in his to steady 

her. “* Anywhere out of this.” ° 
“What was it?” 

“Reef, I guess. Stove in in the wrong 
place. Oh, quick!” He pulled her tow- 
ards the side of the ship. “Not much 
time. There'll be an explosion any sec- 
ond, probably.” 

“But where? I can’t swim. Do you 
want me to jump overboard?” 

“You'll have to. No chance of those 
boats.” He jerked a shoulder aft. “It’s 
hell down there. Discipline all gone to 
pot. Not room for everybody. Pity 
about the captain.” He turned for an 
instant and lifted his cap bridgeward 
with his free arm. 

“Can you get into that?” Angier 
pointed over the side to a small boat. 
“It’s not such a jump as it would have 
been an hour ago.” 

“Yes. But what’s the use? It must 
leak—or something—or they wouldn’t 
have left it.” 

The man paused an instant and looked 
at her. “I’m not making you. I don’t 
know a thing about the blamed tub. 
But my guess is that after the very first, 
in the rush for the bigger ones, they 
forgot this. They got it ready, you see. 
I don’t insist. If you want to chance 
it down there But you must do 
something—quick.” 

Persis Lambert looked aft. She saw 
men, brown and white, struggling in a 
confused mass. It was like a pit of 
snakes. She heard a pistol-shot or two, 
and indescribable cries — inarticulate, 
indecent. Then she turned back to 
Angier. “Shall I jump?” 

“T'll go first, thanks. Then jump at— 
for—me, as far as the moon will let 
you.” He felt his pockets quickly, then 
buttoned his coat. “Wait a second!’’ 
he called, and actually disappeared 
across the deck. Before she could won- 
der very hard, he had returned with a 
shapeless bundle that looked like a heap 
of blankets. “No good to the Owara,” 
he muttered, as he flung them into the 
rocking boat overside. Then he jumped. 
There was silence for an instant, but 
presently, in the moonlight, Miss Lam- 
bert saw him holding up his arms. 

“For God’s sake, fall as straight and 
as limp as you can.’ 

The deck was uncannily near the 
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water. Miss Lambert heard his scarcely 
raised voice without difficulty. She 
brought him to his knees as she fell into 
his arms, but they soon righted them- 
selves. After stoo; ing for an instant, 
groping on the bottom of the boat, he 
stood up with a quick motion of his 
whole body. 

“Tt doesn’t leak, I think. They just 
forgot. Lord, what a rotten push!” 

Angier loosed the falls, then unshipped 
the oars and bent tothem. “Can’t stop 
to make you comfortable now. We must 
get out of this party. Just look and see 
if there is water in that keg, please. 
Yes? I know there’s food. I saw the 
tins.” 

“Are you going to try to follow the 
other boats?” 

“Might as well try to follow a fire- 
fly. I’m going to get us out of this 
er—place, if I can. I am sure you’re 
in the open.” 

He rowed steadily away from the 
Owara, out to sea—a phrase that ill 
suggests their infinitesimal progress. 
Still, one wave shoved them idly on to 
another, and in a few moments they were 
perceptibly farther away from the sink- 
ing Owara. The cries grew less horrid to 
the ear; they sounded more like a queer, 
shrill snarling across the water. At last, 
louder than the death-throes behind 
them, sounded in Persis Lambert’s ear 
the cracking of the man’s muscles as he 
rowed. 

“We're the only people, I believe, on 
this side of the ship,’ she ventured, 
finally. She had not moved from her 
uncomfortable position on the big bun- 
dle Angier had thrown into the boat. 

“You bet we are.” That was all his 
reply. 

“But why?” 

Angier pulled for five minutes before 
replying. “‘Can you get one of those 
extra oars?” he asked, finally. 

The girl reached for one and pulled 
it towards her. “Well? Do you want 
me to row, too?” 

“Hardly. Though you'll probably 
have to learn to steer. But if any 
damned Lascar comes swimming along 
and trying to catch hold, chop him over 
the arm with it. I told you I wanted 
to get out of the party. And I don’t 
make for a reef if I think there is one 
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there. We may tie up on one before 
morning, but at least I’m not trying 
to run us on the shore. Don’t forget 
about the Lascar.” And his muscles 
cracked again. 

Miss Lambert laid down the oar. “I 
don’t think I could do that, thanks. 
There’s plenty of room, and if there 
weren’t, | wouldn’t try to keep any one 
out.” 

“No, I dare say you wouldn’t. But 
I prefer to die decently. So I'll trouble 
you to leave that oar where I can get 
at it myself without disengaging one of 
these. Better make yourself as com- 
fortable as you can—though I don’t 
advise you to lie down, . . . Ah!” 

The explosion had come. Both me- 
chanically ducked their heads, then 
lifted them. The crazy lights of the 
Owara were quenched by the sea. They 
could see, by the moon’s glimmer, the 
quick, final rush of her settling. The 
captain’s interminable wait on the 
bridge, they knew, was over. But by 
common instinct they did not speak of 
the catastrophe. Angier was rowing 
hard, and the girl tried to limber her 
cramped limbs and get herself into a 
more competent condition and posture. 
Carefully, deftly, she arranged the things 
that lay pell-mell in the bottom of tle 
boat, selected her seat, and composed 
herself. 

While the moon lasted, the excite- 
ment of the situation kept Persis Lam- 
bert’s mind strictly at home in the fore- 
shortened world of the little boat. She 
peered about her, taking stock of her 
physical context. There were blankets 
—she had wrapped herself in one of 
them—a water-keg, tins that must hold 
food. There were also a few irregularly 
shaped objects here and there which she 
could not identify in the faint light. 

They talked very little after the moon 
had set. Angier stopped rowing now 
and then for a moment, letting his body 
relax. Once, he pulled a flask from his 
pocket, removed the silver cup and 
passed it to her, asking her to fill 
from the water-keg. He offered her 
whisky, but she refused it. Excited, 
warmly wrapped, as yet she felt no 
chill. The stars paled gradually, seem- 
ing to sink deeper into a lightening sky— 
as if they were withdrawing, backwards, 
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out of the presence of earth and sea. 
The tropic dawn was coming upon them. 
Around was the constant complex noise 
of the ocean, running through a watery 
gamut, from the distant boom to the 
swishing of the waves round the boat 
itself. 

On the Owara, Persis Lambert had 
seen little or wager of her companion; 
but she remembered him tall and dark, 
and given to inhabiting the smoking- 
room. Occasionally, since they had 
crossed the equator, she had seen him 
walking the deck at a tremendous pace. 
She had never seen him talking to any 
one, though of course she had not known 
how he might spend his time in the 
smoking-room. Mrs. Lambert had made 
friends with no one, and her niece had, 
perforce, followed her example. But 
she was sure that she had never seen 
Angier in any of the groups who chat- 
tered away the tedious leagues. She 
felt she must settle a few things before 
the day was upon them. So strange a 
day it was bound to be! 

“How did it happen you weren’t with 
the first boats?” she asked. 

“How did it happen you weren’t?”’ 
He stopped rowing for a moment. 

“T must have slept through a good 
deal. My aunt’s maid waked me, but I 
didn’t realize until | heard the confu- 
sion. . . . | was pretty slow in dressing, 
I fancy. And I was trying to decide 
what to do when you came and told me. 
I’m very grateful to you.” 

“Um—yes. I dare say I’m grateful 
to you. I| hadn’t made up my mind, 
either. You're sure your aunt got off 
on one of the first boats?” 

“T think she must have. They 
wouldn’t overlook her. Let’s not talk 
about it. Every one loses his wits at 
such a time. Think of the poor cap- 
tain.” 

“l’ve no time to waste thinking of 
anything. Do you realize what we're 
in for?” 

“No, I don’t.” Persis Lambert an- 
swered in a matter-of-fact way. “I’m 
no heroine, by the way. I’m never sea- 
sick, but that’s all you can say for me. 
| hope I shan’t fail you or be a nuisance, 
but I can’t imagine that I shall be any 
good.” 

“Humph! Well, I’m no Swiss Family 
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Robinson myself. I’m fairly strong in 
the arms, legs, and back, but I am not 
what you call a resourceful person. I’ve 
never had any experience of this kind. 
So if we do strike land, you needn’t 
expect any of the comforts of camp-life. 
I haven’t even a pistol, if worse should 
come to worst. What did you manag« 
to save?” 

“l’ve got some money, which is of 
no use—and a flask—and my warmest 
clothes on—and, I| think, a toothbrush 
in my pocket, and a cake of soap. | 
didn’t see any sense in weighting myself 
down.”’ 

“I did better than you, then. At 
least, I hope there’s some loot worth 
having in that blanket you have your 
feet on. I stepped into the smoking- 
room for a moment, you remember. 
Matches, anyhow. Ah, there’s the sun. 
Suppose we eat. It might give us cour- 
age to look around. We must be in a 
mess of islands about here, you know; 
and there’s a great choice in islands, 
in these parts — especially when you 
haven’t a pistol. [ hope you won’t 
let me get on your nerves,” he added, 
suddenly. ‘“‘It’s a queer hole to be 
in, and you must be sensible. If you 
played the fool, I’d chuck you over- 
board.” 

“TI don’t think you would.” Miss 
Lambert’s head was bent over a biscuit- 
tin. “‘You chucked me on board, you 
remember.” 

“Oh, it was no place to die—that dis- 
reputable old tub with all her virtue 
oozing out of her.” 

“You seem to be very fastidious about 
your Place of dying 

*Well!”’—he veshedl his he ad back and 
faced the sun-——“‘you can’t say it isn’t 
decent here. You didn’t want to go 
down strangling with a lot of dirty 
Chinks biting you in the back, did you? 
When I’m through breakfast, I’ll look 
over that loot. I hope I was inspired 
last night in the smoking-room. | 
pawed about like lightning for ten sec- 
onds. By the way, W hat is your name? 
Mine is Angier.’ 

“Persis Lambert. 1 Should like a 
drink of water, please. Thank you. 
And what are we goin to do about the 
sun?” 

“Rig up something if we can. And, 
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for Heaven’s sake, go slow on the water. 
I’ve got a map in my pocket, but it’s 
rather small. The boat’s not much 
bigger, and you'll kindly remember that 
we may be dead before night. If a 
storm came up like the one two days 
ago, you certainly would be. You can’t 
swim, remember.” 

“Why should I go slow on the water, 
then?” 

“Because we have a fighting chance.” 

“Even if | can’t swim?” 

“Oh, I'd keep you up as long as | 
could, if you didn’t clutch me.” 

“You said you'd throw me overboard 
if necessary.”’ Persis Lambert raised 
her hand. “Kindly understand me. 
I’m not asking for anything. Only it 
would be much more convenient if you 
would explain to me briefly what I can 
expect from you. What sort of man 
are you, anyhow? I don’t care, one 
way or the other. I simply should like 
to know. Are you going to leave me 
to shift for my self, or are you going to be 
conventional?” 

Angier laughed—a strange, impotent 
sound in that waste of sunny waters. 
“You can bet I’m going to be conven- 
tional. That is, I’ll play the game if you 
will. If you’re a good girl, I'll be a good 
boy—if only because being chivalrous at 
a time like this, edging along towards 
the tropic of Capricorn, is so ridiculous. 
I’ll let you have the last mouthful, just 
because it would be so sensible not to.” 

“You don’t mean that.” 

“Well, just to prove that I am a free 
man. I’m not going to chuck a helpless 
thing like the moral law, just because 
a big brute like the Pacific Ocean comes 
along and tells me to. I let it pretty 
much alone when I’m at home, but 
damned if it isn’t worth wasting time on 
in a place like this, just as a spectacle. 
Don’t you worry. It’ll probably be a 
shark or a native that does for you. 
[It won’t be I—unless you take to acting 
in a way no man could stand. There’s 
such a thing as being too conventional, 
you know.” He looked her squarely in 
the eyes. 

“T’ll be as sensible as I can. But I’m 
a free woman, too.” 

“Not if you can’t swim.’ 

“Oh, if you think you can swim across 
the Pacific, I don’t wonder you boast 
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about being free.” Then, for the first 
time since the accident, a drawing-room 
manner returned to her. She spoke 
very sweetly. “But let’s not quarrel. 
What are we going to do about sleeping? 
You must be absolutely exhausted. 
Couldn’t | do something with the oars 
while you took a nap?” 

“You might decorate them if you’ve 
got a box of colors about you. Thanks, 
I’m not sleepy. But you’re quite right. 
You’d better curl up for a while. I'll 
try to rig up something with an oar and 
one of the blankets. I'll wake you when 
I want you. You don’t look very 
strong, by the way.” 

“T’m not, but I’m perfectly well. I’m 
at my normal weight. It isn’t much. 
But—” She looked around. 

“T’ll be sleeping myself later. Then 
you can comb your hair.” 

Miss Lambert curled herself up obedi- 
ently and uncomfortably under ‘the i im- 
provised tent. She fell asleep sooner 
than she had hoped, and the man, tak- 
ing up the oars, with a pocket compass 
before him on the water-keg, rowed 
steadily on. The first boats had gone 
north, making, he suspected, for a port. 
The other lot, what with bad discipline 
and savage endeavors defeating them- 
selves, must have gone down, taken by 
the sharks or that mid-sea level which 
buoys up the drowned. Many of them 
had probably been killed outright by 
huge splinters of the exploding Owara. 
No relic, no fragment, since the dawn, 
had drifted their way. He kept his 
course, as well as he could, due south. 
““A great get-away,” he murmured to 
himself. He did not once look at the 
girl. 

When, a few hours later, Persis Lam- 
bert crawled out of her improvised te- 
pee, her sleep-soaked eyes saw, thanks 
to the glare of the sun on multiplied 
leagues of water, only the vague litter 
of objects about her. Her eyes clung 
to the blessedly dark surfaces of little 
things—a blanket, the handle of an old 
hatchet, her own skirt. Then they 
traveled to Angier’s figure at the bow. 
By lifting and. lowering her eyelids in 
quick rhythm, to shake the sleep out, 
she managed finally to focus her gaze, 
to discount to some extent the rude 
blaze of the ocean. Angier had not 
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spoken to her, and she now saw why. 

Oblivious of Persis Lambert, his back 
half turned to her, he was looking stead- 
ily out to sea through a small pair of 
binoculars. Perfectly motionless, he 
seemed to be studying some fixed point 
in the distance. He must have heard 
the stir of her waking and moving for- 
ward in the boat, but he paid no more 
attention to her than if she had been 
the ship’s cat stretching herself. She 
did not know to what point of the com- 
pass his gaze was directed—all directions 
were alike to her, with the sun overhead. 
She limbered her cramped limbs as best 
she could in that tiny rocking space, 
smoothed her hair, and wiped her face 
with her handkerchief. Finally she 
turned, to parallel with her own eyes the 
path of his long, steady gaze through the 
glass. Then she exclaimed, for land, no 
less, was what she saw. She was inca- 
pable of judging distances, but the pecu- 
liar outline of palms was Aietingnithable 
to her, lifted above a tiny colorless strip 
that must be shore. At the girl’s excla- 
mation Angier turned and put the glass 
down carefully. 

“These aren’t much good—tourist 
things—but you can see for yourself 
what I’m looking at.” He did not offer 
her the glass; and she did not ask for it. 

“How far away?” 

“I don’t know. Distances are decep- 
tive, of course. But you will notice that 

there is a favoring wind and a current 
too, I’m pretty sure. I don’t know 
that I like the current; but I can’t say 
that I like being boiled alive, either. 
We shall get there scon enough, I think. 
You didn’t sleep more than an hour or 
two. I think I'll turn in myself, after 
you've got some notion of steering. No 
point in using up muscle to keep out of 
this wind - and-current combination. 
There must be a current, you know—” 
He knotted his brows, as if in displeas- 
ure. 

“Why do you mind the current so?” 

Angier grinned. “I’m no navigator, 
please remember. Nobody ever taught 
me what to do with a current in a coral 
area! But you can wake me up before 
we get anywhere near. 

“May I see the map?” 

“Sure! But I am afraid it was made 
only for European consumption. There 


must be several hundred islands in the 
immediate neighborhood’”—he waved 
his arm impartially in a circular sweep 
round the horizon. “I do knew about 
where the Owara went down. I looked 
at the ship’s chart last evening. But 
it doesn’t help us much, does it? Now 
let me show you what to do back here.” 

Persis Lambert took her instructions 
in steering as intelligently as she could. 
They were, for that matter, haltingly 
given. Angier had to confess, with grim 
laughter, that he knew very little about 
the business. “I’ve had a lot of things 
happen to me, but they’ve never been 
in boats. Perhaps it’s a pity we didn’t 
ship a Lascar while we were about it. 
But what would have been the good of 
a Lascar without a pistol to shoot him 
with? Wake me up any minute you 
want me. I don’t think there’s much 
you can do, as a matter of fact, except 
try to keep her from slewing entirely 
out of her course. And if it 1s a wind- 
and-current combination, she couldn’t 
do that if she tried. Au revoir!” 

He stuck his head out of the tepee 
after he had burrowed his way in. “ You 
didn’t bring a pistol, did you?” 

“Of course not. I never had a pistol 
in my life.” 

“All right, all right. Only it is just 
as well to be sure.” 

“Did you think I would shoot you?” 

A deal of pent-up sarcasm went mtc 
her tone. There was no reply. Persis 
Lambert looked about for the binocu- 
lars, but they had gone, slung over An- 
gier’s shoulder, into the tepee. She 
sat for a long time clutching the steering- 
rope as he y bs directed, gazing at the 
line of palms on the horizon. It was a 
great relief to be alone. Occasionally 
she closed her eyes for a moment to shut 
out the glare that stabbed like a million 
arrows; but whenever she opened them 
again she stared always at that fixed 
point as if there were no other fact 
abroad upon the sea. 

It was late afternoon when Angier 
and Persis Lambert landed on their 
island. Angier — that he had 
feared a hundred easy s of destruc- 


tion, but in point of * ; e low, sandy 
coast seemed positively to welcome 
them. A tiny recess in the shore-line 
embraced their little boat, harbor- 
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fashion- -though the Owara would have 
filled its curving arms to overflowing. 
Angier had trained his glass on the land 
many times before landing, but at last 
he slung it back over his shoulder, and 
eventually they actually heard the soft 
crunch of sand under the keel as they 
beached the boat—the first land-noise 
either had heard for many a day. They 
seemed to have stepped out of a moving 
nightmare of great waters, a vast aque- 
ous vision, into a firm, terrestrial reality. 
Persis Lambert hummed to herself as 
she carried things from the boat to the 
shade of a palm-grove. 

“Stop that, will you, please?” The 
man’s harassed voice sounded close be- 
hind her. 

“Why? I hated the boat.” 

“You don’t yet know whether we 
have this bit of hell to ourselves or not. 
And as soon as I can decide what to do 
with you, I’ve got to find out.” 

She stopped where she was, with her 
load. “And leave me?” 

“Some one’s got to stay with the 
stores. They aren’t much, but they 
may be all we'll have for some time.” 

“Do you really think’”’-—it was her 
sweet tone, brought back into use for 
the occasion—‘‘that I should be very 
effective if any one did turn up who 
wanted them?” 

Angier laughed shortly. “Right you 
are. You wouldn’t—unless it were an 
animal.” 

“There are very few animals’’—she 
turned again toward the palm-grove— 
“that wouldn’t soon be in possession, 
for all me. My relations with our 
dumb brothers don’t extend beyond 
dogs—small ones, with collars.” 

He looked at her curiously. “I should 
think you would like to get rid of me 
for a little while.” 

“I'd love to.” Her tone was still 
very sweet. “But I prefer you to a 
quadruped. And until I’m better ac- 
quainted with the natives I think I pre- 
fer you to them. Of course, they may 
turn out very nice. In that case, we'll 
see.’ 

Angier shrugged his shoulders. “All 
right. Only, if you can spare me for 
hve minutes, I’ll go into that next 
bunch of palms and look through the 
glass. There'll be a lagoon, or I miss 
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my guess. Keep down by the boat, 
please, and, if you want me, shout. | 
shall be close by.” In his promised five 
minutes, he returned. “It’s a smallish 
place, after all. There is a lagoon. 
We'd better walk round it, I fancy. It 
would be something of a relief to know 
that we are the sole inhabitants, though 
what we shall live on— Oh, well, hang 
it! no use borrowing trouble.’ 

Both man and girl were silent on their 
strange pilgrimage. Persis Lambert, 
indeed, was all but exhausted; and a 
soon as Angier delivered himself aie. 
ingly of the opinion that they were 
indeed the only human occupants of the 
island, she begged to return to the land- 
ing-place. ‘The circumference of the 
atoll Angier judged to be a scant two 
miles. It was the classic coral island; 
baldly described, a ring of palms inclos- 
ing a lagoon. Vegetation was scanty, 
and there seemed to be little or no ani- 
mal life; many birds and insects, and a 
few lizards. The blue lagoon teemed 
with parti-colored fish, and the palms 
in their due time would drop cocoanuts; 
so much they could. count on. They 
might, with good luck, snare some 
pigeons. Beyond that, the less thought 
about it the better. 

Angier worked hard, before dark came 
upon them, to rig up a shelter for the 
girl. In time he hoped to do wonders 
with thatch, he told her, dryly; just 
now she must stick to an oar-and-blan- 
ket device. At least, thanks to his 
plunder of matches, they could have a 
fire. They ate their supper beside the 
little blaze of brush. Not since dawn 
had either one mentioned the Owara. 
They took the catastrophe for granted, 
as the warp on which they must weave 
their strange and painful pattern. They 
assumed it callously, as one assumes the 
basal conditions of life—the climate, or 
one’s Caucasian blood. Slowly, in their 
spasmodic talk, they staked out the lit- 
tle dominion of their present—expedi- 
ents for netting fish, for catching rain- 

water, for rigging up a signal. With the 
air of a chancellor of the exchequer, Miss 
Lambert promised a petticoat for the 
common weal. As they planned and 
Angier smoked, full-length by the fire, 
Persis Lambert drew a ribbon from her 
pocket, and, measuring it carefully, she 
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knotted it about a ring she took from 
her finger, then hung the ring round her 
neck. 

“Why is that?” The man’s voice 
seemed to rise up from beneath the sand. 
“It’s a pearl. | mustn’t get it wet.” 

“Wouldn’t it be safer in one of my 
pockets?” 

“I think not. See—I put it under 
everything.” 

“Why not wrap it up and bury it? 
It’s no protected life you’re going to 
live.’ 

“Thanks, no. It’s my engagement 
ring.” 

“Oh—” This time the voice seemed 
to sink into the sand hollow where the 
man’ s head rested. 

“Vm going to bed,” said Persis Lam- 
bert at last. “‘What are you going to do? 
You’ve given me all the blankets.’ 

“What of it?” Angier sprang to a 
sitting position. There are only three, 
two for your shelter and one to cover 
you with. I have my overcoat. And 
sand isn’t hard. Better than the boat, 
anyhow.” 

“Aren’t the nights cool in the trop- 
ics?” 

“I’m not a class in geography! It 
was devilishly hot last night, rowing. 
That’s all I know. Anything I can do 
for you?” 

“No.” She disappeared into the shel- 
ter. It had been braced so far as pos- 
sible against the strong sea-breeze. 

Half an hour later Miss Lambeit 
came out. Angier, who had been dozing 
by the dying fire, was now sitting up 
and drinking from his flask. His teeth 
chattered against the cup. She looked 
at him gravely. “Have you any medi- 
cines?”’ 

“No.” 

“Nor I. So I think you’d better not 
get a chill first off. Why don’t you build 
up the fire?” 

“I don’t precisely feel like starting 
out for more fire-wood. Besides, it’s go- 
ing to rain. Do get along in there and 
don’t bother me—unless you’re cold. 
Are you?” He pulled himself up to his 
feet slowly and stood before her. 

“No, I’m not.” She paused an in- 


stant, then went on in her coldest tone: 
“What good there is in the shelter I 
think you have as much right to as I. 
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When we achieve thatch houses, it will 
be different. I should be much obliged 
if you would get out of the sea-wind, 
too.” 

“If you would take a little of that 
damned hostility out of your voice, | 
would!” 

Miss Lambert looked surprised 
““Didn’t we decide all that sort of thing 
in the boat? I don’t suppose this is 
pleasant for either of us.” Great drops 
fell on her forehead. ‘“‘Is this likely to 
be a hard storm?” she asked, hastily. 

“How do | know? I’m no meteorolo- 
gist.” There was enough in his own 
tone of the “damned hostility” of which 
he had complained. 

Miss Lambert laughed—a very tired 
tinkle of a laugh. ‘“‘No; neither one of 
us is exactly the person the other would 
have chosen to be cast away with. 
We’re both tenderfeet. I rather wonder 
what you used to do for a living. Lis- 
ten’’—the drops came faster and faster, 
and the swish of the palm-leaves high 
above their heads grew shriller and 
wilder—‘‘I don’t know you at all. So 
far as I do know you, I certainly don’t 
like you.” Even the beat of her words 
grew quicker, like all the audible 
rhythms of the world about them, 
whipped up, accelerated by the wind. 
“You create in me a positive aversion. 
But your strength is the only thing 
either of us has to depend on. So you 
will come into the shelter. It’s sufhi- 
ciently open to the sky as itis. I intend 
to sleep, and | probably shouldn’t if | 
knew you were rotting in the rain out- 
side. If you wish me to take the space 
nearest the blanket’—she pointed at 
the seaward screen—‘‘I will.” 

“1 think that may turn out to be the 
wettest spot of all—since the wind is 
that way and we don’t have much to 
weight the rug with,” he answered. “| 
think I’ll take it myself. If I find I’m 
keeping at all dry, I'll ask you to 
change.” 


He followed her and flung himself 


down in the indicated spot, on the car- 
pet of leaves and brush he had earlier 
in the evening strewn hastily over the 
sandy soil. Presently both slept. 


Six weeks to a day was the duration 
of Angier’s and Persis Lambert’s stay 
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on their island. But six actual weeks, 
with a possible future of years, means a 
lifetime as complete as many that con- 
sider themselves rounded to the full sum 
of human experience. The intensity of 
an existence that is limited to itself is 
something few of us can conceive—we 
who are free to brood on the past and 
hope for the future, whose days are 
mere portals looking two ways. Neither 
one discussed a past life in which er 
other had no share; and their talk « 
the future stopped at a possible rescue. 
By some common instinct, mutually re- 
inforced, they refrained from narrative. 
At the end of their exile Pe sis Lambert 
was still ignorant of Angier’s business in 
life, as he was ignorant of the name of 
her fiancé. The girl’s frankly stated 
aversion to the man doubtless dried up 
the springs of confidential talk in her— 
and, by natural result, in him. Anec- 
dote sometimes drifted their way: an 
analogy out of past experience or an 
allusion to a book the one or the other 
had read. But they played a game of 
which would reveal the less. They 
bounded their world, as rigidly as chil- 
dren, by the fringe of sand beneath the 
circle of palms. 

And all the while, precisely as if they 
were children, whose intimate conh- 
dences are all objective, immediate, and 
innocent of moral import, their intimacy 
grew. By a curious inversion of experi- 
ence they came to speak naturally of 
things that, in years of conventional 
acquaintance, would never have been 
mentioned. What the merest friend at 
home might have known about either 
was jealously concealed, while the little 
details, which scarce anything but the 
closest relation would have brought to 
free discussion, came vividly and fre- 
quently into their talk. It was as if the 
outer walls were defended while the 
enemy chaffered quietly in the market- 
cr Necessity, which drove them to 
be “seAble,” could not drive them to 
be fried. They seemed to vent their 
private rage at their plight by being 
squeamish over things Mrs. Grundy 
could never have objected to—as if the 
last resort of dignity lay in being 
squeamish over something, no matter 
what. If they had to speak of their 
digestions, they would never divulge 
Vor. CXXXII.— No. 787.—2 
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their home addresses! They should have 
been Adam and Eve at their housekeep- 
ing; instead, they were still Miss Lam- 
bert and Mr. Angier in Eden. Eden is 
used metaphorically, to be sure; for the 
resources of their island were scantier 
than those of the Seventh Day. There- 
fore there were painful hours over tasks 
that in Eden would have been mere play 
among the roses. They struggled experi- 
mentally for food and shelter, working 
out, with bent brows, the evolution of 
early periods, achieving in a hard day 
what neolithic centuries had gone to 
discovering. When they laughed, it was 
the grim laughter of the Stone Age—at 
the fish clumsily speared, or the ripe 
cocoanut floating out to sea. But if 
Persis Lambert wept in secret, the tears 
she shed had taken all history to pro- 
duce. A strange working of inhibitions, 
in a land that had never heard the word 
or seen the thing. 

Needless to say, it was the girl who 
set their psychic pace. More than once 
Angier bit off in the very utterance some 
speech that had tried for freedom-—his 
silence following hard upon the chill 
tightening of her lips. Yet she was not 
ungracious or taciturn; only clinging 
desperately, one would have said, to 
some privacy of the mind. Of the phys- 
ical privacy which every woman takes 
for granted, she had next to none, 
“sensible” as she had promised to be. 
She could not have accused Angier, had 
she wished, of limiting it voluntarily; 
but circumstances did the job as com- 
pletely as if he had been a brute. The 
tropic showers that dung them huddled 
in their blankets against the same tall 
palm-trunk; the necessary co-operation 
of all tasks, since her slender, ignorant 
hands must ever be guided by his; the 
night-terror that often made her rise 
and creep where she could hear his 
breathing; always a measure of the sor- 
did talk of a hand-to-mouth existence, 
where one of the hundred forms of 
death rises up ever to dwarf any more 
delicate danger—every fact of every 
hour seemed to make them more one 
than wedlock, The man saw to it that 
she should have her due share of soli- 
tude, but her solitude on such terms 
was scarcely worth the name. It 
shrieked the bodily fact of him back at 
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her from whatever point of the compass 
he had taken to. 

Once Angier suggested that they 
should try the boat again, and seek a 
wider and more fertile exile. “‘This is 
too much like rats in a hole. Pretty 
soon we shall get the stink of those fish 
we are drying clear across the lagoon.” 

“You can go if you like,” she said. 
“T will wait for you.” 

“Oh! . . . and if I never came back?” 

*T shouldn’t be worse off, should 1?” 
The man’s face twitched slightly. 
**Permit me to believe that you would.” 

“Of course I should,” she said, per- 
functorily. “But I won’t go. I will 
never get into that boat again—never.” 

“You have a lot of grit, but, I should 
say, no sense.” With that, Angier 
dropped the subject. 

One night Persis Lambert woke—-sud- 
denly, out of a sound, dog-tired sleep. 
Something was near her, in the dark, an 
indistinct shape bending over her. Al- 
most immediately she knew it for Angier, 
and closed her eyes again, quietly wait- 
ing, every muscle and cord tense under 
her blanket. Soon he rose noiselessly 
from his kneeling position and walked 
slowly away. He did not go back to 
his own sleeping-place, but moved off 
through the palm-grove toward the 
lagoon. As soon as she judged him out 
of earshot, she rose and followed him, 
tracking him through the moonlight, 
furtively. She saw him walk down the 
little shore to the lagoon and lie down 
full-length, hiding his face on his arms. 

She did what he had done a few min- 
utes before—knelt down and bent over 
him. But though he was awake, he was 
not aware of her, as a thick sob told her. 
Careless, therefore, she bent still closer. 
It did not occur to her that she was 
eavesdropping—they were as cruelly 
close as that! But no words came, only 
the sobs, worse than words. She pressed 
so near—though still not touching him— 
that her ring, hanging from its ribbon, 
swung lightly against his face. She 
pulled it away, but he had felt it, and 
sprang to his feet, facing her in the 
moonlight. The little lagoon rippled 
softly beside them. 

“You devil!” he cried. “Why did 
you follow me?” 


“Why did you wake me?” 


“T didn’t wake you.” 

“Then I didn’t follow you.” 

Silently they walked back to their 
palm-grove. As they separated, she 
naa an instant and looked at him. 

‘hen she dug her wrists into the deep 
sockets of her eyes. Blurred by the 
gesture, she saw him only dimly. 

“I’m sorry,” she whispered. 

“Oh, damn you . . .” he murmured, 
with a curious, meditative inflection, and 
walked away. She did not watch him 
further, but went back to her bed and 
slept. 

Neither one alluded, in the days that 
followed, to the incident of that night. 
Their eyes were clear of allusion, their 
talk as sterile as ever. On the fifth day 
after, deliverance came in the shape of 
a government patrol-boat doing pacific 
duty among po islands. The signal, 
religiously kept afloat, was an easy 
mark for binoculars that steadily raked 
the horizon for any sign of trouble. 

Their return to the world was as swift 
and inevitable as their departure from 
the Owara. Persis Lambert stood on the 
strip of sand, watching the boat rowed 
shoreward by vigorous sailors. When 
it was within a few rods of them, she 
turned to look for Angier, who had dis- 
appeared from her side. 

“Is he leaving it to me—the cad?” 
she whispered to herself. But he re- 
turned from the camp in time to greet 
the under-oficer who sprang from the 
gunwale to the sand, in high excitement. 
Miss Lambert, after a grave — 
left all explanations to Angier. He made 
them very well, then suddenly fell si- 
lent, his eyes fixed on the dwindling 
coronet of palms. Miss Lambert, her 
back to Angier and the youn officer, 
strained her glance towards the little 
steamer. Once on it, she went below to 
quarters hurriedly arranged for her; and 
when, some hours afterward, she came 
on deck again, the island of their six 
weeks’ sojourn was lost for ever in the 
dusk and distance. 

Angier approached her the next morn- 
ing. “They seem to think we have a 
lot to say to each other. As a matter of 
fact, we haven’t. But I might tell you 
that they are taking us on to a port of 
call of the Wallaby, going to Singapore. 
We shall just about make it in time to 
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catch her. We ought to be on board 
her to-morrow.” 

Miss Lambert nodded. 
any money?” she asked. 

“Quite enough to go on with.” 

“T saved a lot, you know. At least, I 
suppose a letter of credit is still good.” 

“T think you'll find so—in spite of 
everything.” 

“T wish you would tell me how much 
you have.” 

’ “Ts that the kind of thing I ever 
have told you? Why should I begin 
now ‘af 

“As you like.” She turned her head 
away from him. 

“I’m sorry, by the way, about your 
eee 

Persis Lambert’s eyes filled. “That's 
all right. I mean, you’ve said all you 
need to say. Do you think they really 
know?” 

“It seems to be their business to know 
everything that happens in this archi- 
pelago. I think they pretty well live 
up to it. I’m afraid there’s no doubt. 
The first two boats were overloaded. 
. . » Rotten discipline.” He walked 
away. 

The next morning they transhipped 
quickly in a lurid tropic harbor; and 
Persis Lambert took possession of a 
state-room from which, for three days, 
she did not stir. When, braced to face 
the world again—a world whose thou- 
sand curious eyes she had felt burning 
through the very decks to reach her as 
she lay in her berth—she disposed her- 
self nonchalantly in a deck-chair, a 
steward brought her a note. So oddly 
had the two inverted the natural course 
of experience that she felt Angier had 
taken a liberty in writing to her. The 
liberty taken was slight, however, and 
a she freely admitted after a glance. 

t was a single line to inform her that he 
was to leave the steamer at the next 
port. He must have landed the night 
before. She remembered objecting, as 
she tried to drowse, to the noises of 
landing—the hurrying feet, the unin- 
telligible native babel, the scraping and 
pounding and shouting before the dinghy 
went ashore. 

Persis Lambert rose and went to the 
deck rail. The torn bits of the note flut- 
tered over the side. Then she came 


“Have you 
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back to face the congested curiosity of a 
portly Dutchwoman who ‘iad been 
stalking her for three days. 


Summer was heavy on the big town, 
but Miss Lambert still lingered behind 
shuttered windows, in a world of brown 
holland and shadows. Her stepsister, 
with her own family, had left for the 
mountains. Miss Lambert would fol- 
low, she said, when she could; and the 
old caretaker and his wife would mean- 
while suffice to her service. Mrs. Bayle 
supposed she knew why Persis stayed 
on; Tony Wainwright was still in town, 
working on gigantic plans for some com- 
petition or other. After poor Persis’s 
harrowing adventure, it must be good 
to breathe the metropolitan dust and 
build up her nerves on Tony’s devotion. 
Persis had not said precisely that; but 
for all Persis ever said—! 

Miss Lambert had seen her betrothed 
many times in the crowded weeks since 
her return. She had not particularly 
sought chances to see him alone. She 
had taken his and her and every one’s 
engagements as they came. But if Tony 
Wainwright had had the instinct to 
complain, he should by rights have sti- 
fled it, for in planning to stay on after 
the family Miss Lambert gave him 
promise of ample time to have her quite 
to himself. 

She had, in point of fact, seen him 
quite alone several times; yet she pre- 
pared for him this afternoon as if it were 
their first reunion after her long and 
eventful absence. She began to speak 
to him at once, indeed, on a new, strange 
note—a note, had he but known it, tem- 
pered under the Southern Cross. 

“Tony, it can’t be.” 

“What can’t be, my darling?” 

“This—any of it. I stayed on to tell 
you. Nothing makes any difference— 
not even being quite alone with you. 
I have waited to see. Now I know.” 

“But what?” He focussed his eyes on 
her keenly as she stood near him in the 
shadows, a frail, pale figure with waving 
outlines. 

“T can’t marry you.” 

“May I open the shutters?” He 
moved to the windows. “I'd like a lit- 
tle light on this.” 

“If you think his Satanic majesty, the 
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sun, is going to help you,” she 
mured. 

“Why shouldn’t he?” 

“T’ve seen him at home, remember.”’ 

In the rich afternoon light, they faced 
each other, still standing among the 
wan masses of the shrouded furniture. 

“Look here, Persis, what is all this 
about? Anything to do with that rotten 
voyage?” 

She did not answer at once. 

“Or with that man—Angier?” 

“Yes, everything to do with him.” 

“You’re in love with him?” He 
dropped into a chair, put his elbows on 
his knees and his chin on his hands. 

“Try not to be stupid, Tony. To the 
best of my recollection, I detested him.” 

“You've praised him highly.” 

“Yes? I’m glad of that, for I think 
he deserved it. I should have scarcely 
expected myself to do my duty in that 
way, though.” 

“Well, then. Have you heard 
from him?” ‘Tony Wainwright, in the 
presence of a problem, could not, for the 
life of him, help behaving like a lawyer. 
His tones were so like other tones Persis 
Lambert had heard from him that she 
smiled a little. 

“Heard from him? 
you take me for?” 

“I don’t see why you shouldn’t.” 

“I fancy he sees. But that isn’t the 
point.” She sat down, herself, then. 
“What I have to say, Tony, is very sim- 
ple—or it would be simple if you weren’t 
likely to think it preposterous. The 
honest fact is that [I can’t marry any 
one. I feel like a widow, if you want to 
know.” 

He was silent for a moment. 
Then he got up 
chimney-piece. 

“I'd be willing to wager a good deal 
that you don’t see.”” Her voice was hard 
as porcelain with a wonderful glaze. 

“T tell you I detested him. For that 
matter, I don’t know why. He behaved 
with exceeding consideration through- 
out. He rose out of a nightmare and 
went away into a nightmare, and in be- 
tween he did everything he could for me. 
I know nothing about him—who he is, 
or where he came from, or where he has 
gone. If either one of us can help it, 
I am quite sure we shall never meet 


mur- 


Never. What do 


” 


*T see. 
and walked to the 


again. That is the whole history of 
that.’’ 
**What is there, then?” 


“Quite simply this: that I feel as if 
I had been married to him and | I’m 
quite incapab le of marrying again. 

‘But why?” 

“Try it yourself, Tony! Six weeks 
they tell me it was six weeks, but it was 
the longest lifetime I’ve ever lived—of 
complete isolation on a naked coral 
island with a man you’ve never seen 
before. Nothing between you and him 
—nothing. As lonely we were as the 
first man and woman; and for all | 
knew, it might go on for ever. You've 
never experienced an intimacy like that. 
Compared with us, you and I are stran- 
gers. I can’t describe Night 
after night, the only thing that stood 
between me and dying of fear was the 
sound of his breathing. Time after time 
his body kept mine from being soaked, 
flesh and bone, with rain. I mended his 
clothes with a sharpened thorn, and we 
huddled under the same thatch to keep 
off the horrible sun. There has never 
been anything like it. I never dreamed 
of living such a life with you. And’’— 
her voice grew thin, disdainful, remote 
“1 disliked him.” 

“Do you dislike me?” 
asked, curiously. 

“T am exceedingly fond of you. But 
I have a horror of marriage. I have a 
horror of ever again being intimate with 
any human creature. I can’t do it; and 
that’s the end of it.” 

“Damn him!” said Wainwright, under 
his breath. 

“You needn’t damn him. He did his 
best. And I did mine. But we were 
flung on that sand to root for existence 
like two animals. Every nerve in me 
has been violated. I never wish to face 
a single reality of life again. To be a 
wife would be more than I could bear.” 

“We'll talk of it again.” Tony Wain- 
wright, with almost superhuman com- 
posure, started towards the door. “ You 
have always been hypersensitive, and 
now, my poor darling, you are ill. It 
has been too much for you. It will take 
time, and I shan’t hurry you. You're 
right about that. I knew something 


Wainwright 


was up, but I imagined it was just the 
beastly reaction after such a time. [| 
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dare say I’d better leave you now. 
When may I come again?” 

She rested her eyes on him tenderly. 
‘Whenever you like, so long as you 
understand that we’re not engaged.” 

He took a step towards her. “ Persis, 
I can’t go away like this. You snap a 
thread and blow me down the wind. 
You must let me have it out with you 
when you’ re rested, when you're calmer.” 

*Am I not calm?” 

“Not sanely calm, no.” 

“Then I never shall be.” 

**1T don’t believe that, dear.” He bent 
over her and touched her hair very 
lightly. “I'll come to-morrow, earlier.” 
She did not look up, but he bent no 
nearer. In a moment he straightened 
himself, drawing a deep breath. 
“Wasn’t he in love with you, Persis?”’ 

She started slightly as if she had 
heard something other than words—as 
if, across half the earth, the faint ripple 
of a lagoon could sound faintly and die 
away. “No, Tony, I am quite sure that 
he wasn’t.” 


PARTING 15 


“Could you have told? He must have 
been, dear.” 

“TI could have told. He wasn’t.” 

“And I may come to-morrow?” He 
took her hand. 

Gently, Persis Lambert worked her 
hand free. “Surely, you may come 
whenever you will—if you understand 
that it’s over.” 

‘And you are all to win again? Oh, 
Persis, Persis! But you're worth it, 
darling, and I'll never say a word too 
much. I'll serve seven years if I must.” 

“It won’t take you years to find out 
the truth.”” She shook her head at him 
as he turned on the threshold to look 
back. “ You'll get no more of it from me, 
ever, than you’ve had this afternoon.” 

By old habit, she went to the window 
to watch him come out. The same 
habit made him lift his face. She blew 
him a kiss, and stood there until he was 
out of sight. “That is the last thing | 
shall ever do for any man,” she said, 
aloud, as she turned away from the 
window. 


A Song of Parting 
BY ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON 


O not so soon, dear days 

Of sunlight and of haze, 
When o’er the spirit flows 
The soft gray sea’s repose, 
And memories of distress 


Yield to the 


* 9 
alr S Caress. 


Nights of the waning moon, 


Go not so soon! 


Go not so swift, fair time 
Of friendship, like a rhyme 


That holds in 
What was and 


harmony 


what shall be. 


Thou that hast brought the zest 
Of animated rest, 
Prolong thy perfect gift, 

Go not so swift! 


Ge not so fast, sweet hour 

Of farewell to the flower. 

The mystery of eve 

Within our reverie weave. 

Whisper that all we see 

Is raught to what shall be, 

That Life, that Love shall last! 
Go not so fast! 
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Knowing 
<9; aes saeveled people do not, 
of course, confuse them, but knowing 
traveled people are fortunately in a 
minority; for if it were not for that 
general innocence of geography which 
| myself confess to sharing, humanity 
would be robbed of no little of the thrill 
of travel. Thanks to it, much of the 
earth’s surface still retains its strange- 
ness, and a sea vovage is still something 
of an adventure. ‘Thanks to it, also, 
certain mail of mine recently went 
astray; for Nassau, of which I am about 
to record some pleasant impressions, is 
not in Bermuda, as some of my corre- 
spondents seem innocently to imagine, 
but in New Providence, one of those 
Bahama islands of which, including 
various “cays,”’ rocks, and banks, there 
are some three thousand or more. Ber- 
muda and the Bahamas are not pleased 
with this confusion. There is no little 
of a sisterly rivalry between them. They 
refer somewhat haughtily to each other. 
Each has its partisans. Of late, Ber- 
muda has been fortunate in kindling the 
enthusiasm of that distinguished es- 
sayist whose “Easy Chair” is my near 
neighbor as I write. In the persuasive 
limelight of his prose she has for some 
time past basked and thriven. Not, 
indeed, that the Bahamas have gone 
unhonored and unsung. By no means. 
Some thirty years ago Frank Stockton 
wrote of them in his own quaint way, 
and Bliss Carman has _ transmuted 
their magic in some lyrics which are 
not merely beautiful poetry, but singu- 
larly accurate description. One of them 
can truthfully be said to haunt Nassau’s 
main thoroughfare, the long Bav Street 
that runs through low-lying wharves and 
Old World frame houses the length of the 
water-front: 






































































































































































































































of the Bahamas 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 





“What do you sell, John Camplejohn? 
In Bay Street by the sea?’ 

“Oh, turtle-shell is what I sell 
In great variety.’ 

“°Tis none of these, John Camplejohn, 
Though curious they be, 

But something more rm looking for 

In Bay Street by the sea! 


“Where can I buy the magic charm 
Of the Bahaman sea 
That fills mankind with peace of mind 
And soul’s felicity? . . . 
Look from your door and tell me now 
The color of the sea— 


Where can I buy that wondrous dye 
And take it home with me?” - 


I have heard more than one stranger 
humming these lines as he sauntered 
down the sunny street, and now that the 
“John Camplejohn,” a local character, 
thus celebrated, has gone to his rest, 
his son has found the lines to be a lucra- 
tive lyric advertisement, proudly using 
them as a business card. Surely the 
drowsy charm of Nassau is in them, as 
words seldom capture anything, and the 
magic truth of them is upon you im- 
mediately as you emerge from the cus- 
tom-house shed into the warm, spicy 
murmur of the negro-thronged street 
that tells you that you are in the 
tropics. This murmur you soon per- 
ceive is compounded of a curious soft 
shuffling of feet—the effect of the loose 
down-at-heel shoes or slippers affected 
by the negroes—the soft, cooing darky 
voices pathetically childlike and friend- 
ly, to which a note of exhilaration is 
added by a breezy rattling overhead that 
puzzles you till you discover its origin 
in the great bean-pods of the oinciana- 
trees. “‘Women’s tongues,” * the natives 
call them, because of their keeping up 
this continuous streamlike chatter even 
on the stillest day. This murmur, that 
seems the very voice of the thick sun- 
shine, and the low, quaint-looking, 
white, pink, and orange houses, you 
manage to detach as a first impression 
from the throng of smiling and bowing 
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NASSAU OF 


negro hack-drivers, all greeting you as 
old friends, and competing with the 
courtliest of airs for the privilege of 
driving you to your hotel. They are all 
so charmingly persuasive that you would 
like to take them all; but though you 
must at length decide on one, “‘a lively 
sense of favors to come”’ still bows and 
smiles to you from the others, and as 
you are driven off the more enterpris- 
ing of them, with confidential archness, 
will beg you to “Remember number 
39,” or volunteer that when you need 
a “really intelligent coachman,” to take 
you out driving, “number 47” is your 
man. 

But what had been one’s impression 
of Nassau from the sea? Here is none 
of the spectacular mountainous scenery 
of Jamaica or Martinique. There is 
very little at first sight to arrest the eye 
—only a long, tow-lying stretch of green 
island, nowhere msing more than a 
hundred feet above the shore-line, 
fringed with cocoanut palms, white-and- 
pink houses in gardens, an old fort to 
the right crowning the sloping sward of 
the golf-links, a giant yellow-and-white 
American hotel dominating a little sea- 
front town, populous with masts hugging 
the wharves, mostly small schooners 
and fishing-sloops, with perhaps a smart 
steam- yacht riding at anchor in that 
harbor which has always been Nassau’s 
chief asset. This harbor is, properly 
speaking, a strait about half a mile wide 
made by another long, narrow island 
stretching in front of Nassau. This is 
known as Hog Island, and its surf-swept 
shore takes the brunt of the Atlantic; 

lighthouse is near the western end, 
presiding over a bar which only vessels 
of moderate draught can cross, and then 
only in caim weather. Your New York 
liner must anchor outside this bar and 
there unload her passengers and freight, 
which are carried hence by a steam- 
tender and by swift-sailing schooners 
managed with great dexterity by native 
sailors. As you stand on the liner’s side, 
waiting for the tender, your first de- 
lighted preoccupation is with the color of 
the water. It is so blue you can hardly 
believe it, blue like paint, and yet so 
clear that the great green-gold mutton- 
fish that come foraging for the waste of 
the ship’s kitchen are vividly visible in 
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greedy swarms. To this water I shall 
have to devote more despairing enthusi- 
asm later on, for this first sight of it is 
only the beginning of its protean won- 
der. Meanwhile I must note another 
object lying dark and deserted on the 
near-by beach of Hog Island, a wreckage 
apparently of old machinery. It proves 
to be an eloquent symbol of Nassau’s 
history, for it is the skeleton of the 
engines of an old blockade-runner that 
in the eventful years of Nassau’s brief 
glory was there chased ashore by an 
American man-of-war. There it lies, the 
rusting monument of that vanished day 
when, during the American Civil War, 
Nassau was very much on the tongues 
of men, as the devil-may-care emporium 
of contraband cotton—whereby hangs 
many a dashing sea-story, some of which 
you can still hear from the lips of the 
men who took part in them. The whole 
history of the Bahamas, since Columbus 
made his first landfall in the western 
seas on Watling’s Island, has been a 
fantastic record of desperate oppor- 
tunism. The prose of “legitimate” busi- 
ness has seldom dulled the edge of pre- 
carious prosperity on these derelict is- 
lands, whose very existence still seems 
at the grudging mercy of the sea. Buca- 
neering, wrecking, and blockade-running 
—no more tedious employ than these 
masculine professions occupied the Ba- 
hamians for generations, and so long as 
there were merchantmen to be boarded 
or scuttled, rich cargoes to be harvested 
from the white-fanged reefs, or cotton 
to be run to Wilmington at a profit of 
one hundred thousand dollars the trip, 
life in Nassau was a purple princely 
thing, and even the shoeblacks in Bay 
Street played pitch-and-toss with gold. 

But now, if you take a drive toward 
the western end of the island (it is but 
a short motor trip to drive all around it, 
for it is only some eighteen miles long 
and seven broad), soon after you pass 
out of the town and enter the wilderness 
of fiercely thriving jungle which is prac- 
tically all the rest of the island, you can 
discern now and then, by close looking 
into the impenetrable thickets on either 
side of you, the ruins of stately houses 
incredibly swallowed up and caged in 
with savage undergrowth—lordly en- 
trances choked with fanged shrubs and 
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thorny vines, baronial halls in which 
enormous trees flourish, chamber on 
chamber horrid and haunted with writh- 
ing roots and sinister weeds. These 
were the country houses of Nassau’s 
merchant princes. Here they laughed 
and lived high in Nassau’s brief day of 
glory that is gone. But Nassau’s mer- 
chant princes have gone the way of 
Nassau's pirates. Maybe there are still 
pirates in Nassau—and it is thrilling to 
think, at all events, that, for certain, one 
has daily speech with their descendants; 
but, if so, they wear a most genial guise, 
and all the visible commerce is mild 
indeed. Sponging, sisal- -growing (“‘si- 
sal” being a specics of aloe from which 
rope and basket-work are made), curio- 
selling, and the exploitation of the Amer- 
ican visitor being the peaceful pursuits 
of the Bahamian of to-day. The two 
thoughts that will first dominate the 
imagination of the unsophisticated vis- 
itor to Nassau are, that one is w alking 
about in the veritable mise en scéne of 
one’s boy’s romances of -pirates and 
buried treasure, and that one is—in the 
tropics. If you are used to the tropics 
the Bahamas will lose half their thrill for 
you. I, fortunately, am not, and doubt- 
less I shall have readers in the same 
case. Therefore I shall not dissemble 
my virgin feelings at my first sight of 
cocoanut palms, bananas and grape- 
fruit and oranges growing as casually as 
apples in New England, not to speak at 
the moment of those weirder growths 
that crowd the impenetrable scrub with 
a sort of vegetable diablerie. But the 
glory of palm-trees! No pictures or de- 
scription in books had ever made me 
realize that before. “The wind is in the 
palm-trees” had been for me but a 
haunting phrase in Mr. Kipling’s most 
famous ballad; but when the bell-boy 
threw open the door of my room looking 
into the hotel gardens I cried, “What is 
that sound?” for my ears had been 

instantly filled with a delicious rippling, 
as though the room was alive with in- 
visible rivers of running water. I ran 
to the window. It was the wind in the 
palm-trees—the freshest, purest, glad- 
dest sound to be heard in the world. 
And the glory of the sight of them! 
Royal palms they were, finishing near 
their crests with smooth columns of a 


greenish-gold luster, seeming for all the 
world as though overlaid with dull gold- 
leaf. Sixty feet above the ground their 
stately plumes glittered and streamed 
like the magnificent shining hair of some 
lovely giantess. Planted in rows and 
avenues as they are in some of the white 
coral-stone streets of the town, they 
have a very majestic, barbaric effect, 
suggesting Byzantine temples, and this 
is especially true of the long, raised col- 
onnade over which they tower and rustle 
that runs out across the noble and love- 
ly garden, with its cloistral tennis-lawns, 
to the little dock where gay sloops and 
power-boats and boats with glass bot- 
toms wait to take you deep-sea fishing, 
or to surf-bathing on Hog Island just 
opposite, or to gaze through the glass 
floor at the “sea-gardens” of waving 
fairy fans and branching coral and rain- 
bow fishes deep down in the magic glass 
of the dream-clear water. 

“It is hard to realize,” said a friend 
of mine, as we Sat one morning on this 
idle sun-steeped colonnade where luxuri- 
ously dressed women chatted and flirted 
and knitted socks for weary soldiers in 
far-off trenches, “that just here where 
we are, one morning a century or two 
ago, nine pirates made a very different 
kind of colonnade, hanging in their last 
agonies from a row of gallows that took 
the place of these palm-trees!”’ 

For the hotel is built on the site of the 
old garrison parade-ground, and hidden 
away among its outbuildings is a well 
linked by tradition with the name of the 
famous “ Blackbeard’’—* Blackbeard’s 
Well”’—to drink of which, it is said, is to 
imbibe a longing to return to Nassau 
which will last one’s lifetime. Visitors 
to the island drink, consciously or un- 
consciously, of this well, but there are 
evidently other wells in the town with 
the same property, for no one ever seems 
to visit Nassau only once. You meet peo- 
ple all the time, to whom other earthly 
paradises are not unknown, who yet 
find themselves drawn back to it year 
after year. One of the “ out islands,” 
Bimini, was credited with the Fount of 
Eternal Youth. There Ponce de Leon 
went seeking it, and one can well believe 
that that fabled elixir might at least be 
distilled from this spice-laden, glittering 
air, everywhere flashed through and 
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freshened by the living, laughing sea. 
Of a certainty it is a place of places to 
eat the lotus and dream dreams. It is 
just languid enough, just fresh enough. 
For it is just the tropics—and no more. 
Technically speaking, its climate is 
“sub-tropical.” Even in the summer- 
time it is not fierceby tropical. Its mean 
temperature for the winter months is 
71°. Yet, for all that, it is the tropics. 
Every tropical characteristic is there 
in a graceful moderation—all the trop- 
ical trees and fruits and flowers: ban- 
ians, silk-cottons, mangroves, mahog- 
anies, cactus, sea-grapes, sapodillas, 
breadfruit, shattucks, guavas, tama- 
rinds, pigeon-plums, pineapples, plan- 
tains, soursops, mangos, mammees, paw- 
paws, almonds, sand-box, bamboos, 
poincianas, bougainvilleas, daturas, hi- 
biscus, oleanders; many tropical birds, 
though you must go cruising in the out- 
islands to see pelicans frivolously dis- 
porting in the morning sky—how dif- 
ferent from their absurd fellows moping 
in zoos—or a flight of famingoes making 
a glory like a resounding sunset. 

In regard to the birds, a lady of my 
acquaintance reaped this valuable in- 
Vor. CXXXII.—No 
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formation from the lips of one of those 
intelligent hack-drivers. She had no- 
ticed a bird looking something like a 
black parrot, and had asked the driver 
if it actually was a parrot. Oh yes, it 
was a parrot all right, he said. (By the 
way, it wasn’t.) Did it talk, the lady 
asked. Oh yes, it talked, but—and this 
was the really interesting information 
it “only talked Egyptian”! ‘Egyp- 
tian!’ exclaimed the lady.. Yes! all the 
birds in the island talked Egyptian 
Could he understand them? Well, just 
a little—but in short, he confessed 
that his own Egyptian was a little rusty; 
but the birds talked it all right for 
sure. 

Most of the tropical fishes are Baha- 
mians, too. There are plenty of sharks, 
though they are not known to have 
made off with any of the beautiful surf- 
bathers of Hog Island. Yet they come 
familiarly into the harbor, nosing par- 
ticularly about the slaughter - house 
wharf. You.can see them there any 
killing-day, sidling up among the sloops. 
They may be almost said to be officially 
recognized as scavengers, for when the 
town has a dead horse on its hands it 
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tows it out to the bar buoy, and a dozen 
sharks do the rest. 

In one respect, which probably few 
will regret, Nassau is not as tropical as 
it might be. 
in tropical insects and reptiles. 


lt is comparatively poor 
It har- 
You must 


bors no dangerous snakes. 





you look round the she lve Ss of the Nassau 
public library one of your first observa- 
tions is that the backs of the books seem 
to have broken out into a blotchy erup- 
tion of what seems like mold or lichen. 
On inquiry the librarian explains to 
you that this 1s the work of roaches, 
; which havea great 
fondness for the out- 
sides of books, par- 
ticularly those in 
cloth bindings. An- 
other family of in- 
known as 
“borers,” prefer the 
insides, and you can 
seldom handle a book 
without its being 


sects, 


more or less vermicu- 
lated by these veri- 
table book-worms. 
Chis library 1s one 
of Nassau’s pleas- 
antest places. It is 
a picturesque old 
stone building, rec- 
tangular and _ solid, 
looking something 
like a donjon - keep, 
and surrounded by 
the murmur of poin- 
Its for- 
tihed appearance 








Clana-trees. 


comes of 1tsS having 
once been the town 
jail, and its musing 
alcoves radiating off 
from a central maga- 
zine-table were once 
prison-cells. The top 
floor, w hich has doors 





COURT GOLF BENEATH THE HOTEL 


go elsewhere for the fer-de-lance. If you 
want one very badly vou can, | believe, 
be supplied with a centipede, but [ think 
it would have to be advertised for. 
Mosquito-nets are a part of one’s bed- 
room furniture, but personally | saw 
small need for them. “Roaches,” | 
regret, however, to say (Croton-bugs of 
prosperous proportions) are another 
matter. These, indeed, are the peculiar 
sorrow of the Nassau book-lover. As 


opening on to a COVv- 
ered veranda running 


VERANDA round the building, 
was formerly the 
habitat of the town 

debtors, who used the veranda as a sort of 


prison-yard, and could thence harangue 
their creditors passing below. It is now 
used as a reference library, and contains, 
among much solid learning (the general 
library being, by the way, one of a very 
attractive variety, rich in curious out- 
of-the-way volumes), the bound files of 
old Nassau newspapers, one of them, 
The Bahama Gazette (“ Printed by John 
Wells, at the printing-office in George 
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Street,” and duly embe llished 
by a motto from Horace), 
going back to August, 1754. 
Turning over these old yellow 
sheets, the old life of the 
colony 1s borne in upon one 
with a ghostly vividness, 
made the more vivid by the 
fact that the descendants of 
the people whose names you 
come upon are all about 
you, many of them your ac- 
quaintances, that the town ts 
still very much as it was, 
and the general atmosphere 
of colonial! isolation from the 
great world still the same. 
Here vou read how “ Petei 
Dean & Co. At their Store 
onthe Bay, near the Ex- 
change—Have lately im- 
ported from London, 

general assortment of Euro- 
pean and i ast India goods”’; 
here for sale is a collection 
of books then mostly in de- 
mand: ‘“‘Hume’s Historv, 
Johnson's Lives of the British 
Poets, Pope’s Works, Swift's 
Works, Robertson’s History 
of the Discovery of America, 
the Works of Ossian, the Cel- 
tic Bard”; and, mixed in 
along with such other mer- 
chandise, we read: “ Just 
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MATTHEW'S CHURCH 


Imported—In the 
Ship Colonel, Capt. 
Thomas Lee, from the 
Windward Coast of 
Africa \ Cargo of 
lwo hundred and six- 
teen Negroes, Remark- 
ably healthy, having 
buried only one slave 
during the Voyage; 
Consisting of Men, 
Women, Men- Boys, 
and Women- Girls, 
and will be sold, by 
the subscribers, at 
their House in Nas- 
Sau, on Monday the 
23rd of June, instant 
on the most moderate 
Terms, for Cash, Cot- 
ton, or approved Bills 
of Exchange.” 





FORT FINCASTLE 


Most dreamlike were the far-off echoes 
of | uropean affairs, echoes that had 
taken so lone coming over the sea: for 
instance, “The French King has offered 
a premium of 10,000 livres to the person 
W ho hnd out the be st and cheapest way 
of making bread of potatoes.” The 
French King was, of course, Louis XVI., 
little knowing as yet how momentous 
to him was to be some way or other 
of making bread for his people. 

But ghastliest of all was to come sud- 
denly on a page framed in thick black 
lines in the Gazette for January, 1794 
for the page was in mourning for Marnie 
Antoinette! The queen had been dead 
two months when the news reached 
Nassau. “Three young persons,” ended 
the despatch, “who dipped their hand- 
kerchiefs in her blood were immediately 
arrested.”’ As I looked up from the ye llow 
page, the eternal ripple of the poinciana- 
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beans alone breaking 
the sunny hush of the 
quaint old town, it 
seemed as though | 
were reading the news 
for the first time. 

To voyage to Nas- 
sau, indeed, gives one 
the sense of traveling 
back in time, as one 
does not get it from 
much older places. 
Perhaps this comes a 
good deal from the 
social atmosphere be- 


early British coloniza- 
tion, and particularly 
from the old dreamy 
traditional machinery 
of government being 
still in operation, with 
the same monarchical 
forms and legal othcers 
as were employed 
when the Bahamas 
first began their career 
asa “Crow n colony 

‘There is no garrison 
now at Nassau, the 
colony having been 
unfortihed for some 
time, and the three 


picture sque forts of 


Charlotte, Fincastle, 
and Montague being now only used 
as signal-stations. But the negro police 
force has a very military air, and the 
Governor goes to church escorted by 
military music, while you cannot visit 
Government House or Fort Charlotte 
without being halted by sentries with 
loaded muskets. But it is the legal 
gentlemen with their barristers’ wigs 
and their “Inns of Court” voices, and 
their high-sounding traditional offices 

Lord Chief Justice, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Speaker of the House, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and so forth that 
give most of the Old World flavor to the 
place. This is romantically concen- 
trated in the ceremony of the opening 
of the Legislative Assembly, which is 
much the same as the opening of Parlia- 
ment in miniature. Midway down Bay 
Street, facing a small park of grass and 
trees ending at the waterside, stands a 


ing so reminiscent of 
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croup of quaint buff-colored stone build- 


ngs forming three sides of a square, in 


the center of which stands a miniature 


tatue of Queen Victoria, flanked with 
ldcannon. The larger building 1s called 
the Court House, though it includes the 
post-office, judges’ and barristers’ cham- 
hers. and its most august feature 1s a 
largish upper room which might be 
called the “‘throne-room,” for its most 
imposing feature 1S a canopied dais sur- 
mounted by a gilt crown. Here the 
Lord Chief Justice tries his cases, and 
here, on the opening of the Legislative 
Assembly, the Governor surrounded by 
his Executive Council (a sort of Privy 
Council) and the members of the Legis- 
lative Council (a sort of “Upper 
House’’), after the mace has been carricd 
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in with due solemnity, receives the mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly o1 
‘Lower House,” and makes his “speech 
from the throne.”” Facing him, at the 
end of a long table surrounded by wigged 
and gowned barristers, sits the Lord 
Chief Justice in his scarlet robes, and to 
his right stand Various othce rs, nc luding 
the Lord High Admiral in cocked hat 
and gold braid. It is one of the show 
functions of the season, and seats of 
admission are in demand. You may go 
there expecting to smile, and your 
friends among the high functionaries 
may give you a sly wink to intimate that, 
though they are governing Englishmen 
with their very patrician accents, the, 
ire themselves entoving the joke of the 
little toy parliament—*‘playing house 
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with England,”’ murmured a lady at my 
side; and “lolanthe!”’ one of the dis- 
tinguished lawyers himself whispered be- 
hind his hand—vyet, for all that, vou 
cannot help being impressed, particular- 
ly if you are gifted with the historic 
sense. his is England's traditional way 
of doing things—the wavy she did things 
once in America, the wav she is still 
doing things in all her colonies. But the 
smallness of the stage in Nassau, and 
the sense of the isolation of this handful 
of governing Englishmen from the rest 








MOTOR-BOATS WAIT TO TAKE YOU FISHING OR 


of the world, bring into relief the dra- 
matic elements of the occasion and 
make it eloquently symbolic. 

Behind this group of legislative build- 
ings stand the police headquarters and 
the police court. Though there is quite 
a good little theater in Nassau, this 
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police court may be called Nassau’s real 
house of entertainment. It is a favorit 
haunt of character-loving visitors on 
sunny mornings. l[hen, with windows 
wide open to the rustling trees, a pater 
nally patient magistrate disentangles the 
usually tiny and pitiful troubles of his 
black “children,” ferreting out the ab 
surd facts from evidencs given with be 
wildering circumlocution and in a dia 
lect which the stranger strives in vain 
to follow, coaxing preposterously thick 
headed witnesses, and dropping into 

their own dark vy baby 

talk to make them feel 
at home Lhe Cases a§&re 
mostly brought by ne 
groes, and usually about 


| 


pathetic or amusing 
triles. When money 1s 
involved, it 1s frequently 
but a few pence and sel 
dom exceeds a pound. 
lhe negro is very proud 
of his neghts as a litigant, 
and has his fellow ar- 
rested on the smallest 
provocation. l saw a 
very small boy arrested 
and tried for passing off 
a hve-cent piece as a six- 
pence on an oldish man, 
who then _ vociferousl 
called upon the heavens, 
and the police, to wit- 
ness the unparalleled 
enormity of the offense. 
It 1s illegal to sweat 
publicly in Nassau. 
Hence, as will be im- 
agined, springs a rich 
crop of mirthful cases, 
from which that lonely 
magistrate (can you 
blame him?) extracts 
what personal fun he 
can, perhaps occasion- 
ally—if he be a certain 
young Irish magistrate 
who is the most popular 
performer on the police bench—throw- 
ing out a serio-comic glance at his 
white audience, a wistful bid for hu- 
morous sympathy. 

“They are just children—and have to 
be treated as such’’—so the resident 
Englishman invariably sums up _ the 
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NASSAU 





Ok 


ero question, whether he be an im- 
ted government ofhcial or a “cone ey 
the curious name given to Nassau- 
born whites, from a large shell-fish of 
that name. So far as a stranger can 
udge, the relation between the Nas 
tu Enelishman and his darkies is a 
kindly one, and if the 


dat k Vy is poor, and kk oks 


none the less looks 
ha pps as well. No one, 
black or white, is particu- 
larly rich in Nassau. Where 
is the opportunity, now 
tha: the good old piratic, 
hlockade-running days are 
wer? And the negro, at all 
vents, needs so little in a 
climate which 

to providing free food for 
any one with a = stmp of 
v irden, and where the sea 
on is practically summet 
ll the year round. If a 
maximum of happine ss on 
: minimum of work be a 


it, he 


comes neal 


mula that appeals to you, 
the place to see it in appa 
rently satisfactory operation 
s *Grant’s Town,” a sort 
of extensive village directly 
back of Nassau, where the 
negro keeps himself strictly 
to himself, with his own 


churches, dance-halls, and et a 
saloons; his own castes and | , 
cults, and. they say, his s 
own royalties—for the blood- bers 
bond with their native 


\frica is still very strong, 

tribal distinctions still well 

marked, ““obeah”’ practised, 

and fire-dances to be wit- 

nessed by the curious. The Nassau dar- 
ky is very religious, and the religious ex- 
ercises of certain sects, such as “‘the Holy 
Jumpers” and the “‘Shouters” are among 
the regulation “attractions” of the col- 
ony. When he is not praying or singing 
hymns he is dancing; and when night 
falls on Nassau—night often of incom- 
parably lovely moonlight—the barbaric 
droning and braying of dance-music 
starts somewhere in the mysterious 
“heart of darkness” back of the town, 
and, should you awaken in the small 
hours, you will hear it still “keeping up.” 
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Nassau is an exceedingly sociable lit- 
tle place. Lhe re sidents, the majority 
of whom are inextricably related, natu- 
rally get a little tired of one another in 
thei isolation, and make the most of 
the winter visitors. So, if you don’t look 
out, these kind people will keep you 
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COCOANUT PALMS GROWING AS CAS 
UALLY AS APPLES IN NEW ENGLAND 


at it the whole three months, taking tea 
with them in their paradisal gardens, o1 
playing bridge (which they do eternally) 
in their charming houses with jalousied 
verandas looking out on the fairy sea, 
or taking lunch with them to taste their 
own particular brand of fish chowder, 
a sort of bouillabaisse, which may be 
called the national dish. Most other 
things you can do elsewhere you can do 
at Nassau, too; there 1s always dancing 
at the Colonial, golf at the links, and a 
miniature edition of the game called 
“court golf” in the hotel gardens; you 


THE OLD GOVERNMENT 


can play polo and you can horse-race, 
if you have a mind to: 
these things you can do elsewhere. 
where else can you swim in such water 


but, as | say, 


But 


water in which all iridescence and all 
purity, and every color of earth and 
heaven, all jewels and all flowers, all 


magical changes of light, all sorceries of 


rhythmic motion, dream and dance to- 


HOUSE 


gether in an elemental exhilaration over 
fathoms of living crystal and moon- 
white coral floors? And where else can 
you taste the se a-thnill as you taste 
it cruising among those lonely cays 
with their gleaming beaches and wav 
ing cocoanut palms, and haunted by the 
spirits of the old dare-devils of the 
seal 
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BY MARY E. 
CEA i] ws 2 4™LD Billy Thomas sat 
(3 st beside the window. He 
4 \ had the weekly religious 
Y () ¥ newspaper on his knee. 
Be Ese He was not reading it. 
Us ge He never read it. If 


IZ questioned, he could 

vt have told why he so apparently 
cherished it. There was certainly no 
affectation about Billy, and least of all 
affectation with regard to religion. He 
was a very good old man, leavened to his 
own amusement with a queer, childish 
mischievousness bordering upon the 
malicious. This leaven might not have 
developed had it not been for his daugh- 
ter Esther, who all unwittingly was 
especially fitted to produce such devel- 
opment. Now Esther was not at home. 
She had gone down street on an errand. 
Billy was very carefully attired. His 
collar was immaculate. Esther had 
brushed his coat twice that very day. 
Billy, left to himself, would never have 
brushed his coat. He had arrived at an 
age when his house of life had become 
to a certain degree perfectly uninterest- 
ing to him. All he asked of it was a com- 
fortable acquiescence with his wishes. 
He desired no rheumatic pains. Stiff- 
ness he recognized as incident to his en- 
durance in his present form upon the 
earth; he bore that with cheerful stolid- 
ity. He wished for warmth and food for 
that worn old habitation of flesh, and 
he wished more than for anything else 
for a certain freedom. That he did not 
have. Esther very innocently prevented 
that. Billy was like a child who frets 
because he is not allowed to kick and 
sprawl and change monotonous order to 
disorder. In reality, Billy practically 
wished to make his mud-pies of life 
instead of sitting there so carefully 
combed and brushed, with his religious 
newspaper unread on his knees. He was 
thinking about his daughter with a sort 
of rueful love and admiration and dis- 
sent. He said to himself, as he often 

Vor. CXXXIL—No. 787.—4 





Emancipation 


WILKINS FREEMAN 


“e 


Esther is the salt of 
She’s as pretty as they make 
‘em, and neat, and a good cook, and she 
does her duty by me, and she has a hard 


said to Sam Ellis: 
the earth. 


time of it. She would have a harder if 
she didn’t naturally expect so much of 
men-folks and make allowances. My 
daughter is as good and pretty a woman 
as you can find in a week of Sundays, 
but sometimes I sorter wish she was as 
easy-goin’ as her ma was. Maybe if her 
ma had lived Esther would have been 
more like her. She wouldn’t have tried 
half as hard and she would have been a 
darned sight better off, and so would 
other folks.” 

Billy, thinking of Esther, realized that 
his heart, loving as it was toward her, 
inclined toward rebellion. A queer ex- 
pression was in his bright old eyes. Sud- 
denly he crumpled the religious paper 
viciously, and threw it down on the 
floor. Then he stamped on it. Then 
he looked alarmed. He bent over stiffly, 
gathered it up and refolded it. Then 
he looked out of the window at the yard 
and the horse-chestnut-tree holding its 
young umbrella-shaped leaves over its 
straight trunk. Old Billy gazed, and his 
face—a very simple old face as to line 
and feature—became complex. 

He looked away from the window at 
the room perfectly ordered. There was 
not a speck of dust. The vases on the 
mantel-shelf stood each in its appointed 
place. The books on the table were 
arranged in exact little piles. The lamp 
stood in the mathematical center. The 
table-cover hung with absolute correct- 
ness. The chairs were ranged about the 
room as if by line and rule. Not one 
picture hung off the true level. 

Old Billy regarded everything gloom- 
ily. After a while he got up and walked 
past the table, and without apparent 
intent knocked against it. A little 
vase containing exactly six daffodils was 
upset. The water trickled slowly over 
the chenille table-cloth and dripped to 
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the floor. A pile of books was pushed 
awry. Old Billy next encountered a 
steel engraving, “The Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers.” After he had passed, 
the picture hung decidedly off the 
Ber geg v3 Then old Billy, on his way 

ack to his chair, stumbled over a mat 
and left it turned up at one end. 

He sat down and regarded things with 
a grin. He looked like a malevolent 
child. He was an old man, but full of 
wiry strength. His thick, gray hair 
and beard “had the outward spring of 
strong wire. His eyes were sparklingly 
alert. 

Old Billy gazed out of the window. 
It was nearly time for Esther’s return. 
He was still uneasy. He gazed as far 
down the road as he could, but saw no 
sign of Esther. He rose quickly and 
fairly ran out of the room. He returned, 
and again jostled the table and “The 
Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers,” and 
this time he touched the mantel-shelf. 
When he sat down again he could see 
distinctly a shadow, as of dust, over the 
front of the shelf and on the glass of the 
picture. Another pile of books on the 
table was awry. Old Billy raised a hand 
with the forefinger stiffly crooked, and 
rubbed it across the crystal-like window. 
There was left a smear, as of lard. Old 
Billy put his hands on the under side of 
his coat-tails and rubbed off the butter 
and flour on them. Then he chuckled. 
“Ruther guess Betsey would laugh till 
she cried, ef she was was here,” he said 
aloud. When Esther entered he was 
reading his religious weekly. 

“All wrapped up in your paper, 
father?’ she remarked in her clear, fine 
voice. Old Billy read on. Esther 
crossed the room to put away her hat 
and coat. She removed the hat carefully 
and put it on the closet shelf; removed 
her coat, adjusted it over a hanger, and 
replaced it upon its hook. Then she 
turned, her thin hands mechanically 
smoothing her satin-smooth hair. 

Esther was a pretty creature in an 
unassertive fashion. She was made of 
charming shadows instead of colors; of 
charming delays rather than progres- 
sions. Her soft hair, neither black nor 
brown, although glossy, showed no high- 
lights; her smooth cheeks, flawless in 
texture, had no bloom; her gray eyes 
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gave out no sparks of inward fire even 
when Esther was firm. 

Esther was firm after a curious fash- 
ion. She never ordered, but her attitude 
was in itself equivalent to a whole broad- 
side of orders. She never raised her 
vci.e, she often did not express a wish; 
but her silence held the force of ultimate 
command. Her aged father, retaining, 
as he still did in very high measure, the 
fire of youth, was no match for her. 
His rebellious desires, his impatience for 
his own way, were blunted before her as 
before a porcelain wall of purest, im- 
penetrable femininity. . Billy’s Betsey, 
easy-going as she had been, had pos- 
sessed a temper which her man could 
meet in fair fight, and either win or be 
worsted. Esther had apparently no 
temper whatever. She had simply char- 
acter, resistant in its primary quality. 
Old Billy never argued with his daugh- 
ter. He was reduced to the slyness of 
petty diplomacy. The time was at hand 
when he would once more gather himself 
up for a last aggressive move, but it had 
not yet arrived. He continued to sit 
perfectly still, with his eyes fixed upon 
the printed page before him. 

Esther surveyed the disorder of the 
room. Old Billy felt her eyes turn tow- 
ard him. He made no sign. He knew 
from past experience that she would not 
exclaim nor question. Esther straight- 
ened carefully “The Landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers,” the vases on the she'f, 
the pile of books on the table. She 
glided out of the room and returned 
with cloths. She wiped the water from 
the overturned vase. She replaced the 
daffodils. She dusted off the flour. 
After she had straightened and dusted 
everything, and readjusted the rug 
which Billy had kicked, she put away 
the duster. Billy never raised his eyes. 

Then Esther saw the smear on the 
window-glass. Even then she did not 
exclaim. She stood staring at it. The 
faintest pink had come over her smooth 
cheeks. Her eyes, while still devoid of 
sparkle, were alive with wonder. At 
last she spoke. 

“Have you been having some bread 
and butter, father?” she asked. 

Billy apparently did not hear. 

“Have you been having some bread 
and butter, father?’ repeated Esther. 
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“Hey?” 

“Have you been having some bread 
and butter?” 

“No, Esther, I ’ain’t,” 
and returned again to his paper. 


replied Billy, 


Esther said no more. She again went 
out for a cloth. This time she brought 
a basin of hot water and some polishing- 
powder. She could not well reach the 
window, and Billy moved, hitching his 
chair slightly. 

Esther worked, cleaning off the smear 
and polishing the glass. She eyed it, not 
quite satished. When she went out, 
evidently to tr, her polish on the out- 
side, thinking that some of the trouble 
must be there, Billy clapped his hand 
over his mouth and nearly choked with 
repressed mirth. When Esther ap- 
peared on the other side of his window 
with her polish, he was reading his paper 
with an intensely sober face. 

Billy enjoyed himself immensely. 
These little tricks were his only amuse- 
ment. He loved his daughter, but deep- 
rooted in his nature was the love of 
mischief, even against one whom he 
loved. He derived a peculiar pleasure 
from its exercise in the case of Esther, 
because she was so completely unsus- 
pecting. What she did suspect her fa- 
ther did not even dream. Had he 
dreamed it, he would have enjoyed it to 
the full. Poor Esther Thomas feared her 
father was gradually losing his wits from 
old age. She had a fair amount of rea- 
son. She knew perfectly well in what a 
state of order and cleanliness she had 
left the house when she went out. She 
knew, of course, that flour and lard do 
not of their own volition get on tables 
and shelves and windows. Her father 
had been the only person in the house. 
Esther was aware that her father must 
be the culprit. He had put her order in 
disorder; he had sprinkled flour over 
spotless surfaces; he had smeared the 
clear window-glass. Esther knew this, 
but her mind could grasp no motive 
within reason for the deeds. She had no 
conception of mischief for the sake of 
mischief, of uneasiness finding its safety- 

valve. She therefore told herself sadly 
that “poor father was failing,” and she 
must be even more watchful regarding 
her duty toward him. 

Esther Thomas was a sweet woman. 
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She was sweet like a flower, blooming 
only under certain restrictions, facing 
always cne way. After she had cleaned 
the window she went into the kitchen 
and washed carefully the cloth and her 
hands. 

While she was there, old Billy, gazing 
out, saw Sam Ellis. Right opposite the 
Thomas house was the little grocery- 
store. Sam was standing on the piazza 
gazing longingly over at Billy. Billy 
shook his head, raised his hand, and 
went through an elaborate code of sig- 
nals. Sam understood. When Esther 
re-entered the room her father was hav- 
ing a hard coughing-spell. Old Billy had 
rather violent attacks of asthma. Esther 
went to the little chimney cupboard for 
a bottle of medicine. 

“Te ain’t—there,” strangled Billy. 

“Why, where is it, father?” 

“T—used up—the last on’t—some 
days ago—while you was out, and I 
threw the bottle away. No use of old 
medicine-bottles settin’ round,” Billy 
coughed and wheezed. 

Esther went to the closet and got her 
hat and coat. Old Billy, still coughing, 
watched her slyly. 

“Where you—goin’ ?”’ 

“Down to the drug-store to get an- 
other bottle of your medicine. Keep 
perfectly still while I am gone, father. 
I will be back as soon as I can.” 

Billy coughed. He found it rather 
difficult to desist after he had watched 
his daughter out of sight. He still 
coughed while frantically beckoning 
Sam Ellis on the grocery piazza. 

Sam shambled over and entered, grin- 
ning. Sam was a shabby figure. He 
came from a good old family, but he was 
the last shred of it, swaying and fraying 
before the winds of destiny, with nobody 
of his kith or kin to mend him, or brush 
him, or attend generally to his physical 
welfare. He lived alone in a corner of 
the old Ellis house. Dreadful tales were 
told by good housekeepers about the 
state of that house and especially Sam’s 
corner. Carpets had not loon taken up 
for half a century. Moth and rust 
reigned undisputed. However, Sam was 
a happier man than Billy. He had all 
that is sometimes left to the aged of the 
world, his own way, and he loved it. 
Billy gazed at him when he entered, 
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with a queer affection and envy. The 
two old men loved each other. Billy 
envied; Sam pitied. 

“How did ye manage it?” queried 
Sam. 

“Had a coughin’-spell, and the medi- 
cine was all gone.” He winked and 
coughed again in spite of himself. 

“You hadn’t ought to take liberties 
with that cough,” said Sam, anxiously. 
Out of a jungle of crisscross lines of 
white hairs covering his face his blue 
eyes gleamed tenderly upon his friend. 
His bald head rose dome-like and 
shining, but his white beard covered his 
cheeks and fell upon his breast. He had 
been a handsome man. He had never 
married, but he had had in his youth his 
love-affair. The girl whom he had loved 
had died. 

Sam could not quite understand 
Billy’s attitude with regard to his daugh- 
ter. “Why d’ye have to manceuver 
that way to get a minute to see me?” he 
queried, with regard to the cough- 
medicine. “Now Esther always seems 
to me real mild and gentle.” 

“She is. Esther’s the salt of the earth, 
and she never gets mad nor speaks up,” 
declared Billy. 

“Then why—” 

“If she did get mad I wouldn’t feel 
called upon to manceuver. She and me 
could fight it out, and I guess I’d get my 
own way,” said Billy. 

Sam took his venerable pipe out of his 
pocket. He looked inquiringly at Billy, 
who shook his head. 

Sam replaced the pipe. “S’pose it 
wouldn’t do,” he admitted. 

“She would smell it,” said Billy. “I 
don’t never smoke mine except once in a 
while in summer-time, when I can get 
down in the orchard, and the wind ain’t 
toward the house, and she’s gone out 
anyway.” 

“*What does she say?” 

“She don’t say nothin’. She don’t 
even sniff round the way some women 
would. Esther is a lady, if she is my 
daughter. I jest know it wouldn’t do 
for me to smoke my old pipe around the 
house as long as she’s livin’ here, so I 
keep it in the lowermost secretary 
drawer.” 

Sam regarded Billy thoughtfully. He 
got up and peered down the street. 


“It ain’t time for her yet,” said Billy. 

Sam thrust his face close to Billy’s and 
whispered, “‘When is she goin’ to git 
married to the parson?” 

“She ain’t never goin’ to as long as | 
live.” 

“How d’ye know?” 

“She told him so. She said it was her 
duty to stay right here and take care of 
me. He acted real nice about it; said 
I would be jest as welcome to live with 
*em as if I was his own father. But *: 
told him he couldn’t leave his mother; 
and neither of ’em said anything, but 
both of ’em knew that wouldn’t work 
old lady Comstock livin’ with her daugh- 
ter-in-law’s pa.” 

Sam chuckled. “Golly! You couldn’t 
hev said your soul was your own, sure 
enough,” he remarked. 

Billy chuckled in response. “ Reckon 
you're right. Betwixt Esther’s holdin’ 
her tongue and the old lady not holdin’ 
hers, it ’d been a case of the upper and 
nether millstones,” said he. “‘ Esther and 
Willard both knew that wouldn’t do, 
and Esther, she won’t leave me nohow.” 

“You could git along.” 

Billy fairly snorted. “Git along! | 
ruther reckon I could! I could git Ser- 
rah Miles to come here. She’s spry and 
a good housekeeper, and she ’ain’t never 
tried to have her way. She ’ain’t got any 
way. She’d keep house, and you could 
about live here. We could do jest as we 
was a mind to.” 

“But Esther’s sot.” 

“When it comes to what she thinks is 
her duty, Esther is more than sot. She’s 
growed to it.” 

“Willard Comstock always liked her, 
and a minister ought to have a wife.” 

“Esther told him not to come here 
again. She said it would make talk, and 
he’d better marry some one else. She 
said, ‘As long as father lives, my duty is 
right here.’ It made me feel kind of 
queer.” Old Billy’s voice was pathetic. 
“Seems as if old folks hadn’t ought to 
stand in the way of young ones, but how 
in Sam Hill be they goin’ to git out till 
the Lord calls em?” 

“Near as I can see, you ain’t in the 
way.” 

“No, I ain’t, but she thinks I’m her 
duty, and there’s no use tryin’ to reason 
her out of it.” 
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“ An’ he ain’t comin’ any more?” 

“He ’ain’t been here for months, and 
| can see she’s feelin’ sort of miserable 
about it.” 

‘‘Why don’t he stick it out an’ come? 
| guess when I was his age I'd have 
tepped right over her duty an’ trompled 
it down.” 

‘Ef he would only come!” reflected 
Billy. “‘He used to come to tea some- 
times.” Suddenly he sat up. His face 
assumed the expression of eager mis- 
chief that it had worn when he had made 
his expedition into the pantry for the 
flour and lard. His eyes snapped. He 
slapped his knee. “By hookey!” said 
he. “I'll git W illard Comstock here to 
tea this very night.” 

Sam eyed him, as excited as his friend. 
‘How will you manage?” he demanded. 
For answer Billy rapped madly on the 
window. 

“What you doin’ that for?” 

“I’m goin’ to send the little Abbott 
boy to invite him. Eddy Abbott is such 
a good little boy, nobody can suspicion 
anything ain’t all right. Esther, she’s 
got plenty of cake and a floating-island. 
She baked this mornin’. [I'll do it.” 
Billy beckoned frantically. 

A little boy on the street outside, 
moving waveringly on_ reller-skates, 
turned a pretty face toward the window. 

“Come in here a minute. Come in 
here a minute,” said Billy. 

The boy could not have heard him, 
but he saw the beckoning old hand. He 
navigated with difficulty up the front 
walk to the door, where Billy met 
him. 

When Billy returned to the sitting- 
room he looked rather pale but trium- 
phant. “Eddy Abbott is going to tell 
Willard Comstock that Miss Esther 
Thomas invites him to take tea with her 
and her pa at six o'clock to-night,” he 
W hispe red. 

“Guess I’d better light out,” said 
Sam, rising. 

“Guess you'd better. It’s most time 
for her to come home.” 

“Ain’t you goin’ to shave or put on 
a clean collar. or nothin’ ?” 

“Can’t, unless | want her to suspicion 
somethin’.” 

“Well,” said Sam. He lounged out, 
and presently Billy saw him seated in an 
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arm-chair on the grocery piazza. He 
was smoking his pipe. He waved his 
hand imperceptibly. Then Esther ap- 
peared, walking rather hurriedly down 
the street with her little parcel from the 
drug-store. 

“| guess I feel some better,” Billy 
said when his daughter entered, bottle 
and spoon in hand. 

“You had better take it, anyway, 
father. You are not breathing properly 

’” 
now. 

Billy murmured something about 
“not spilin’ his appetite for supper,” but 
he took his dose. Esther went out in the 
kitchen. Billy rose and peeped out 
stealthily. Esther was mixing biscuits. 
Billy nodded approvingly and returned 
to his seat. 

He had begun to smell the biscuits 
baking when he saw a young man com- 
ing hastily up the street. He gave a sigh 
of relief. Billy had realized the risk he 
had run of getting a message of refusal 
by little Eddy Abbott, and his daugh- 
ter’s discovery of the plot. Now that 
the young man was accepting, he knew 
that all would be well. However puz- 
zled Esther Thomas might be, she would 
say nothing when a guest appeared at 
tea-time. She had a great sense of hospi- 
tality. She might have refused to see 
Willard in the evening, but at tea-time 
his welcome was assured, however be 
wildered she might be. 

After Willard entered, Billy, gazing 
across at the grocery, saw Sam Ellis 
double up with laughter. He chuckled 
softly to himself. Esther had ushered 
the minister into the best parlor. She 
came hurrying out to her father. 

“The minister has come to tea,” she 
whispered. Her cheeks were softly 
blushing. 

“Did you ask him?” 

Esther shook her head. “I don’t un- 
derstand it,” she whispered, “but he has 
come. Go into the bedroom, father, and 
let me brush your hair and coat. You 
won't have time to shave. Are your 
hands clean? Qh, father! come out in 
the kitchen and wash your hands.” 

When Billy was fairly tidy and back 
in his chair, he looked across at the gro- 
cery. Sam still sat smoking on the 
piazza. The minister was now in the 
sitting-room. Billy nodded solemnly, 
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with warning finger raised. Sam nodded 
solemnly in response. 

Willard Comstock, discoursing to 
Billy about a recent death in the village, 
with absent eyes upon Esther, a grace- 
ful vision moving about in the next 
room, saw neither signal. Billy, talk- 
ing to the minister, saw presently his 
dear Sam lounge down the street. He 
pictured him getting his solitary meal 
in his littered corner of the old colonial 
house. He wished, with the pathetic 
wish of age and essential loneliness, to 
be with him there. What had he—old, 
with tastes reverting to those of child- 
hood—to do with this fine young clergy- 
man who loved his daughter? What had 
he, really, to do with this dainty, grace- 
ful, fairly perfect daughter? Poor old 
Billy wanted to be in his own tracks of 
life—those tracks which he and his wife 
Betsey had followed so easily. 

He did not like the supper which 
Esther finally served. The dining-table 
glittered with the best china and silver, 
and a piece or two of cut-glass. Apple- 
blossoms in a green bowl decorated the 
center. Esther had prepared a salad, 
very pretty, but strange to Billy’s old- 
fashioned taste. The minister praised 
it. Billy felt a slight scorn. Esther had 
thin slices of pink ham. Billy liked 
thick slices, but on aecount of the guest 
had to put up with the thin. Billy, 
silently eating, reflected how fortunate 
it was that Willard Comstock had a 
mother. Otherwise he would be obliged 

live with Willard and Esther. It 
would be perfectly peaceful, but the 
restraint of those bonds of Christian 
grace would be insupportable. 

The next afternoon Esther went to 
the sewing society, and Billy, as soon as 
the coast was clear, started to see Sam. 
He stole out of the house, locking the 
kitchen door and putting the key under 
the mat on the porch, and taking a back 
road. The main one led by the church 
in whose chapel the sewing-society was 
meeting. 

Billy was slightly lame, but he moved 
quickly. He was afraid that Sam might 
not be at home, but the other old man 
met him at the door, his blue eyes gleam- 
ing with fond welcome out of his furze of 
white hair. 


Billy entered, and was blest, to his 
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conviction, with the utmost which earth 
had to bestow. It was seldom he got 
such a chance as this. When he entered 
the room in which Sam Ellis spent most 
of his time, he looked about him bliss- 
fully. It suited him. It was his ideal of 
perfect comfort. it was the large, state- 
ly south room of the old mansion. There 
were paneled walls and a wonderful 
mantelpiece, and the doors were marvel- 
ous. here were pieces of fine old ma- 
hogany furniture, and everything had 
been made completely subservient to the 
use of the human creature who owned it, 
and was, to Billy’s mind, fulfilling its 
ultimate destiny. 

The tapestry carpet was fairly won- 
derful in its accumulation of colors over 
and above the original patterns. The 
paneled walls were brown with smoke 
and drab with dust, and spotted like 
leopards in bas-relief until they had 
taken on the aspect of deliberate, al- 
though bizarre, decoration. The chairs 
and the deep old sofa were worn into 
the exact comfortable needs of human 
forms. A stovepipe had been fitted 
into an iron fireboard covering the great 
fireplace, and there was a cooking-stove. 
Before it stood a kitchen table. That 
was covered by a very smooth, clean 
cloth of linen, and it glittered with an 
old solid-silver service. The cloth of 
linen and the bright silver at first seemed 
curiously at odds with the room, and yet 
they were not. They were made sub- 
servient, as all else there, to the human 
need. 

Sam Ellis, sole remnant of his family, 
required perfect cleanliness with regard 
to his meals, and his bedroom was im- 
maculate. Every week his laundry was 
carefully attended to. Much of Sam’s 
slender income was spent for cleanliness, 
although the general aspect of his living- 
room went far to deny it. 

Dust was everywhere. Sam was philo- 
sophical about dust. “Folks are silly, 
fussin’ so about dust,” he was wont to 
remark. “Dust has to be somewhere. 
When it’s layin’ on the chairs and tables 
it’s out of mischief. You ain’t breathin’ 
itin. What folks want to go round stir- 
rin’ up dust for when it’s quiet and 
out of mischief, beats me.” 

That afternoon old Billy settled down 
in his favorite chair, a worn, leather- 
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covered rocker which fitted his old bones 
with luxuriousness of comfort. He drew 
a long sigh of content. After a while he 
filled his pipe, and the two men smoked, 
and the room was afloat with curling 
wreaths and eddies of rank smoke. 
However, Billy’s face wore an expression 
of anxiety. Sam watched him. 

“Didn’t pan out the way you wanted 
it to last night, I reckon,” he said at 
length. 

Billy sniffed disgustedly. “No, it 
didn’t,” he grunted. “Too much talk 
about duty. Nothin’ but duty. Land! 
I wonder whether folks are really so 
much better then they was when you 
and I was young. Near as I can recol- 
lect, there wasn’t anywhere near so 
much said about duty.” 

“Then Esther and Willard think it 
ain’t their duty to get married?” 

Billy shook his head. “I listened. 
Had to. Esther thinks it’s her duty not 
to tell me things to worrit me. Drat her 
duty! An’ there ain’t any way left, if 
I feel as if I had ought to know things, 
except to listen. So I listened last night. 
They was settin’ in the best parlor, and 
the door won’t shut tight. I stole down, 
dreadful still, in my stockin’ feet, after 
they thought I was abed, and I listened. 
Lord A’mighty, Sam, I ain’t the only 
duty. They are stuck fast ag’in.” 

“What else?” 

“Willard’s ma.” 

Sam leaned back and _ laughed. 
“Maria Comstock is just plumb crazy to 
have Willard get married and leave her 
in peace with her sister, Mis’ Plummer,” 
said he. “She told me so only day be- 
fore yesterday. She was gettin’ along, 
as spry as you please, down to the store. 
She stepped out like a young girl, and 
her black-silk skirts was swishin’, and 
her bunnit strings flyin’, and her head 
up. I stopped and spoke to her. You 
know Maria and me used to sort of go 
together when we was children. I’ve 
always thought that if somebody else 
hadn’t come up for her, Maria and me 
might have made a match of it. She was 
a real pretty girl, and as smart as they 
make ’em, and she ain’t got over it yet. 
I thought I’d sort of hint about Willard, 
and she spoke her mind right out. ‘Why 
on earth,’ said she, ‘Willard and Esther 
want to act the way they do is beyond 





me. Near as I can find out, Esther 
thinks it’s her duty not to leave her pa, 
and she thinks her pa and me wouldn’t 
get along if Willard took him here or 
she took me there. And we surely 
would not,’ says Maria. ‘We surely 
would not, because | don’t want any 
such arrangement, and I wouldn’t stand 
havin’ that old man around a minute.’ 
I’m tellin’ you just what she said,” 
stated Sam, apologetically, to Billy. 
“You know what Maria is.” 

“T don’t mind,” said Billy. 

“*T want Willard to get married, the 
sooner the better, and leave me and 
sister Addie Plummer in peace,’ says 
Maria. ‘We are livin’ in the old Com- 
stock house, anyway, and folks are think- 
in’ it sort of hard because the minister 
don’t go to live in that nice new parson- 
age they’ve built. Willard and Esther 
can get married, and Esther’s pa can 
have somebody come and keep house for 
him, if he don’t want to live with them 
and they don’t want him.’” 

Sam hesitated and then laughed. 

“What did she say next?” asked Billy. 

“Well, Maria did say she thought you 
were sort of cranky, and maybe it would 
work out better for you not to live with 
them.” 

Billy laughed. “‘Maria and me have 
got just exactly the same opinions,” 
said he. 

Sam chuckled. “I near snorted right 
out in her face when she said that. 
Maria was always smart as a whip, and 
good-lookin’, but, gee whiz! stand out of 
the way when you hear her petticoats 
swishin’. But I swan, now she’s in the 
right of it. She says she and her sister 
can be a heap more comfortable if Wil- 
lard gets married. She says their help 
is gittin’ old, and it’s nothin’ but tend 
door, and answer the telephone, and en- 
tertain ministers exchangin’. She says 
it ain’t any work for elderly women. 
Then she says they have to entertain a 
lot besides, and poor folks are always 
comin’ for some charity just at meal- 
times. Lord! poor Maria Comstock 
don’t want duty done by her any more 
than you do, Billy. And I’ve been 
thinkin’ about Serrah Miles. What do 
you want to bother with her for? Here’s 
this big house, and you and me could 
git along enough sight better together 
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than either of us could with any woman 
housekeeper. I have Mis’ Doty come 
in every week, and wash and iron, and 
that’s all we need done. I can cook to 
beat any woman round here; and I don’t 
want any arrangin’ of my belongin’s so 
I can’t find a durned thing when I want 
it. You could rent your house, Billy, 
and that would give you and Esther a 
little extra. Of course, it wouldn’t cost 
you nothin’ to live here, but money is 
money.” 

“Yes, it is,” assented Billy. He 
sighed. “Tell you what ’tis, Sam: livin’ 
here with you, and both of us doin’ jest 
as we are a mind to, would be too much 
for this world, I guess. I'd feel as I used 
to with Betsey. Betsey used to let me 
smoke all over the house. She said to- 
bacco ashes was clean dirt, and good to 
keep out moths. I dunno but Betsey 
would have smoked herself if I’d tried 
to make her. And I cou:d set anywhere 
I wanted to, and tip my chair back, and 
lean my head agin’ any wall-paper in the 
house. And if I put a thing down any- 
where, I’d find it right there six months 
from then. Betsey never picked up my 
things so I couldn't find ’em. And that 
*Landin’ of the Pilgrim Fathers’ always 
used to hang with the left side ’way 
down, and every time I see it hangin’ 
straight it makes me homesick. Esther’s 
a good daughter, though.” 

“Lord, yes! she’s good enough, but 
she’s too everlastin’ stuck on her duty to 
know when it’s barkin’ everybody else’s 
shins!” 

**I don’t know what to do,” said Billy, 
despondently. “She and Willard talked 
real decided last night.” 

Sam Ellis started up. “There’s Eddy 
Abbott,” he said. lie rushed to the 
door and called: “Hullo, Eddy! Eddy, 
come here a minute.” 

Sam admitted the small boy, as pink- 
faced and gentle as a little girl. “You 
wait a minute, Eddy,” said Sam. 

Eddy stood immovable, waiting. He 
was an obedient child. He did not even 
shift his weight from one foot to the 
other. He did not even stare about the 
room while Sam wrote two notes at the 
old secretary. 

“Here, Eddy,” said Sam. “You give 
this one to the minister, and the other to 
Miss Esther Thomas. She’s at the sew- 
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ing-circle in the vestry. Here, you wait 
a minute, Eddy.” Sam took the lid 
from an earthen jar which stood on 
a magnificent old mahogany table, and 
brought forth two very large brown 
doughnut twists. ‘“‘Here, Eddy,” said 
Sam. 

“Thank you,” said Eddy. He stowed 
away the notes carefully in his little coat 
pocket, took the doughnuts, and walked 
away eating them. 

“I fried them doughnuts yesterday,” 
said Sam. “I don’t want none of your 
fancy cakes, but I do like good solid 
doughnuts and pies; and what’s more, 
I can make ’em to suit me better than 
any woman I’ve known sence my own 
mother.” 

‘What did you say in them notes?” 

“I said somethin’ that’s goin’ to bring 
duty to a head, jest like a bile,” said 
Sam, and roared at his own joke. 

Billy looked a little alarmed, then he 
also laughed. 

“Now we'll set back an’ wait,” said 
Sam. 

Esther was the first to arrive. 
came hurrying down the street. 
met her at the door. 

“Ts father here? What is the matter?” 
she asked. She was a little out of breath. 
Sam, looking over her heaving shoulder, 
draped with soft gray cloth, could see 
Willard Comstock approaching. He was 
walking rapidly. Sam’s notes had been 
peremptory. 

““Now don’t you be one mite scared, 
Esther,” said Sam. “There ain’t any- 
thing to be scared about. Your father’s 
in here, and we are goin’ to settle things. 
Why, here’s Willard. Hullo, Willard. 
Walk right in.” 

Willard Comstock, tall and pale, and 
gentle of expression, with a square chin 
which seemed to denote that gentleness 
might have to win, at times, in hard 
battle, did walk in. He and Esther ex- 
changed glances of bewilderment. 

“Nothing is the matter with father, 
is there?’ Esther asked. Her serene 
voice was a little tremulous. 

“Land, no! He’s as right as a cricket. 
No, don’t go in there. That’s the room 
where I live, mostly. I lived there all 
winter, and [’ve got my cookin’-stove in 
there. The spring’s so late I ain’t 
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to next week. 


Here, you come in this 
room. There’s dust, but we are all made 
of dust and we hadn’t ought to mind if 
we do see it layin’ round loose.” 

Sam ushered them into a fairly stately 
apartment. It was very large, the ceil- 
ing high, and the woodwork was a mas- 
terpiece of domestic architecture, pa- 
tiently wrought by hands long since 
folded in the grave. The furniture was 
covered with red damask. Long cur- 
tains red damask, caught back by 
gilt scroll-work, hung at the windows. 
There was a Turkey carpet, and old 
portraits and engravings. The room 
was dark and damp. 

Sam opened a window, and a great 
sighing breath of blooming lilacs from a 
rank growth outside entered the room. 
He opened another, and a shaft of sun- 
light marked by floating dust-motes 
crossed the room. They all sat down. 
Sam began to speak. 

“T know all about it,” said he. “I 
know you two young folks, that ain’t 
gittin’ any younger whilst you're wait- 
in’, want to get married and set up your 
own home. And I know Esther thinks 
it’s her duty to stay single and take 
care of her pa. And Willard thinks 
it’s his to stay single and take ‘care of 
his ma. 

“Now I’m goin’ to preach to the min- 
ister and the minister’s wife. Who be 
you, either one of you, to set up for 
knowin’ what your duty is before other 
folks that’s older? Esther’s father wants 
her to get married. He thinks the world 
of her, and he knows she’s always de- 
voted her life to him, but—he don’t 
want her to! And Willard’s ma; she 
knows Willard has devoted his life to 
her, and—she don’t want him to! 

“Billy, here, and Maria, both just 
want their son and daughter to get mar- 
ried and look out for their own interests, 
and let them alone to look out for theirs. 
Billy knows he’d be a lot happier livin’ 
here with me, and havin’ his harmless 
little way that ain’t goin’ to hurt his 
immortal soul one mite. And Maria 
knows she’s goin’ be a lot happier 
livin’ with her sister than she is with a 
man messin’ ’round, no matter if he is 
her own son and the salt of the earth. 
Maria is all worn out playin’ the second 
religious fiddle. She’s too old. 
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“So both of you, Willard and Esther, 
have been thinkin’ you were doin’ your 
duty and feelin’ real miserable over it 
when you wasn’t neither one of you doin’ 
your duty at all. What you haven't 
neither one of you sensed is that enough 
sight oftener than folks realize doin’ 
their duty is havin’ their own way and 
lettin’ other folks have theirs.” 

Willard and Esther looked at each 
other. 

“It is so,” said Sam Ellis, with a mag- 
nifcent gesture of authority. 

After Willard and Esther had gone, 
Sam began to make preparations for sup- 
per. It was a cold day for May. Sam 
was to have a hot supper. 

Billy watched him, fairly 
with delight. “Say, Sam,” 
“*s’pose it’s settled ?”’ 

“Sure,” said Sam. “They’ll get mar- 
ried right off and then you and me will 
bunk together. Here, you peel these 
onions and slice ’em thin.” 

“Fried onions!” gasped Billy. 

“As prime a beefsteak as ever you 
laid your eyes on and fried onions,” 
proclaimed Sam, “and hot baked pota- 
toes and coffee and doughnuts.” 

“T ’ain’t had any fried onions since 
Betsey died,” said Billy. “She and | 
used to have ’em twice a week, regular. 
Esther would have had ’em if I’d asked 
her, but I never asked her. It would 
have been a real trial to her.” 

“T ain’t sayin’ anything against your 
daughter,” said Sam, “but sometimes 
I’ve really wondered if many folks spoke 
the truth when they said they didn’t like 
onions.” 

“T guess Esther don’t really like ’em,” 
said Billy. 

“Well, I dare say she don’t. We do, 
and we can have ’em every day in the 
week if we want to. Slice ’em thin, 
Billy.” 

“Beefsteak and fried onions,” said 
Billy, thoughtfully. 

Sam, on his way to the stove with the 
beefsteak, looked at Billy, and Billy 
looked at him. In both faces was the 
expression of men who have regained 
freedom and found her dearer than they 
remembered. 

“T guess now we'll all be happy, and 
do our duty, and have our own way,” 
said Sam. 
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NE hundred and nine- 
teen years ago began 
Nie > the four-year period of 
) so-called French spolia- 
; tions on American com- 
merce—a half- forgotten 
¥ Sta) era in our country’s his- 
tory —a time when it was a hazardous 
undertaking to ship goods from an Amer- 
ican port consigned to a foreign port. 
Over-sea commerce in sailing-vessels was 
a source of danger to property at best, 
but during the period referred to the 
activity of French public and private 
armed vessels made such traffic extreme- 
ly perilous. French privateers hovered 
in every part of the Atlantic Ocean, and 
even within the territorial waters of the 
United States. The business of priva- 
teering then was more lucrative than 
that of shipping goods. France and 
England were at war. To all intents and 
purposes the United States was a neu- 
tral, but our commercial loss could hard- 
ly have been greatér had we actually 
been allied in war with one of the bellig- 
erent nations. 

From the time of the execution of 
King Louis XVI., to and through the 
year 1800, seizures of American vessels 
occurred almost daily; plenipotentiaries 
were appointed by France and the 
United States, but came to no under- 
standing; arbitration failed, and the 
seizures and condemnations continued; 
protests and representations passed back 
and forth between the two countries, and 
still the unwarranted seizures and con- 
fiscations went on. But our merchant- 
men persevered; ships went out of port 
despite the heavy losses and the ich 
insurance rates; merchants valiantly 
undertook to carry on their foreign trade 
notwithstanding the vexatious times and 
the indignities heaped upon thera and 
their property. 

For a better understanding of th con- 
ditions then existing it is necessary to go 
back to the year 1778 to see upon what 
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grounds the French contentions were 
based. In that year we entered into two 
treaties with the “ Most Christian King” 
of France, one being of amity and com- 
merce, and the other of alliance. By the 
terms of the latter, through our repre- 
sentatives, Benjamin Franklin, Silas 
Dean, and Arthur Lee, we offered to aid 
France in the event of war between that 
country and Great Britain. This was 
the first treaty entered into by the 
United States, and the first and last en- 
tangling alliance with a foreign power. 

By the terms of the treaty of amity 
and commerce all the documents neces- 
sary to be carried on merchant vessels 
of the contracting nations were enumer- 
ated; the settlement of rights arising 
from captures made at sea were p+ro- 
vided for. The treaty set forth what 
should be and what should not be con- 
sidered contraband of war; it defined 
the rights of the citizens of each coun- 
try, and in general the terms of trade 
between the two nations and with neu- 
trals in time of war were stipulated. 

The aggressions on American com- 
merce, beginning early in 1796, became 
so obnoxious on the part of France that 
Congress was compelled to annul and 
abrogate both treaties by the act of July 
7, 1798, and in so doing took occasion to 
refer to the “system of predatory vio- 
lence . . . hostile to the rights of a free 
and independent nation” then being 
carried on. 

The reason for this was contained in 
the grievances France then entertained 
toward us; she was in the position of a 
deserted ally; we had agreed to give 
certain exclusive privileges to France, 
and then in the fas Treaty gave the 
same rights to Great Britain; we had 
not protected the French West India 
possessions in return for the military aid 
furnished in the War of the Revolution; 
we had given to France’s enemy the 
most valued rights secured to her by 
prior treaty. Upon the publication of 
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the Jay Treaty great indignation was 
aroused in France, and the spoliations 
upon our commerce that followed were 
primarily caused by our failure to ful- 
hl our treaty obligations, and in part 
by the war between Great Britain and 
France, which caused the latter to issue 
certain regulations which in effect were 
prohibitive of American commerce on 
the high seas. 

In the celebrated case of Bass os. 
Tingy, the Supreme Court of the United 
States had occasion to pass upon the 
conditions existing during the so-called 
French spoliation period and to define 
the relations between the nations, and 
the fact being set forth that, our Congress 
‘‘having authorized certain hostilities on 
the high seas by certain persons in cer- 
tain cases” only, it was declared that 
France was “‘a partial enemy”; that a 
‘partial maritime” war existed, but not 
a “perfect” war as understood at the 
time. It is difficult at this day to un- 
derstand what relations would exist be- 
tween two nations engaged in a “par- 
tial” war, but, accepting the definition 
of the Supreme Court, it would seem, 
when we read of events that transpired, 
that we were dangerously close to an 
actual war. 

The authorization referred to by the 
Supreme Court was the act of Congress 
of June 25, 1798, which permitted the 
arming of American merchant vessels for 
the purpose of defense against capture 
as well as to “subdue and capture any 
armed French vessel,” but with the reser- 
vation that the President might there- 
after instruct the armed merchantmen 
to submit to search when French armed 
vessels should observe the law of nations. 

This act was followed shortly by the 
act of July 7, 1798, declaring the treaties 
heretofore entered into between France 
and the United States no longer obliga- 
tory on the United States, and annulling 
and abrogating said treaties. 

The act of July 9, 1798, gave the Presi- 
dent the power to instruct commanders 
of public armed vessels to capture any 
French armed vessel, and further to 
grant commissions to private armed ves- 
sels, which were to have the same au- 
thority to capture and subdue as public 
armed vessels. 


Such was the condition of affairs in the 
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latter part of the year 1798, when we had 
abrogated our treaties with France, 
passed laws directing the seizure of 
French armed vessels by our national 
vessels and armed merchantmen. France 
had broken off diplomatic relations with 
us, exchanges between the respective 
ministers breathed the spirit of war, and 
the only thing lacking to effect an actual 
state of war was a declaration of war 
itself. 

While our histories speak only vaguely 
of our unpleasant relations with France, 
during the two years following these 
events our vessels were captured by the 
French without regard to ship’s papers, 
ownership, or the nature of cargoes. 
New England especially suffered greatly 
by these spoliations. Valuable cargoes 
were despoiled; splendid vessels were 
taken, and in many cases condemned ac- 
cording to French decrees of which our 
merchants had no cognizance. France 
had absolved herself from all laws save 
those declared to be law by herself. 

In justice it cannot be said that our 
own government was entirely blameless 
for the existence of these conditions. It 
is true, as France contended, that we 
had failed to respond to our obligations 
contained in the treaty of alliance of 
1778; it is also true that, had our repre- 
sentations to the government of France 
been more insistent, and partisanship 
less rife in our own country, a better 
understanding of mutual obligations 
might have resulted. 

The position that France took in re- 
gard to the relations then existing cul- 
minated on her part in a system of 
reprisals. A great majority of the Amer- 
ican vessels captured by reason of the 
activity of French privateers were con- 
demned in the West Indies, notably in 
the island of Guadeloupe. The most 
trivial causes were assigned for these 
condemnations. French regulations half 
a century old were brought forth to fur- 
nish apparent bases for their depreda- 
tions. Not a few of these seizures were 
of American vessels bound homeward 
from a West Indian port, the ground for 
condemnation in these cases usually be- 
ing that the vessels had violated a French 
regulation of some kind by having called 
at an English port. The fact that the 
vessels were bound to an American port 
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and that they were American bottoms 
with American cargoes seemed to make 
not the slightest difference. The inevi- 
table condemnation followed after the 
seizure, except in a few isolated cases. 

The high insurance rates of the times 
were very significant of war risks, many 
times running as high as thirty-three and 
a third per cent. of the value of the prop- 
erty insured for the round voyage. The 
situation justified these high rates, and 
many men in Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and other ports who had success- 
fully carried on the business of marine 
insurance and built up what was for 
those days a lucrative business were 
ruined and forced into bankruptcy by 
the spoliations upon our commerce. 

While most of the masters were com- 
pelled to submit their vessels to capture 
without resistance (for want of sufficient 
crew and armament to cope with the 
French), it is gratifying to note that not 
all permitted themselves to be ruthlessly 
seized without a protest. In fact, many 
merchants promptly availed themselves 
of the law which permitted them to arm 
their vessels, and directed their masters 
to defend the property against unlawful 
seizure. A few typical instances will 
suffice to show what happened when one 
of our armed merchantmen met a French 
privateer on the high seas during this 
period 

On March 20, 1799, there sailed from 
Newburyport, Massachusetts, the ship 
Rose, owned by William Bartlett and 
commanded by William Chase. She 
had a crew of twenty-two men and was 
armed with eight carriage guns. Cap- 
tain Chase’s orders were to “defend your 
ship from any enemy that offers to mo- 
iest you.” The voyage was to Surinam, 
at which place the vessel arrived with a 
mixed cargo of fish, meat, gin, hardware, 
and dry-goods, worth nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars—a very valuable cargo 
for those days. Having disposed of his 
cargo according to instructions, the mas- 
ter of the Rose took in a return cargo of 
coffee, cotton, sugar, and cocoa, and 
sailed for the home port. On July 31, 
1799, the Rose was met at sea by the 
French privateer L’Egypte Conquise, of 
fourteen guns and one hundred and 
twenty men. Recognizing the vessel 
as a French privateer, and knowing the 
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fate that awaited the property under his 
charge if captured, Captain Chase re- 
fused to heave to upon summons, and 
thereupon an engagement lasting an 
hour and a half ensued. The American 
vessel valiantly defended herself, but 
was finally boarded and taken by the 
sword after having two men killed and 
fifteen wounded during the engagement. 
‘The privateer was hulled very severely, 
however, and lost twenty-five men killed 
and twenty-one wounded, which is testi- 
mony enough to the valor of the Amer- 
ican crew against a greatly superior at- 
tacking force. The result, of course, was 
the condemnation of the Rose and her 
valuable cargo, and the property be- 
came a total loss to the owners. Captain 
Chase arrived home Oc‘ober 29, 1799, 
according to the NerrJuryport Herald and 
County Gazette ‘Novembei 1, 1799), and 
re ported that his crew was still languish- 
ing in a French prison. 

The lawlessness of French vessels and 
prize courts was particularly unspeak- 
able in the West Indies. Most of the 
decrees rendered were violative of the 
rights of neutrals, and it is a fact that 
some judges in that part of the French 
possessions who presided at these trials 
of American vessels were themselves 
part owners of the privateers making the 
capture, and in most cases the prize 
courts condemned the property for the 
use and benefit of the owners and crew 
of the privateers. The French would 
seize, and subsequently condemn, all 
American vessels bound to and from 
English ports, and in case the vessel was 
sailing to or from a neutral port, some 
other trivial excuse would be forthcom- 
ing upon which to base an illegal decree 
of condemnation. It was then not with- 
out reason that American vessels, in dan- 
ger from pirates, in danger from French 
privateers often as irresponsible, availed 
themselves of the law to carry some 
armament during the pendency of this 
“impartial” or “imperfect” state of 
warfare. 

It is worthy of note that France, hav- 
ing just passed through the most terrible 
and bloody period in her history, and 
being engaged in war against her natural 
enemy, Great Britain, put into effect the 
most stringent regulations intended to 
deprive the latter of any aid or benefit 
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that might accrue from an unrestrained 
intercourse with the United States. A 
practical embargo was placed by France 
upon all commercial relations between 
our country and England and her pos- 
sessions, and no further proof was neces- 
sary before a French prize court than the 
fact that the vessel had been trading 
with the English. 

While it is an indisputable rule of in- 
ternational law that belligerents have 
the right of visitation and search of neu- 
tr ils, indispensable as this may be to a 
belligerent, this privilege cannot be vio- 
lative of the rights of neutrals, and must 
be exercised in a proper manner. But 
taking into account the condition of the 
times, the arrogant spirit displayed by 
the French, and the unjustifiable means 
adopted to hinder our carrying-trade, 
it is not strange that an American mer- 
chant should feel it necessary to arm his 
vessels, although engaged in peaceful 
foreign commerce, and that masters, 
knowing what had happened to other 
American vessels and crews, should use 
their armament to repel these unwar- 
ranted encroachments upon American 
rights. 

It is of record that over fifteen hun- 
dred vessels were captured by the French 
during the period 1796-1801, of which 
more than three-fourths were con- 
demned. More than half of these con- 
demnations occurred in the island of 
Guadeloupe. This does not take into 
account the large number of vessels 
plundered at sea and released, of the 
hundreds captured by the French and 
subsequently recaptured either by the 
crew or by an English or American man- 
of-war. Neither does this estimate in- 
clude such as were captured by French 
privateers, taken into Spanish ports and 
condemned by French consuls in Span- 
ish territory, for which the government 
of Spain afterward admitted liability 
and made reparation. 

Of especial interest was the case of the 
ship Louis, James Deale, master, which 
sailed from Calcutta December 3 31, 1799, 
homeward bound to Baltimore, but in 
the course of her voyage was met on the 
high seas by the notorious French priva- 
teer Clarisse, of which the equally no- 
torious Surcouf was the commander. 
The privateer approached under a red 
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flag at her mainmast, fired upon the 
Louis, and a severe combat thereupon 
ensued in which the American vessel had 
three men killed and seven wounded. 
The force of the privateer being greatly 
superior, the Louis was compelled to 
surrender, and was convoyed as a prize 
into the Isle of France (Mauritius), an 
utter loss to the owners. 

But this did not end the activity of 
this American crew, because sailing on 
board the Louis as supercargo was one 
John W. Bronaugh, of Baltimore, who, 
after the capture, with other men of the 
crew, succeeded in making his way back 
to Calcutta, and his subsequent experi- 
ence is best told in his own words: 


I purchased at Calcutta a large, new, fine 
ship called the Rebecca, burthen about 1,000 
tons. I put on her 16 double-fortified nine- 
pounders, small arms, pikes, cutlasses, and 
every other kind of weapons of defense I 
could get. After this was done I shipped a 
crew of 85 men, made Richard Pitt my sail- 
ing-master, holding the command in my own 
hands. Thus equipt I set sail in the Rebecca 
about the commencement of October, 1800, 
for Baltimore, and in a few days after dis- 
charging my pilot I was again attacked, 
nearly about the same point in the Bay of 
Bengal where we had lost the Louis, by the 
Malartic brig, a privateer from the Isle of 
France commanded by Monsieur Dutert. 
This brig we fought two hours and forty-five 
minutes, and at length, on my ordering that 
we should cease firing, finding out that our 
shot was nearly exhausted, to let the priva- 
teer approach nearer if she chess to do so, and 
give us an opportunity, with our re maining 
shot, to sink her at close quarters; immedi- 
ately on our ceasing to fire the privateer was 
manned with 16 sweeps on a side, there being 
little or no wind, and ran off. The next day 
after this the brig was taken in the Bay of 
Bengal by one of the India Company’s ships, 
in distress, having been cut almost to pieces 
by us in the engagement with the Rebecca, 
and carried into Calcutta. On my arrival at 
the Cape of Good Hope, where I was com- 
pelled to touch to refit, having sustained 
great damage in our sails and rigging in the 
action, | had handed to me a Calcutta paper 
in which it was stated that the Malartic prt 
vateer had been brought into that port by 
one of the company’s ships, in distress, occa- 
sioned by the action she had with the Amer- 
ican ship the Rebecca, Capt. Bronaugh, in 
which there were 25 men killed on board the 
Malartic, and 16 wounded. In this engage- 
ment I was fortunate enough not to have a 
man killed or wounded. 
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On June 17, 1800, there sailed from 
Baltimore the ship 4mazon, commanded 
by Israel Trask, bound for Cadiz, Spain, 
with a very valuable cargo of sundry 
merc hendiah: and in the statement of the 

master made in Spain he sets forth that 
on July 6th he discovered a sail following 
the course of his vessel; that she came 
up in his wake, distant about half a 
league, and hoisted American colors and 
pursued under that flag; but about four 
hours later, being about half a gun-shot 
away, 


she lowered the American flag and hoisted 
the French national colors, and a few minutes 
afterward fired one of her bow chasers with 
ball and grape, and immediately the ship of 
the deponent hoisted her American flag at the 
mizzen-peak. Soon afterwards she fired an- 
other gun with ball and grape, which passed 
over the vessel of deponent; then he took the 
determination of cor-iting with his officers 
upon what was proper to be done in this 
situation, and after having maturely con- 
sidered the situation of his country with the 
French Republic in regard to the navigation 
of American ships, and the moral certainty of 
being captured by the French cruisers after 
the innumerable instances of other ships of 
the same nation in similar situations, as also 
the reflection on the examples of the cruel 
atrocities committed on American crews by 
several privateers under the French national 
flag, and fearing that this might be one of 
that class, as he had a license from his 
Government to carry guns for the express 
purpose of defending from the hostile attacks 
of vessels which should sail with the national 
flag on the high seas, they determined, as the 
means most eligible to save their persons and 
property, to oppose all their forces to the 
hostile attack, which continued on the part of 
the vessel which chased them; the crew were 
placed at their different posts, and thus they 
waited until the enemy should come nearer, 
in order to see if he continued in firing on 
them, and observing that the nearer he ap- 
proached increased his firing, after havin 

received numerous broadsides of ball an 

grape, which cut his sails and broke his rig- 
ging considerably, they began to defend 
themselves, with the enemy in their weather 
quarter. The action continued in the same 
position with great vigor on both sides for 
about two hours, at the distance of pistol- 
shot, in which time the vessel under his com- 
mand suffered much damage in the sails and 
rigging; the enemy afterwards bore across 
his stern with an intention, as he presumed, 
of raking them, but, having set all his sails, 
they were able to prevent his intention, but 
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the enemy did nothing else but change his 
ager placing himself alongside on their 

ee quarter, and again recommenced th: 
action with vigor, continuing until six in th: 
afternoon, in which time he had one man 
killed and the second officer dangerously 
wounded, the mizzen-topmast and mizzen- 
gaff carried away, and only the bare pole of 
the mizzen-mast remained, the braces and 
sheets torn, with the foretopsail shot in 
pieces, with the greatest part of the shroud: 
and running cut away. In this condition 
deponent consulted with Mr. Amory, wh« 
was interested in part of the cargo, upon the 
expediency of making more resistance against 
forces so superior, and it was determined that 
it would be imprudence and only to seek 
destruction and death to be obstinate; and 
then, with the greatest regret, he ordered th« 
flag to be hauled down; notwithstanding 
which the firing of musketry and blunder- 
busses against them continued some minutes 
after having surrendered, which made them 
believe they had fallen into the hands of 
those who had so cruelly treated their coun- 
trymen. 


The Amazon consequently became 
prize to the French privateer La Mouche 
of Bordeaux, but the event had a more 
happy ending than some others, for on 
August 30, 1801, the Council of Prizes 
sitting in Paris decreed the release of the 
property to the owners, and the vessel 
and cargo were thereupon restored to 
Captain Trask after a detention of over 
fourteen months. 

One of the most appalling acts of the 
times—a deed utterly without reason— 
befell the Schooner Nautilus, Robert 
Dixon, master. She sailed from New 
York June 12, 1799, for the Dutch island 
of Curacao, and while on the high seas 
was met by a vessel which “hoisted a 
flag with a skull and cross-bones painted 
thereon,” and fired on her. The Nautilus 
returned the fire, and thereupon a gen- 
eral engagement ensued, which resulted 
in the Nautilus surrendering to the su- 
perior force. Some time later several 
members of the crew made a statement 
under oath reciting what subsequently 
happened, and setting forth that upon 
the surrender “people of various colors 
came on board—some with cutlasses and 
others with poniards in their hands, 
with which they cut and stabbed nine 
men of the Nautilus’s crew in the most 
wanton and barbarous manner, although 
the officers and crew begged to have 
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their lives spared and had ceased resist- 
ance and surrendered themselves pris- 
oners; that after they so surrendered, 
five of the crew of the Nautilus were 
killed and their bodies thrown over- 
board,” and also that some other men 
were dangerously wounded. The cap- 
turing vessel proved to be the privateer 
Trois Amis, with a crew of seventy men, 
and carrying a commission from the 
French government. While the prize 
was carried into Curacao and detained 
there the papers were forwarded to the 
French tribunal at Basseterre, Guade- 
loupe, which several days later con- 
demned the vessel and cargo for the 
benefit of this inhuman crew. This 
shocking crime is merely an instance of 
the cost in lives as well as property of 
this “partial” war. In this particular 
case it appeared that the privateer had 
been fitted out in Dutch territory, and 
that the subsequent acts of the prize 
crew and the privateer in the harbor of 
Curacao were committed with the con- 
nivance of the Dutch governor. The 
Nautilus and cargo were the property of 
James Scott and Israel Seaman, of New 
York, who, after being apprised of the 
facts in the case, addressed the following 
letter to our Secretary of State: 


New York, 3d August, 1790. 

Sir,—It is with horror and indignation we 
inform you of the capture of our armed 
schooner Nautilus, beet Dixon, master, 
bound to Curacoa within the territorial lim- 
its of that island. 

She engaged a French privateer upwards 
of one hour and a half ay then struck; the 
Frenchmen when they boarded the Nautilus 
murdered Captain Dixon, his mate, second 
mate, and two seamen, and desperately 
wounded four more. The same day she was 
carried into Curacoa, and when the vessel 
and cargo was demanded by our agents, being 
all American property, the Governor and 
fiscal replied they must apply to the Tribunal 
of Guadeloupe for redress. 

A particular statement of the circum- 
stances was prepared by Mr. Phillips, our 
Consul, to be laid before the executive, and 
we trust such an outrage on humanity and 
violation of the Governor’s own proclama- 
tion as well as the laws of nations will not be 
overlooked by our Government, but adequate 
redress be obtained. 

As good citizens, knowing our own rights 
and always contributing cheerfully to the 
support of Government, we cannot help ob- 
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serving the trade of that Island and the 
Main, say La Guira and Porto Cavelio, etc., 
has been very much neglected by our 
cruisers; within two months we have had 
two vessels bound there worth 60,000 dollars 
captured and others have suffered still more. 

lhe loss of such valuable citizens leaving 
widows and children is a serious considera- 
tion and will require the wisdom and pru- 
dence of our Government to determine what 
restitution should be made. 

We think it our duty further to lay before 
you a particular account of this bloody deed, 
given by Capt. Fuller of the schooner Verago, 
a man of veracity who brought the intelli- 
gence and was on the spot when the schooner 
arrived. 

We have the honor to be 

Your most obedient servants, 
Scotr & SEAMAN. 


No account of the times would be 
complete without mention of the brill- 
iant exploits of Captain (afterward 
Commodore) Truxton in the U.S. S. 
Constellation, which splendid frigate had 
been launched on September 7, 1797. 
The Constellation was sent in 1799 under 
Truxton to cruise off Porto Rico, and on 
February 9, 1799, met.the French war- 
ship L’Insurgente, and the battle that 
ensued is probably better known than 
anything that occurred during this “im- 
perfect” war. The vessels were of about 
equal armament, but L’/nsurgente had 
400 men to the Constellation’s 300. The 
American commander proved superior 
in seamanship, and his vessel was so well 
served that he succeeded in passing back 
and forth athwart the other and raking 
her. The French vessel struck to the 
American after losing 29 men killed and 
41 wounded, the American loss in the 
engage:-.ent being 2 killed and 3 
wounded. 

Again on February 1, 1800, Truxton, 
continuing his cruise in West India 
waters, sighted another French frigate, 
La Vengeance, of 52 guns and 330 men, 
the Constellation at that time having 50 
guns and 310 men—the two being quite 
equal in strength. The French vessel 
attempted to escape, but the fast-sailing 
Constellation came up with her and La 
Vengeance opened fire. Truxton wished 
to close, and forbade his men to fire 
until within pistol-shot, though the 
French broadsides were deadly. The 
Frenchman continued to fire at the rig- 
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cutting the shrouds, stays, and 
Meantime Truxton 


ging, 
spars into shreds. 
had fired his broadsides into the hull of 
the enemy and over her deck with fearful 


slaughter. By midnight the French guns 
were all silenced, but by reason of the 
injury to his vessel’s mgging Truxton 
was unable to pursue the escaping 
Frenchman. ‘The French loss in this 
combat was 50 killed and 110 wounded; 
the American loss, 14 killed and 25 
wounded. It is stated that the hull of 
La Vengeance was struck 186 times by 
round shot. Congress, in appreciation 
of the results of Commodore Truxton’s 
cruise, presented him with a gold medal. 
The Constellation was in active service 
during the whole of the War of 1812, and 
for many years thereafter. 

But laying aside for a moment the 
important combats that took place and 
the resultant loss of life and personal 
suffering that occurred in this time of 
our “misunderstanding” with France, it 
is important to briefly note the many 
iniquitous grounds upon which the 
French prize courts based their illegal 
decrees of condemnation which resulted 
in such loss of American property. One 
of the well-known rules adopted by the 
French compelled the interrogation of 
the master, supercargo, and seamen of 
the prize. They were invariably ques- 
tioned as to the place of their birth, and 
woe to the man who answered that he 
was an American citizen, although born 
in England or one of its possessions. The 
reading of some of these decrees will 
convince the average person of the sense 
of humor of the Frenchman of that day, 
if not of his sense of right and justice. 
It is a fact of record in one instance that 
the French court took exception to the 
nature of the cargo of codfish shipped 
from Massachusetts and actually based 
their condemnation on the finding that 
the fish “smelt like English fish.” The 
absence of any paper prescribed by 
French regulations was sufficient ir 
their minds for the condemnation of any 
American vessel, and all this notwith- 


standing the abundant proof of the 
American character of the vessel and of 
the ownership of cargo by Americans. 
It is indeed surprising that our Amer- 
ican merchants persisted in sending ves- 
sels to sea at this time when French 
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privateers lay in waiting almost at the 
entrance of our harbors. Perhaps it may 
be ascribed to our insatiable desire for 
the almighty dollar. In any event, mer- 
chant vessels continued to ply thei: 
trade over the high seas; some of them 
got through, but the records of the time 
account for very few of them. One ad- 
venturous French privateer actually; 
made its way up the Delaware River and 
seized a vessel almost at its dock in 
Philadelphia. It is, therefore, astonish- 
ing that, some ten or twelve years later, 
instead of our merchant marine being 
in course of reconstruction, it was actu- 
ally greater in numbers and more active 
than perhaps at any time in our history, 
and this despite the controversies raging 
with England over maritime affairs, 
from which developed our second war 
with that nation. 

No more thmilling episodes could be 
chronicled than the exploits of our sea- 
faring men during this period. While 
our histories abound in tales of bravery 
and instances of fortitude of our navy, 
nothing is written of the intrepidity, 
perseverance against great odds, and the 
remarkable seamanship displayed by our 
merchant mariners in this time of French 
spoliation. 

It is well, perhaps, that this period in 
our history shouid always be known as 
the time of our “‘trouble” with France, 
or as a period of “ partial”’ war, as it has 
been characterized, rather than be 
reckoned among the wars of our history. 
It is better to remember with pride and 
thankfulness the aid given our strug- 
gling colonies during the Revolutionary 
period rather than to call to mind the 
terrible toll exacted by France upon our 
all but helpless commerce in these later 
years because of our broken promises. 
It was a time when the young republic 
struggled to avoid being swept into the 
vortex of a mighty war, and when many 
dangers and vicissitudes beset it. 

No one can say what the result might 
have been had France withheld her aid 
to the colonies during their fight for 
freedom; no one can hazard an intelli- 
gent prophecy as to the result had we 
fulfilled our promise to France under the 
treaty of 1778; but it is certain that in 
the end we paid the full price for our 
entangling alliance. 
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The Gift of 


the Manger 


BY EDITH BARNARD DELANO 


Piast HRISTINE’S frail body 
res = i. bent slightly forward to 
¢> meet the force of the 
gale. She kept her face 
; lowered, shielded by her 
al >muff; yet now and 
ce) again she raised it for 
an instant to glance upward at Nor- 
wood, with a bright flash of the eyes and 
a gleam of teeth. Invariably he met the 
look and warmed to it as to a flame, 
smiled back, or shook his head. To 
speak in the face of such a gale was all 
but impossible, yet once or twice she 
bent close enough to call in her sweet, 
high tones, “I love it! I adore it!” 

It was at such times that he shook his 
head. He was keen enough for adven- 
ture, good sport enough to meet it half- 
way, to make the utmost of it when it 
came; but this—the snow, the early fall 
of night, the upward climb over roads 
tantalizingly but half remembered— 
this was more than he had counted 
upon, and, truly, more than he wanted. 
He was beginning to wonder whether, 
even for Christine’s sake, the journey 
were a wise one. 

They had planned, weeks earlier, to 
take the noon train as far as River Junc- 
tion, where his father, with the pair of 
sturdy grays, was to meet them for the 
eight-mile drive to the old home farm 
over the hills. But young doctors can- 
not always keep their best-laid plans, 
and Christine had waited in vain at the 
station while Norwood officiated at an 
entrance into the world and an exit 
thetefrom—the individuals most con- 
cerned in both instances taking their 
own time. Christine, waiting beside the 
suit-cases, boxes, and parcels, whose 
number and variety of shapes unmis- 
takably proclaimed Christmas gifts, had 
watched the express pull out of the 
station. Then, with a dull pounding at 
her temples and a barely controlled 
choking in her throat, she had gathered 


up the Christmas impedimenta and gone 
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home. Norwood found her there an hour 
later, still dressed as for the journey, and 
sobbing wildly in a heap at the foot of 
the bed—-his Christine, to whose courage 
during the past ten months his very soul 
had done homage many a time. 

“T cannot bear it! I cannot bear it!” 
she had sobbed out at last, when the ten- 
derness of his arms had begun to soothe 
her outburst of grief. “To be with your 
father and mother, to make Christmas 
for the poor old darlings, to work and 
keep busy all day—that was bad enough; 
but I could have done that—” 

**T know dear, I know,” he said, hold- 
ing her firmly, his professional sense 
alive to every pulse in the racked body. 

“But to stay here, where Teddy was 
last year—I cannot, I cannot!” 

“Christine!” he besought her. 

“Oh, Ned, I have seen him watch me 
tie up every parcel—lI have heard him on 
the stairs—I have caught myself won- 
dering which toys he would wish for this 
Christmas—and he isn’t here! I cannot 
bear it! I cannot stay here without him! 
I want my boy, my little boy—my 
baby! It is Christmas eve—and I want 
my boy!” 

And this was his Christine who, dur- 
ing the ten months since the child had 
died, had faced the world and her hus- 
band with her head held high, with a 
smile on her lips and courage in the clasp 
of her hand! Not once before to-day 
had he heard her cry out in grief or re- 
bellion—his Christine! 

“Then we will not stay here,”’ he said. 
*“We will go to the farm whether we have 
missed the train or not! We will go to 
the end of the world, or beyond it, if that 
will help!” 

“Ned! What do you mean?” she 
cried, drawing back from his clasp to 
look up into his face. 

“It is only a matter of sixty miles or 
so, and it isn’t yet two o'clock; we can 
make it with the big car!” 

She sprang to her feet with a choking 
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laugh, her hands on her throat, her eyes 
shining like stars of hope. 

“Hurry!” she cried; and in scarcely 
half an hour they were on their way, the 
multitude of the Christmas bundles 
tumbled, helter-skelter, into the ton- 
neau, she fur-clad and glowing beside 
him. 

The big “sixty” stood up to its task, 
and the first part of the journey was as 
nothing. It had been one of those win- 
ters when autumn prolongs itself into 
December, when people begin to talk of 
a green Christmas, and the youngsters 
feel almost hopeless about sleds and 
skates; but to-day, Christmas eve, the 
children’s hopes had revived; a sudden 
drop in temperature, a leaden sky, an 
unwonted briskness among the sparrows 
—it might not be a green Christmas, 
after all. 

That was one of the little things that 
Christine talked about along the way; 
and when the first few flakes of snow 
came wavering down she held out her 
muff, as if trying to catch them all, and 
laughed. 

“Oh, see, Ned! 
other to-morrow!” 

But he had replied, “Let’s hope that 
we shall have to postpone the snow-ball- 
ing until we get to the farm, anyway. By 
Jove! I had forgotten how steep these 
re yads were!” 

“Don’t you remember them?” she 
asked. “Have you forgotten your way?” 

He got the teasing note in her tone. 
“That's all right,” he said, “but it has 
been many years since I came this way; 
and roadsides have a way of changing, 
even in Vermont; and with this storm 
coming along worse every minute, I am 
not anxious to negotiate them by dark.” 

“*’Fraid cat,” she laughed, and then 
cried: “Oh, see! The snow is coming! 
It’s coming, coming, coming!” 

It had come, indeed, on the wings of 
a quick, wild gust; its particles cut like 
bits of ice, and presently flew in swirling 
eddies beside the car and in front of it, 
and, for all their speed, built itself into 
little drifts wherever a curve or crevice 
or corner made a possible lodging-place. 
It pierced their barrier of windshield and 
curtains, and heaped itself on their fur 
wrappings, until swept away again by a 
new fierce breath of the storm. Then it 
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was that Christine’s cheeks flamed; but 
she bent forward to meet the force of th« 
wind, and now and again turned to call 
up to Norwood that she loved it. 

Night fell almost with the swiftness of 
a stage curtain, blotting out the distant 
hills, the pastures, the fields, and scat- 
tered houses; blotting out at last even 
the roadsides, its blackness emphasized 
by the ever-swirling, steadily descending 
snow. Once or twice Norwood stopped 
the car and got out to reconnoiter. 
Christine felt his uneasiness by means 
of that sixth sense of wifehood; yet all 
the while, by another of wifehood’s en- 
dowments, she rested secure, serene in 
the feeling that all was well and must 
continue well with her man at the wheel; 
while side by side with his own feeli~g of 
uneasiness, Norwood was proud of his 
wife’s courageous serenity, unaware in 
his masculine simplicity that her courage 
had its fount of being in himself. 

Nobly the big car responded to their 
demand upon it, yet they had gone not 
more than a few miles beyond the last 
recognized sign-post when it began to 
show symptoms of reluctance, of dis- 
tress. Norwood muttered under his 
breath, and once more Christine turned 
a laughing face toward him. 

“It’s a real adventure,” she cried. “I 
do believe you are lost!” 

Norwood’s answering laugh held no 
merriment. “You are not so bad at 
guessing,” he remarked, dryly. “Sup- 
pose you try to guess the way!” 

Her keen eyes were peering forward 
through the veil of snow. “Here we 
come! I think I see a house ahead of 
us,” she said. “‘We can ask our way of 
the people who live there.” 

“They won’t know,” said Norwood, 
with a man’s pessimism. “Probably 
foreigners. Half the old places around 
here are bought up by people who can’t 
speak English and don’t know anything 
when they can.” 

“Oh, you just don’t want to ask ques- 
tions,” said Christine. ‘Men always 
hate to! I never can see why!” 

The day had held many things for 
him; now his nerves were beginning to 
jump. “All right, we'll ask,” he said, 
shortly. 

The car, in its inanimate way, seemed 
glad enough to stop. “I will run in and 
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ask,” said Christine, and Norwood was 
already busy over some of the mysteri- 
ous attentions men love to bestow upon 
their engines. 

“All right,” he said, without raising 
his head. 

But in a moment she was back. “It 
isn’t a house, Ned! It’s only a barn!” 

Still bent over his engine, he replied: 
“House probably across the road. They 
often fix them that way up here.” 

But in another moment or two she was 
calling to him, above the voice of the 
gale: ““Ned! Ned! There has been a 
fire! It must have been quite lately, for 
the snow melts as it falls on the place 
where the house was! How horrible to 
think of those poor people, burned out 
just before Christmas.” 

At that he stood up. “Burned out, 
isit? They may be camping in the barn. 
We'll see if we can’t rout them out.” 

He went back a step or two and 
reached over to his horn, sending forth 
one honking, raucous blast after an- 
other. ‘“‘That ought to fetch them,” he 
said. 

There was, indeed, an answering 
sound from the barn—trampling of 
hoofs, the suffering call of an unmilked 
cow. Christine went toward the denser 
blackness which was the door. 

““Hoo-hoo!” she cried. “Is any one 
here ?”’ 

She held a little pocket flash-light in 
her hand, and threw its light here and 
there through the interior darkness. 
Norwood, still busy with his engine, was 
not aware when she went within; he was 
busy with mind and fingers. But all 
at once he sprang into a fuller activity— 
the activity of the man who hears the 
one cry that would recall him from an- 
other world: his wife had called to him, 
had cried aloud a wordless message 
which held wonder and fear, bewilder- 
ment, and—a note of joy? 

He ran around the car into the open 
doorway of the barn. The air of the vast 
space within was redolent with the scent 
of stored hay, the warm, sweet breath of 
beasts, the ghost of past summers, the 
promised satisfaction of many a meal- 
time. He could hear the movement of 
the animals in the stalls; the roof of the 
barn arched far above in cavelike dark- 
ness; in a quick flash of memory there 
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came to him the story of another cave 
where patient beasts were stabled; and 
this was Christmas eve. . . . 

Far back in the gloom there shone 
a tiny light. He was curiously breath- 
less. ‘‘Christine!’”’ he called, a quick, 
foolish fear clutching at his heart, 
“Christine!” 

She answered with another wordless 
call that was partly an exclamation of 
wonder, partly a crooning. Blundering 
forward, he could see the dim outline of 
a form—Christine’s form—kneeling in 
the dimness that was sparsely lighted by 
the pocket-light which she had dropped 
on the floor beside her. It was scarcely 
more than the space of a breath before 
he was at her side, yet in that space 
there had arisen another cry—a cry 
which he, the doctor, had also heard 
many times before. He felt as though he 
were living in a dream—but a dream as 
old as time. 

“Ned, it’s a baby! 
alone, in the manger!” 

It was, truly, a manger beside which 
she knelt; and she held gathered closely 
in her arms a child which was now crying 
lustily. Norwood spoke, she answered, 
and together they bent over the little 
form. It had been warmly wrapped in 
an old quilt; it was dressed in a queer 
little dress of brilliant pink, with strange, 
dark woolen underthings the like of 
which Christine had never seen before. 
Its cradle had been warm and safe, for 
all the gale without, and it had slept 
there peacefully in the manger until the 
honking horn and this strange woman 
had brought it back to a world of very 
cruel hunger. 

Norwood laughed aloud as its little 
waving, seeking fists closed on one of his 
fingers. “‘Good healthy youngster,” he 
said; “three or four months old, I should 
say.” Then he added, “Hey, old man, 
where are your folks?” 

At that Christine held the baby more 
closely to her breast. ‘‘Oh, I suppose it 
does belong to some one,” she said. 
“But, oh, Ned, I found it! Here in the 
manger — like the Christ-child! It 
seemed to me that I found something I 
had lost, something of my own!” 

Norwood felt the danger of this sort of 
talk, as he mentally termed it, and has- 
tened to interrupt. “Sure you found 
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it!” he said. “That’s just what the baby 
is trying to tell you, among other things. 
He cries as if he were starved. Can’t 
you keep him quiet? Lord! how he 
yells!” 

But Christine had sprung to her feet 
with the baby still held closely to her in 
all its strange wrappings. She was star- 
ing into the blackness of the barn. There 
must have been a new sound, for Nor- 
wood also turned quickly. 

““Who’s there?” he called. He had 
taken Christine’s light from the floor and 
now flashed it toward the sound. 

“All a-right! I mak-a de light,” a 
voice called; and with the careless noisi- 
ness of one who feels himself at home, 
the new-comer stumbled toward a shelf 
near the door and presently succeeded in 
lighting a dingy lantern. It revealed 
him to be, as Norwood had foreseen, a 
person distinctly un-American; and as 
they drew nearer his features disclosed 
themselves, though undoubtedly old, as of 
that finished adherence to type which is 
the result, perhaps, of the many-centuries- 
old Latin ideal of human perfection—the 
type as distinct and clear-cut as a Nea- 
politan cameo. 

“Well,” said Norwood, 
“quite a fire here, I see!”’ 

The Italian raised shoulders and 
palms in that gesture of his race, alike 
disclaiming all responsibility and at the 
same time imploring the blessings of a 
benign Providence. “‘Oh, de fire, de fire! 
He burn all up; he burn up everyt’ing!” 

By gesture and broken words he made 
the story plain. ‘Dis-a morn’ Maria 
send-a me to River—you know, River. I 
tak-a de horse; I go. | come back. I see-a 
de smoke, de smoke away up. I whip-a 
de horse. I come! Dio mio! De smoke! 
He flame up, up. I whip-a de horse. I 
come to de hill. I see Maria run out of 
de house wit’ de babee in her arm. She 
tak-a de babee to de barn and she run-a 
back. She run-a back to Stefano. 
Stefano he in bed. He in bed one mont’, 
two mont’, t’ree mont’—no can move. I 
whip-a de horse some more. I jump 
down. I tink I go too for Stefano. 
Ma! Dio mio!” Again the gesture im- 
ploring Heaven. “De house, de floor, he 
go, he come down. Maria, Stefano, all— 
all come down, all go! Dio!” 

He had made it graphic enough. They 
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could see the quick tragedy of it, the 
wild rush of the mother taking her baby 
to its cradled safety in the manger, her 
dash back to the bedridden husband, 
the flames, the quickly charred timbers 
of the old house, the crashing fall. 

Christine could feel the blood rush 
back to her heart; her forehead, her lips, 
were as cold as if an icy hand had been 
laid upon them; she trembled, and 
strained the baby to herself as if it could 
still the sympathetic pain at her heart. 
Norwood, seeing her distress, moved 
closer, drew her into the curve of his 
arm; her head bent to his shoulder, and 
he could feel her silently crying. Before 
the revelation of the pitiful tragedy they 
were momentarily speechless; then Nor- 
wood began to question the man. 

“But the neighbors? Why did no one 
come to help?” 

The sidewise bend of his head, the 
opening fingers of his gesture, spoke as 
plainly as the Italian’s words. “No 
neighbor! Far away over de mount’. 
No can-a see! Far away!” 

“He means that the nearest neighbors 
were too far off to see the fire,” Nor- 
wood explained. “It’s likely enough, in 
these hills!’ Again he asked: “‘ But the 
barn? Why didn’t the barn burn, too?” 

“No burn-a de barn; de wind dat-a 

way—” He made an expressive gesture. 

“De wind-a blow! De barn no burn.” 

“That’s plain enough,” said Norwood. 
“Well, | am mighty sorry for you, my 
friend. What can we do to help you? 
What are you going to do with the 
baby?” 

The old man seemea to become aware 
for the first time of the child in Chris- 
tine’s arms. “Where you fin’-a heem?” 
he asked. 

“My wife found him, back there in 
the manger where the poor mother laid 
him for safety, I suppose. What are you 
going to do with him?” 

“Me not-a do! He not-a my babee!” 

“Good Lord, man! He is some rela- 
tion to you, isn’t he? Your grandchild, 
perhaps?” 

“Ma! No-o! Maria, Stefano, come 
from Ascoli! Me’’—tapping his breast 
in a magnificent gesture—‘‘Me Sicili- 
ano!” 

Christine looked up and gave a little 
eager cry. “You are not related? He 
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isn’t your baby, then, 
want him?” 

“Wait, dear! Make sure, first, be- 
tore you set your hopes too high.”” Nor- 
wood understood what was passing in 
het mind, and he added to the old man: 
“You are not related? What are you 
doing here, then?” 

Again the typical shrug. “‘Stefano no 
can work; he much-a seeck! Me come 
along. Maria, Stefano, dey tell-a me, 
‘You stay mak-a de mon. Stefano get-a 
well, you can-a go!’ So me stay, two 
week, t’ree week, maybe!” 

Norwood thought quickly in silence 
for a moment; then he asked the man, 
“Do you know where Squire Norwood 
live S r 

lhe man nodded vigorously: “‘Big-a 
house, white house; over dere—two, 
t’ree mile.” 

“Can you show us the way?” 

“e Si!” 

“Then come on! We will give you a 
lift and a place to sleep in.” 

He led his wife and the child, now 
sleeping, as many centuries before an- 
other had led a woman and a sleeping 
babe; the beauty and wonder and mys- 
tery of it was not changed, not lessened 
because he led them through the snow on 
a modern dispeller of distance, instead of 
through burning wastes on a patient 
beast. She had taken the child ao a 
manger on this Christmas eve; and 1 
seemed a very gift of God. 

The distance to Squire Norwood’s 
house was only a matter of a few miles; 
yet it must have been an hour later 
when the two old people stood framed in 
the lamp-lighted door, hurriedly opened 
in response to the call ofjthe motor’s horn. 

“What's this? what’s this?’ his fa- 
ther’shearty voicecalledout. ‘Thought 
ye were coming by train, and mother 
just broke down and cried when I come 
back without ye.” 

Bareheaded, the snow no whiter than 
his hair, he stepped out toward the dark, 
big shape of the car, which loomed enor- 
mous through the falling snow; then he 
turned to stare after the shape which 
moved so swiftly past him and up to the 
shelter of the old wife’s arms. Doubt- 
less there were hurried words, questions, 
answers; but the fact of the mere exist- 
ence of the baby seemed to be enough 
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for the two women—one so lately new to 
grief, the other so nearly beyond it for 
all time. They stopped, then passed 
within; the lighted doorway was empty. 

“T swan! Where'd ye get that baby? 
the old man asked of his son. 

Norwood explained; his father was 
quick with self-reproach that such a 
tragedy had transpired so near, while he, 
the friendly “Squire” of the country- 
side, should have been all unaware of it. 

““Summer-time [ might have driven 
home that way; mother and me often 
stopped to see how Stefano was coming 
along. But winters we always use the 
state road. It’s longer, but better going. 
Sho! Mother will feel dreadful bad. She 
got to be real fond of Mareea, what with 
the baby coming, and after. Mareea 
used to tell as how they hadn’t any 
folks, poor young things!” 

‘Are you sure of that?’ asked Nor- 
wood, sharply. ‘Could not Christine 
could we have the baby?” 

His father’s eyes held a sharp ques- 
tion, then became quickly misty. “I am 
sure; but as selectman I can make | 
sure for ye beyond question.” 

The men’s hands clasped; the squire 
coughed, and Norwood’s doctor-sense 
was aroused. 

“Why, father, you are standing here 
without your hat! You go right in, and 
Ill put the car in the barn. I guess we 
can give this man shelter over Christ- 
mas, can’t we?” 

It was, perhaps, some three hours 
later, after his mother had worn out all 
her persuasion in trying to coax them to 
eat to four times theircapacity; and after 
they had exhausted every detail of talk 
about the fire and the tragedy; and 
after they had disposed the be ribboned 
parcels to be opened in the morning; 
and after Norwood had lifted his mother 
fairly off the floor in his good-night “ bear 
hug ’—it was after all of this that Nor- 

wood followed Christine up to the big 
south room, with its white-hung four- 
poster, and found her kneeling over 
the old mahogany cradle which had been 
his own. The old clock in the hall be- 
low struck twelve. 

Christine arose, and laid her cheek 
against her husband’s arm. “It is 
Christmas,” she said; and the baby, 
sleeping, smiled. 
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Old Friends 


in New Places 


JOHN BURROUGHS 


EES x ag AST winter and early 
=<) spring in central Geor- 
x s> gia I had great pleasure 
a4 § NBS i in the little glimpses of 
; “es wild life, mostly bird 
: ste life, that I got from the 
Se windows of the cabin 
study which my friend built for me in 
one corner of an old, unused building 
situated in a secluded place near a bushy 
spring run and a grove of pine and oak 
trees. Many of our more Northern 
birds—such as song sparrows, bluebirds, 
juncos, and white -throats—winter in 
Georgia and impart a sort of spring air 
to the more secluded places at all times. 
The mocking-bird, the brown thrasher, 
the cardinal, the crested titmouse, the 
Carolina wren, the meadow lark, the 
blue jay, the downy woodpecker, and a 
few others are there the year round. 

February in Georgia is like April in 
New York or New England, and March 
has many of the features of early May. 
In late February or early March the red 
maples are humming with honey-bees 
and the elms are beginning to unpack 
their floral budgets. 

The sparrows—white-throats and 
song sparrows—were at home in the 
weedy and bushy ground around my 
little hermitage, and I soon encouraged 
them to come under my window by a 
plentiful sprinkling of finely cracked 
corn and bird-seed. They were always 
very shy, but they soon learned to asso- 
ciate me with the free lunch because very 
soon after my appearance—about nine 
o'clock in the morning—they would be- 
gin to gather in from the near-by cov- 
erts, a dozen to two dozen white- 
throats, with four or five song sparrows, 
and now and then a female chewink. 
The chewinks remain there the year 
round, but the song sparrows and the 
white-throats, like myself, were only 
there for a season. 

By easy stages from one covert to 
another, traveling mostly at night, the 





birds were soon to begin the return 
journey northward. I think the same 
birds lingered with me day after day, 
though one cannot be sure in such a 
matter. The individual units in a 
stream of slowly passing birds of the 
same species do not differ from one an- 
other in appearance any more than do 
the separate ripples in a stream of flow- 
ing water. Outside of man’s influence, 
the individuals of a species of wild 
creatures or wild flowers do not seem to 
differ from one another by as much as 
one hair or one feather or one petal. 
They are like coin stamped with the 
same die, and the wonder of it is that 
each and all, among the birds, at least, 
seem like new coin—not one blurred or 
imperfect impression. This fact always 
strikes one in gazing upon a flock of wild 
birds of any kind in the fall or in the 
spring. The wear and tear of life seems 
to leave no mark upon them. Take 
hundred snow-buntings in winter, or 
robins or bluebirds in the spring, and 
each individual seems up to the standard 
of its kind. Indeed, Nature has stand- 
ardized them all. 

Among the sparrows and_ white- 
throats that gathered for their daily 
lunch under my window, I noted dif- 
ferences between male and female and 
between old and young, yet each indi- 
vidual seemed at the top of its condition. 
How free from spot or blemish they 
were, not one disheveled or unkempt, 
not one vagabond or unfortunate among 
them. How perfectly groomed they 
were, every feather perfect and every 
feather in its place. How bright and 
perfect the pencilings of the song 
sparrows’ backs! The surplices of the 
white-throats had just come from the 
laundry. Among all the wild creatures 
it is the same. Nature deals evenly and 
impartially with them. They differ 
markedly in this respect from birds and 
mammals under domestication. A brood 
of newly hatched chickens are fresh and 
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clean enough, but they very soon deteri- 
orate in appearance, but a brood of 
young grouse or quail keep as clean and 
bright as shells upon the beach. Then 
consider the chipmunks and red squir- 
rels—how rarely is one of them below 
the standard of its kind; how rarely 
one shows any indication of hard luck, 
or a loss of standing among his fellows! 
None are poor; all are equally pros- 
perous. Success is written onevery one of 
them. Rarely isasingle hair out of place. 

How wise the white-throats are about 
cracked corn, taking nothing above a 
certain size. They pick up the larger 
pieces and test them with their beaks 
and drop them, then pick them up and 
feel them again to be quite sure they 
have made no mistake. Their little giz- 
zards cannot grind the flinty corn except 
when taken in very small bits. The 
fruit and insect eating birds that some- 
times come about your door in winter 
or spring with the white-throats will 
examine the seeds and bits of corn, but 
will not eat them. One February a flock 
of white-throats and juncos came daily 
to the door-yard of a friend of mine near 
New York City. She sprinkled the 
ground with rolled oats and hominy 
grits, and her visitors made the most of 
her bounty. One morning there was a 
new-comer—a thrush evidently hard put 
for food. He hopped about amid the 
feeding sparrows with drooping wings, 
picking up the seeds and grains and 
dropping them again, apparently won- 
dering what the others found that was 
so appetizing. The bird was in des- 
perate straits; he ate the snow, but I 
fancy it only aggravated his hunger. 

The new-comer turned out to be a 
hermit-thrush. I told my friend to get 
any dried fruit she happened to have— 
raisins, dried currants, dried cherries, or 
dried berries, and cut them up and 
sprinkle them among the seeds. She 
did so, and it was not long before the 
thrush began to examine them and taste 
them doubtingly, but very soon he was 
eating them. That afternoon his droop- 
ing wings were getting back to their 
normal! place, and in a day or two he was 
a changed bird, brisk and bold, domi- 
neering the other birds—in a very cour- 
teous way, however—and very much set 
up in life. 
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A bird never appears emaciated; it 
will starve and retain its plump appear- 
ance. Robins will famish amid a world 
of seeds and grains. They must have 
fruit or worms. Three years ago, while 
spending the winter in Georgia, I had 
evidence that a vast number of robins 
starved to death in March. People 
picked them up in their yards and in the 
fields and along the edge of the woods. 
They seem to have started North from 
Florida and the Gulf States too soon. 
A sudden cold snap kept the worms and 
insects below the surface of the ground, 
and there was no fruit but the white, 
dry china-berries, and these appear to 
poison or to paralyze the robins when 
they eat them. In my walk one morning 
I picked up a cock robin that was un- 
able to fly. As it did not appear to have 
been injured in any way, and was of 
very light weight, I concluded it was 
starving. I took it into the house and 
let it perch on the back of a chair in the 
study. It showed little signs of fear and 
made no effort to escape. I dug a 
handful of earthworms and dangled one 
of them before its beak. After eying 
it a moment it opened its beak and | 
dropped the worm into its mouth. 
Others soon followed, and still others. 
The bird began to wake up and come to 
itself. In a little while it was taking the 
food eagerly and without any signs of 
fear. I could stroke it with one hand 
while I fed it with the other. It would 
sit on my knee or arm and take the food 
that was offered it. I was kept pretty 
busy supplying its wants till in the 
afternoon it began to fly and to run 
around the room and utter its call-hote. 
Before night it had become so active 
and so clamorous for its freedom that 
I opened the window. With a dash 
and a cry it was out of the house and on 
the wing to a near-by tree. I trust, 
with the boost | had given it, it was 
soon safely on its northward journey. 

The incident shows how extreme hun- 
ger in a wild creature banishes fear. One 
March day, when I was a boy, I found 
a raccoon wandering about the meadow 
so famished that he allowed me to pick 
him up by the tail and carry him to the 
house. He ate ravenously the food | 
offered him. 

The struggle of life among the birds 
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and other wild creatures is so severe that 
the feeble and malformed, or the handi- 
capped in any way, quickly drop out. 
Probably none of them ever die from 
old age. They are cut off in their prime. 
A weeding-out process goes on from the 
time they leave the nest. A full measure 
of life, the perfection of every quill and 
feather, and unerring instinct, carry 
them along. They are always in the 
enemy’s country; they are always on the 
firing-line; eternal vigilance and cease- 
less activity are the price of life with 
them. The natural length of life of our 
smaller birds is calculated to be eight 
or ten years, but probably not one in a 
thousand reaches that age. Not half a 
dozen times in my life have I found the 
body of a dead bird that did not show 
some marks of violence. 

Next to the trim, prosperous, well- 
dressed appearance of a flock of wild 
birds, one is struck with their caution 
and watchfulness, not to say nervous- 
ness, at all times, especially when feed- 
ing in the open. My band of sparrows 
were apprehensive of danger every mo- 
ment. Here are some notes made on 
the spot: 


Now there are over two dozen sparrows, 
among them a solitary female chewink, feed- 
ing on the ground in front of my window. 
An ever-present fear possesses every one of 
them. They pick up the seeds hurriedly, 
looking up between every morsel. Suddenly 
they all stop, and, crouching, look toward 
the near-by weeds and bushes. Some vague 
alarm has seized them. Then two of them 
dart away; then the whole flock rushes away 
to cover. I see no cause for the panic; there 
is néne; the strain has become too great to 
be longer borne. Though no danger is near, 
yet their instinct, developed and sharpened 
by the experiences of untold generations be- 
fore them, tells them danger might be near— 
a hawk, a cat, or other enemy—and that 
safety demands a frequent rush to cover. 
After a few minutes they began to return, 
one by one, flying from weed-stalk to weed- 
stalk, and dropping upon the ground where 
the seed is scattered with many a suspicious 
flip of wing and flirt of tail. A dozen or more 
are soon hurriedly feeding again, now and 
then running spitefully at one another, as if 
the aggressors felt a prior claim, but not 
actually coming to blows. 

When the dry grass and weeds cover the 
seed a song sparrow may be seen now and 
then executing a quick movement upon it 


with both feet, a short double jump forwards 
and backwards. This is the way the spar- 
row scratches—a crude and awkward way. 
certainly. She has not yet learned to stand 
alternately upon one foot and scratch with 
the other, as do the hen and all true scratch- 
ers, and she probably never will. Th: 
sparrows, and many other birds, move thx 
two feet together. They are hoppers, and 
not walkers or runners. Such birds make a 
poor show of scratching. The chewink 
scratches in the same way, but, being a 
much larger bird, she rakes or kicks obtrud- 
ing weeds about quite successfully. 

In less than two minutes the birds again 
take the alarm and dart away to cover. 


This is the habit of all birds that 
feed in numbers in this way in open 
places. Snow-buntings, juncos, spar- 
rows, reed-birds, blackbirds—all are 
haunted by a vague sense of impending 
danger when they are feeding, and are 
given to sudden flights to cover, or to 
circling in the air. 

I remember that the flocks of passen- 
ger-pigeons that I used to see in my 
youth would burst up from the ground 
when they were feeding, at short inter- 


vals, 1 in the same sudden, alarmed w ay. 
It is easy to see how the fear of all 
ground feeders has become so developed 


and fixed. Hawks are doubtless the 
main cause of it. The hawk comes sud- 
denly and strikes quickly, and is doubt- 
less as old an enemy as the birds have. 
For ages he has been wont to swoop 
down from the air or from the cover of 
a tree, or has skimmed over the hill and 
in a twinkling snatched a feeding bird. 
I have seen the sharp-shinned hawk in 
winter sweep over a garden fence and 
snatch an English sparrow from a flock 
feeding in the street. Birds feeding 
singly are less easily alarmed than when 
feeding in flocks, just as you and I would 
be. Fear is contagious, and a bird feed- 
ing alone has no alarms or suspicions 
but its own to disturb it. 

Since these birds left Canada and 
northern New England last October they 
have probably traveled over two thou- 
sand miles, beset by their natural ene- 
mies at all times and places—in fields 
and marshes and woods; in danger of 
hawks and shrikes and cats by day, and 
of owls and other prowlers by night; 
compelled to hustle for food at all times, 
and to expose themselves to a thousand 
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langers. Is it any wonder that they are 
nervous and watchful? 

In returning they will be exposed to 
the same dangers. Their traveling 1s 
mostly done by night and it is probably 
by easy stages. But just how long any 
single flight is we have no accurate 
means of knowing. It would be inter- 
esting to know if the song sparrows and 
juncos traveled in company with the 
white-throats, as they are usually found 
together by day. If they do, the song 
sparrows would beg gin to drop out of the 
procession by the time they reached the 
Potomac, and continue dropping out 
more and more all through New York 
and New England, but some of them 
keeping on well into Canada. The 
juncos would begin to drop out in the 
Catskills, where they breed, and a few 
white-throats may do likewise, as | 
have found them in midsummer in some 
of the higher regions of these mountains. 

Fear and suspicion are almost con- 
stant companions of most of the wild 
creatures. Even the crow, who has no 
natural enemies that I know of, is the 
very embodiment of caution and cun- 
ning. That peculiar wing gesture when 
he alights or walks about the fields 
how expressive it is! It is a little 
flash or twinkle of black plumes that 
tells you how alert and on his guard 
he is. It is a difficult problem to settle 
why the crow is so suspicious and cun- 
ning, since he has few or no natural 
enemies. No creature seems to want his 
flesh, tough and unsavory as it evidently 
is, and we can hardly attribute it to his 
contact with man, as we can the wild- 
ness of the hawk, because, on the whole, 
mankind is rather friendly to the crow. 
His suspicion seems ingrained, and prob- 
ably involves some factor or factors in 
his biological history that we are igno- 
rant of. 

On the whole, it is only the birds and 
animals that are preyed upon that show 
excessive caution and fear. One can 
well understand how the constant danger 
of being eaten does not contribute to the 
ease and composure of any creature, and 
why those which are so beset are in a 
state of what we call nervousness most 
of the time. Behold the small rodents 
—rats, mice, squirrels, rabbits, wood- 
chucks, and the like—they act as if they 
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felt the eyes of the mink or the weasel or 
the cat or the hawk upon them all the 
time. 

Among the birds some are much more 
nervous and “panicky” than others. 
The woodpeckers are less so than the 
thrushes and finches; the jays less than 
the starlings and game birds. The seed- 

eaters and fruit-eaters are probably 

preyed upon much more than the purely 
insect or vermin eaters, because doubt- 
less their flesh is sweeter. 

Birds of prey have few enemies apart 
from man. Among the land animals we 
ourselves prefer the flesh-of the vege- 
table eaters, and the carnivora do the 
same. We all want to get as near to the 
vegetable as we can, even in our meat- 

eating. 

The birds, even the prettiest of them, 
are little savages. In watching from my 
window the feeding white-throats and 
song sparrows, I cannot help noticing 
how ungenerously they behave toward 
one another—apparently not one of 
them willing to share the feast with 
another. Each seems to think the food 
his or her special discovery and that 
the others are trespassers. They charge 
spitefully upon one another, but rarely 
come to blows. Just what makes one 
give way so readily before another, with- 
out any test of strength, is a puzzle. Is 
the authority in the eye? in the bear- 
ing? or is it just a matter of audacity 
and self-assertion? There may be timid 
and retiring souls among the birds as 
well as among other folk. I am inclined 
to think that usually it is the males 
bullying the females. Occasionally two 
males, known by their more conspicuous 
markings, confront each other and rise 
in the air a yard or two, beak to beak, 
and then separate. 

During the mating season there is 
mutual aid and co-operation between 
the sexes, the male bird often feeding 
the female. But at other times there is 
little friendliness, certainly no gallantry. 
The downy woodpecker in winter will 
drive the female spitefully away from 
the bone or the suet on the tree in front 
of my window till he is first served. | 
have never seen crows quarrel or strive 
with one another over their food. On 
the contrary, if the crow discovers food 
in winter, he seems glad to be joined by 





several of them. The 
crow is a generous bird; he has the true 
social instinct. He will watch while his 
fellow feeds; he cheerfully shares his 
last morsel with a comrade. How dif- 
ferent from any of the hawk tribe! A 
farm boy living near me brought up 
four young sparrow hawks in a cage. 
They were as jealous of one another over 
their food as cats are, and when they 
were nearly full-grown, and the food 
was insufhcient, they proceeded to de- 
vour one another. I kept two of the 
survivors a few days, but they were so 
utterly cruel and savage that I was glad 
to let them escape. 

Most of our rodents are as free from 
guile as our birds; they have none of 
the subtlety and cunning of their ene- 
mies, the fox and the wolf; they are 
simply wild and shy. The rabbit has 
little wit, yet she manages to run the 
gantlet of her numerous’ enemies. 
Some of her arts of concealment are as 
old as mankind—the art of hiding where 
no‘one would think of looking—conceal- 
ment where there is little to conceal her. 
One March day I started a rabbit from 
her form in a broad, open, cultivated 
field. She had excavated a little place 
in the soft ground just deep enough to 
admit the hind part of her body, and 
there she crouched in the open sunlight 
with only a little dry grass partly screen- 
ing her. When I was within two paces 
of her she bounded away like the wind 
and directed her course toward a bushy 
ravine several hundred yards away. 
The advantage of her position was that 
she commanded all approaches noth- 
ing could steal a march upon her, and 
she could flee in any direction. [na tan- 
gle of weeds or bushes she would have 
been where every one of her natural 
enemies prowls or beats about, and where 
concealment would have been more or 
less confinement. A few yards farther 
along I came upon another vacant form 

hers and some others’—the perfection 
of art without any art. When-the rabbit 
builds her nest and has her young she 
does not seek out a dense cover, but 
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comes right out into the clear open 
spaces where you would never think of 
looking. She excavates a little cradle 
in the ground, gathers some dry grass, 
weaves a little blanket of dry grass 
and fur from her own body, just large 
enough to cover it, and her secret is 
well kept—most hidden when hidden the 
least. Quail and grouse know something 
of the same art, and never make their 
nests in a thick tangle. I have seen a 
quail’s nest with twenty eggs in it on 
the edge of a public highway. The 
brooding bird allowed me almost to 
touch her with my hand before she flew 
away. 

If every bushy and weedy spring run 
in Georgia, embracing not more than 
an acre or two of ground, has two dozen 
sparrows, to say nothing of a pair or 
two of cardinals, Carolina wrens, and 
mocking-birds, one can get some idea 
of what a vast number of birds such a 
large state—over three hundred miles 
long and two hundred miles wide—holds. 
With two pairs of birds to the acre, a 
fair estimate, it would count up to over 
seventy millions. The farm of about 
one hundred and thirty acres upon which 
[ passed February and March probably 
held several dozen sparrows and as many 
juncos, a score or two blue jays and 
two or three dozen meadow-larks, a pair 
of cardinals, of Carolina wrens, and 
of brown thrashers, besides other birds. 
In one plowed field I saw, day after 
day, ten or fifteen kildeers, or ring- 
necked plovers. Their wild cries, their 
silver sides glancing in the sun, and 
their long, powerful wings were always 
a welcome sight and sound. 

Probably more kinds of birds feed on 
insects than upon seeds and fruits, 
though the seed and fruit eaters are the 
more numerous and abide with us more 
months in the year. It is true also that 
the seed-eaters nearly all eat insects at 
times, and start their young in life upon 
insect food. One can easily see, then, 
what an inevitable part the birds play 
in keeping down the insect pests that 
might otherwise overwhelm us. 
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CAMERON 


COR ea? the weatherwise a 
Py “i rosy dawn is_ porten- 


‘ 4 
4 \“f> tous, but no foreboding 
oN | Ne disturbed the serenity 
age) bE = of Miss’ Granger’s 
pare breakfast - table when 
(asite WZ her niece, Lois Dela- 
field, announced the good news contained 
in her husband’s letter. Jim was in 
Montana, making the final tests of his 
process for reducing complex ores, and 
his wife, with her sister, Sallie Granger, 
had chosen the weeks of his absence to 
make visits, which had brought them 
in due course to this aunt in Morristown. 
“Oh, splendid! Just listen!’ Lois ex- 
claimed, and the others looked up from 
their own mail as she read: 


aca’ 


Things seem to be coming our way. An- 
other ten days and I will have finished the 
final tests. Ford, the manager here, is keen 
for the process and has volunteered to intro- 
duce me to Sage Robertson, who happens, 
by great luck, to be in this country now. 
hey’re old friends. ‘To interest that par- 
ticular man seems too good to be true—only 
nothing 1s 


“Think what that means!’ Lois was 
glowing. ‘It’s success, if it goes 
through! And it must! I do wish Jim 
would come East now, tests or no tests!” 
“T don’t,” said her sister. “I think 
he’s doing the right thing to be perfectly 
sure before he Approaches this Robertson 
man. Jim takes nothing for granted.” 
“Oh, doesn’t he!” Jim’s wife retorted. 
“How about taking it for granted that 
the bird will sit in the bush until he’s 
ready to put salt on its tail? Sage 
Robertson’s here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. Oh, why doesn’t Jim seize this 
opportunity before it’s too late?’ 
“Why isn’t it Mr. Robertson’s oppor- 
tunity?” asked the elder Miss Granger, 
accustomed from birth to grant rather 
than to seek acquaintance. “Why is 
he so important, anyway? 
“Because he owns one of the largest 
bodies of intractable ores in this coun- 
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LEACH RECTOR 
try, Lois told her, “ but he’s been fooled 
by so many projects that it’s terribly 
hard to interest him ‘in a new one 
especially for a young engineer like Jim. 
Besides, the man’s so scandalously rich 
that a few million tons, more or less, of 
refractory ores don’t seem worth bother- 
ing with, I suppose; but to Jim—why, a 
chance like this means everything!” 

It was at this point that a telegram 
arrived from Miss Granger’s favorite 
nephew, imploring her to come at once, 
as his five children had measles and the 
cook had left. 

“Girls, (ll have to go!” she lamented. 
“T hate to leave you—but, after all, it’s 
providential that you’re here! I couldn’t 
take Fifi with me, on account of the in- 
fection, and I shouldn’t have a com- 
fortable moment if I left her here with 
Emmy!” Emmy was an elderly spin- 
ster who had lived with her for many 
years, half servant, half companion, be- 
tween whom and her mistress’s old Skye 
terrier there waged perpetual strife. “‘T 
can’t trust her to do the simplest things 
for the poor old darling.” 

“Well, don’t worry, Aunt Mary,” 
Sallie laughed. “I hereby constitute 
myself caretaker-in-chief of Fif. I'll 
marcel her hair and brush her teeth, if 
needs must.” 

‘Don’t be flippant, my dear! I want 
your promise that you'll not leave her. 
And she must have a walk every day. 
Promise!” 

So they promised, little realizing the 
devious paths through which a regard 
for this pledge was to lead them, and 
Miss Granger departed in peace. A few 
hours later, Jim’s friend, Billy Forsyth, 
called, and Lois gleefully told him of the 
great opportunity. 

“Good!” he exclaimed. “But Jim 
can’t let any grass grow under his feet! 
Robertson’s sailing for South Africa a 
week from Saturday.” 

“Billy! He can’t sail! That’s only 
nine days—and Jim won't be here!” 
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“Why won’t he? Wire him to come.” 

“He wouldn’t.” Lois shook her head. 

“You know how quixotic he is in pro- 
fessional matters. He won’t claim one 
thing until every test has been made, 
and by that time Oh, Billy, that 
Robertson person mustn’t sail so soon!” 

Forsyth shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“He’s up at the Equival now, playing 
golf, but he’s to sail on the sixth.” 

Completely upset by this news, Lois 
spent the evening wande ring restlessly 
about the house, reiterating that it 
would be useless to wire Jim. 

“Then I don’t see what’s to be done,” 
Sallie told her. “If Jim won’t come, he 
won't. You’re not expert in the gentle 
art of nagging.” 

“No, but if I could only see him I 
might persuade Sallie!’ Lois broke 
off with a gasp and a glint of excitement 
in her eyes. “That's what we'll do. 
We'll persuade the Robertson man!” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“He’s at the Equival. We'll go up 
there— you and |—and between us 
surely we can coax him to stay over one 
ship. And that will give Jim his chance!” 

“Lois, you’re crazy! If a responsible 
engineer finds it difficult to interest this 
man, what on earth can we do? He 
simply wouldn’t listen to us.” 

“Yes, he will—if we go at it the right 
way.” In Lois the confidence of twenty- 
four was reinforced by the eager en- 
thusiasm of the young wife, to whom 
her husband’s interests were paramount. 
“*He’s evidently approachable from the 
human side, or this friend of his wouldn’t 
be so sure of reaching him. Very well, 
let’s make friends with him first, and 
then tell him about Jim. Now don’t 
say we can’t! We can, if you'll help!” 

“But Lois—!” 

“If he’s married, perhaps we can get 
at him through his wife.” 

“1 don’t think Jim would like your 
meddling,” Sallie warned, whereat the 
elder sister flushed, and retorted: 

“Well, 7 think helping her husband 
is a wife’s duty!” 

“Maybe.” Sallie shook her head. 
“But something tells me that this isn’t 
the sort of machine a goddess can run. 
Besides, we’re sworn to Fif’s service.” 

“What’s to prevent our taking Fifi 
with us, silly? In fact, that’s a reason 
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for going!’ Lois laughed. “Fifi feels 
the heat and needs a change of air.” 

“But we can’t take her in a Pullman. 
It’s against the rules. Neither can we 
tamper with our promise to Aunt Mary, 
and we'd certainly be damaging some 
of its working parts if we shipped her 
precious darling in the baggage-car. 

“Then we'll take a state-room!”’ was 
the retort. ‘Dogs are allowed there, | 
think. I'll call up the Grand Central 
and ask.” Accordingly, she made in- 
quiries, and the man in New York re- 
turned: 

“Is it a small dog? A Skye? Oh, 
well, if you take it in a basket I don’t 
believe they’ll bother you.” 

So the next evening found them on 
their way, with Fifi duly basketed, 
Emmy’s farewell assurance being that 
she was “glad to be rid o’ that dratted 
feist!” 

When the sisters went to breakfast 
the next morning, they overheard dis- 
turbing scraps of conversation from an 
adjoining table. 

“T used to go to the Equival every 
summer,” a woman said, “but this new 
manager's the most unreasonable crea- 
ture! My dear, no dogs! He actually 
had the audacity to tell me that toy 
dogs and children should not be housed 
under the same roof—of the two, he pre- 
ferred children! And of course I re- 
fused to be separated from Matsu!” 

Lois and Sallie looked at each other 
blankly. Within two hours of their des- 
tination, and Fifi not to be tolerated 
in the hotel! When they returned to 
their state-room, they plunged at once 
into discussion, Sallie favoring a_re- 
turn to Morristown, and Lois refusing 
even to consider such a course. 

“Think of Jim!” she urged. “It’s 
such an opportunity! Oh,” turning an 
irate eye upon Fifi, “how I wish Emmy 
were here to ‘drat’ you! Who ever 
heard of a summer hotel where dogs 
weren't allowed?” 

“This isn’t a hotel, it’s a nursery,” 
said Sallie; and then she laughed. 
“There’s an idea! We might swaddle 
Fifi in wraps and things, and smuggle 
her in as a baby.” 

Sallie, you’re a genius! Your white 
polo coat—my green veil —voila!”’ 
“But—Lois! We can’t do it!” 
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“Why can’t we do it?” 

‘**Because—it’s the sort of thing that 
isn’t done!”’ 

“Oh, la, la, la!’ The elder lightly 
waved her hand. ‘What great exploit 
was ever achieved by following the 
beaten track? If we fail it will be a 
faux pas—but we're 
not going to fail! 
And when we succeed, 
it will be a coup!” 

“But how account 
for this precious baby 
after you get it there? 
You can’t be supposed 
to leave it locked in a 
bureau drawer,” the 
girl pointed out. 
‘‘And we solemnly 
promised Aunt Mary 
we'd take Fifi for a 
walk every day.” 

“Oh, who'll notice 
in a big hotel? They 
won’t even remember 
the number of our 
rooms. Wecansmug- 
gle her out every day, 
and let her run when 
we get away from the 
hotel—and lock her in 
the bath-room the rest 
of the time. Even if 
it’s noticed that we 
sometimes have a 
baby, nobody’s going 
to realize that we 
haven’t also a nurse.” 

But Lois did not 
take into considera- 
tion the idle interest 
of a summer hotel. 

The sisters attracted 

attention from the _ 


? 


“Right you are!’ was the reply. 
“Best type of American girl. If you'd 
come home oftener, Robertson, and 
stay longer, you’d see more of ’em.” 

“TI spend time enough here,”” Robert- 
son returned, “but there aren’t many 
of that type anywhere. If there were, 
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I might develop into a ladies’ man. 
The other’s attractive, too, tsn’t she?” 

Many eyes followed the two well- 
gowned figures as they moved toward 
the desk, and the fact that one of 
them carried a tiny form swathed 
in white woolens and protecting veils 


SISTERS ATTRACTED ATTENTION 
moment of their ar- FROM THE MOMENT OF THEIR ARRIVAL 


rival, and as Sallie 

stepped from the mo- 

tor-’bus a big, loosely built man in golf- 

ing dress remarked to his companion: 
‘Now, there, if you like, is a girl!” 


elicited amazed comment from several 
women. 

“Somebody must have given them 
their clothes,” said one. ‘People who 
dress that way don’t travel with a small 
baby and no nurse.” 

As her sister’s hands were occupied, 
Sallie registered, and when the clerk 
took the pen from her hand he glanced 
from the page to the little figure close- 
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ly held in Lois’s arms, and smilingly 
asked: 

““Haven’t you omitted the most im- 
portant member of the family?” 

**But—I thought— it’s so little!’ Sal- 
lie stammered. 

“They're never so young that we 
don’t register them in this house,” he 
said, writing “and infant” after Mrs. 
James Bayne Delafeld’s name. With 
pen still poised, he added, suggestively, 
“We have special rooms for servants, 
if your nurse—” 

‘I—we—have no nurse—yet.” At 
his look of surprise Lois flushed, and 
concluded, desperately, **She she was 
detained. She may come to-morrow.” 

Sallie shot a glance at her sister, but 
withheld speech until they were safely 
shut into their own rooms, when, 


‘HAVEN'T YOU OMITTED THB MOST IM- 
PORTANT MBMBER OF THE FAMILY?” 





with her back against the door, she re 
marked: 

“Well! Is this a coup—or a coop? 
It looks to me as if we might have 
trouble getting out!” 

“Never you mind! We're in!” Lois 
returned. ‘ But it’s clear we must have 
a nurse, and the only one we can trust 
not to talk is Emmy.” 

“Emmy not.talk?” the girl derided. 
“She may be a sphinx in public, but 
think of the language she’ll use to us!” 

Nevertheless, they telephoned for 
Emmy to come at once, and took their 
meals in their rooms until she arrived, 
although Sallie slipped down to the vil- 


lage, returning with sundry articles of 


infants’ outward and visible apparel. 
The next morning, when the “bus from 
the station was due, Lois appeared on 
the veranda, looking even 
more attractive than on the 
preceding day, and Mrs. 
Ralston, a kindly but in- 
quisitive elderly woman, 
asked how the dear baby 
was. 

“Asleep, thank you,” was 
the reply. 

‘l have the room next 
yours,” the other volun- 
teered, ‘“‘and when it was 
so close and stuffy last 
night, I thought of you in 
there with that poor little 
baby! But I didn’t hear 
him once.” 

“I’m glad you weren’t 
disturbed,” Lois pleasantly 
returned, making a mental 
note that normal babies cry 
at night. 

Just then the’ bus arrived, 
and it was remembered later 
that the nurse seemed to be 
making anxious inquiries 
which Mrs. Delafield ob- 
viously tried to hush as she 
hurried the gaunt, uncom- 
promising figure into the 
hotel. At the moment, how- 
ever, all minor interests were 
swept aside by the arrival 
of the morning papers con- 
taining announcements of 
the disappearance of a 
“millionaire baby,” sole 
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heir to the Van Alstyne name and 
fortune, who had been mysteriously 
spirited away from his father’s country- 
place forty -eight hours before. Even 
the red- haired bell-boy who carried 
Emmy’s bag was too excited by these 
sensational tidings to notice, in the ele- 
vator, the woman’ s low-toned but in- 
sistent question: “Fer the land sakes, 
Lois, what made ve send fer me? Sallie 
ain’t sick, is she?” But the time came 


when he discovered it stamped on the 
tablets of his memory. 


Mrs. Delafield and her sister, strolling 
out on the veranda before luncheon, 
found discussion of the abduction on 
every tongue, and as Mrs. Ralston 
saw them approach, she exclaimed: 

“How thankful you must be that 
your darling child is safe up-stairs!”’ 

' To which Sallie fervently replied, 
“You can’t imagine how thankful!” 

Robertson, realizing that the quickest 
way to meet any new arrival was to at- 
tach himself to Mrs. Ralston, had joined 
her circle, and now he turned to the 
girl beside him, asking: 

“Have you been here beioce, 
Granger?” 

“Never,” Sallie admitted, with a 
whimsical gleam, “‘but we got in this 
time, and we hope they won’t bar us 
out when we come again.” 

“| hope you'll want to come again,” 
he said. “It’s very pleasant, meeting 
the same people here year after year.” 

“Ts that a pretty speech? Or an im- 
plication that, like wine, we can’t be 
really acceptable until oneal summers 
have aged us?” she inquired. 

“Ah, but sometimes making a new 
acquaintance is like finding an old 
friend, isn’t it?” 

“If that’s your experience, the mak- 
ing of every new acquaintance must be 
an adventure,” was her suggestion, and 
he promptly retorted: 

“But the grand adventure comes to 
most of us but once—and to some of 
us not at all.” 

She laughed, and they all went to the 
dining-room, where, before he left them, 
Robertson secured the girl’s promise to 
play golf with him that afternoon. 
When he had turned away, Lois caught 
her sister’s hand, whispering: 


Miss 
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“Oh, Sallie, it’s begun! We can do 
When can we tell him about Jim?” 
‘Right away,” was the confident re- 

ply. “LT like him. Don’t you?” 

“Yes, but—we mustn’t be 
tate,” cautioned the elder. 
be sure he likes us first. Remember, 
Jim says he’s wary of new projects 
and we don’t want him to shy. You 
see, he won’t believe we know a thing 
in the world about the process. He'll 
only listen to us because he likes us.” 

“That man will listen to anybody 
vho’s intelligent,” said Sallie. “1 won- 
der whether he is married. Somehow, 
I think not.” 

After luncheon, when the younger 
sister had gone off with Robertson, and 
excitement over the disappearance of 
the Van Alstyne child had waned a 
little, Mrs. Ralston turned her attention 
to Mrs. Delafield, and the discovery 
that the new-comers claimed kinship 
with her friend Mrs. Adams, of Brook- 
line, only strengthened her determina- 
tion to take them under her patronage. 

“Do, my dear, bring that baby out 
on the veranda!” she urged. “I want 
to see him! What is his name?” 

“His name?” vaguely repeated Lois, 
unprepared for this emergency. Then, 
succumbing to the other's assumption 
that the child was a boy: “Oh—Jim. 
That is—James, of course.” 

“Of course, for his father. 
your name on the register. 
se nd for him!” 

“T think he’s asleep,” Lois evaded, 

a definite reserve in her manner despite 

her pleasant tone. ‘‘He—he sleeps a 

good deal.” 

“That’s why he’s so quiet,” said 
Mrs. Vernon, whose room was directly 
over Lois’s. “‘He cried a little before 
luncheon, but it’s the first peep I’ve 
heard. I wouldn’t have known there 
was a baby there!” 

“Wouldn’t you? I’m afraid his good 
behavior won’t last.” 

Masking her uneasiness with a smile, 
Lois made her escape, somewhat ap- 
palled by the exigencies of this situa- 
tion, which at first had seemed so simple, 
and in which she had so confidently in- 
volved herself. She realized, also, that 
she must lose no time in telling her ac- 
complices of this latest development. 
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But events moved more rapidly than 
she anticipated. 

Emmy, after two hours of vigorous 
plain speaking, had yielded to pleading 
and cajolery, accepting the rdle assigned 
to her by adventurous youth, but grimly 
prophesying that they should all be 
holden with the cords of their sins. Dur- 
ing the afternoon she slipped out of the 
hotel and repaired with her muffled 
charge to an unfrequented spot in the 
woods, without exciting comment; but 
when she was seen returning, some one 
on the veranda remarked: 

“There comes pretty Mrs. Delafield’s 
sm: ill daughter.’ 

“Son, you me an,” 
Ralston. 

“Daughter, my dear. I asked Miss 
Granger. Her name’s Jane.” 

“But—Miss Evans! Mrs. Delaheld 
herself told me! It’s a boy. They 
call him James—for his father!” 

“Why — how extraordinary!” <A 
startled glance ran around the group 
before some one laughed, explaining: 

“James and Jane aren’t unlike in 
sound. One of you has misunderstood. 
Here comes Miss Granger now—with 
Mr. Robe »rtson. He seems rather épris, 
doesn’t he? It’s the first time he’s no- 
ticed a woman—except to avoid her 
since I’ve known him.” 

As the couple approached the gossip- 
ing group, Miss Evans turned to Sallie, 
saying, pleasantly: ‘‘What a relief it 
must be to you and your sister that 
your nurse has come! She’s just taken 
little Jane in.” Then, as the girl merely 
smiled: “I’m right about the name? 
You did say Jane?” 

“Yes—lI said Jane.” 
quickly about. “Why?” 

‘“But—my dear!” Mrs. Ralston was 
beginning to look troubled. “I certainly 
understood your sister to say the child 
was a boy, and was named James—for 
his father!”’ 

“Oh—did you? Well—” She hesi- 
tated, flushed and disconcerted for a 
moment, and then, realizing that the 
situation, though absurd, was crucial, 
and that she must either cover her 
slip quickly or betray her sister, she 
took the plunge, and forced herself to 
take it laughing. “Oh, I see! I sup- 
pose it is puzzling. The name is James 


corrected Mrs. 


Sallie glanced 
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Jayne—J-a-y-n-e,” she spelled, “and | 
insist he should be called Jayne to dis- 
tinguish him from his father—though 
I begin to see it has disadvantages!” 
Which seemed, at the moment, a per- 
fectly plausible explanation. 

Hastening to their rooms, } Sallie found 
Lois, and exclaimed: “‘My beloved sis- 
ter, this plot thickens far too rapidly! 
Let’s go away before it gets any worse! 
Listen to what’s just happened to me!” 

‘It is a bit skiddy, isn’t it?’ Lois 
conceded, when each had heard the 
other’s tale. “If I'd dreamed for an 
instant it would be like this, | wouldn’t 
have come. But now we're in it, and 
we—or at least you—are getting hold 
of Mr. Robertson. And think what 
that may mean to Jim!” 

“Jim would certainly be the first to 
condemn what we're doing,” Sallie 
urged, but the wife replied: 

“*He won’t have a chance to condemn 
it. If we succeed, he can’t help being 
glad, and if we fail, he needn’t—” She 
broke off, looking a little startled, and 
flushed deeply as she confessed: ‘“‘Sal- 
lie, | almost said he need never know!” 

“Lois, dear, don’t you see where it’s 
leading already? Three days ago that 
thought wouldn’t have been possible to 
you. The thing’s cumulative!” 

“I know.” Lois moved uneasily. 
“But—it isn’t as if we'd deliberately 
planned all this!” 

“Deliberate or not, it’s horrid to lie! 
| have a growing sympathy for criminals. 
Perhaps they don’t mean to, either, 
when they start.” 

“| know,” again said Lois. 
we are, Sallie. We're in it! And what’s 
the alternative now? If we go away, 
Jim loses this wonderful chance, and he 
may never get another like it! If we 
send Fifi away, we break our promise 
to Aunt Mary. In either case some- 
body’s hurt. But if we merely prac tise 
a little deceit that hurts nobody— 

“It does!” hotly protested the girl. 
“Tt hurts me! I hate myself when | 
lie! I feel smirched!”’ 

“So do I! But of the three courses 
now open to us, which carries the light- 
est penalty?” 

“Anyway, I’m going to tell Mr. Rob- 
ertson.” Sallie flung her challenge de- 
fiantly, and the other retorted: 


‘But here 
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‘And spoil everything?” 

“Tt wouldn’t! He’s human—and hu- 
;orous— 

“Of course he’s human—and he may 
e humorous—but remember, he’s also 
warv in business matters. You couldn't 
xplain any of this without telling him 
vhy we had to come to 
this particular hotel, 
and don’t you see? 
He doesn’t know any- 
thing about us, and 
he’d be sure to resent 
that sort of approach 
if he thought it was de- 
liberate. And that 
would close the doo 
for ever to Jim. No, 
no; vou can’? tell him!” 

* But 

“Sallie, promise m« 
you won't!” Lois was 
almostintears. ‘After 
all—vyou’re a dear to 
help and I couldn’t do 
it without you, but, 
after all, it is my affair, 
isn’t it? Mine and 
Jim’s? Then promise! 
It’s only for a few days, 
anyway.” 

‘Well —I promise.”’ 
Sallie’s tone was reluc- 
tant, and presently Lois 
asked: 

“Who wrote that 
thing about the‘ tangled 
web we weave when 
once we practise to de- 
ceive’?”’ 

“The trouble with 





ject of the child was broached. They 
said he was nervous and people seemed 
to excite him, and that they were ad- 
vised to keep him as quiet as possible. 

Meanwhile the sisters were taking 
an active part in the life of the summer 
colony, and Robertson, hourly more 


us seems to be that ‘THERE'S ONE OF "EM NOW. THAT'S MISS GRANGER 


we've never practised,” 

the other returned, with 

a short laugh. “Ours is unskilled 
labor.” 

A day or two after this it began to 
be whispered about among the women 
that the Delafield baby must be af- 
flicted in some hideous way, for he was 
always carried to and from the hotel 
completely hidden in wraps, and every 
attempt to see him had been frustrated. 
Emmy’s forbidding vigilance yielded 
neither to finesse nor persuasion, and 
both Mrs. Delafield and her sister had 
ever an evasive manner when the sub- 
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deeply impressed by Sallie’s charm, be- 
gan to wonder whether at last he was 
really embarked upon “the grand ad- 
venture,” and whether he might not 
want more time than was at his com- 
mand unless he postponed his sailing: 
day. Accordingly, he asked one day: 


‘“‘What are your plans for the rest of 


the summer, Miss Granger? Shall you 
be here long?” 

“Probably not,” she replied. “Our 
movements are more or less dependent 
upon my brother-in-law’s.”’ 
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“You said he was in Montana?” 

“Yes, but we expect him home in a 
few days. He’s just completing the 
final tests of his new process for reduc- 
ing complex ores.” 

“Oh!” Despite his large holding, 
Robertson was not interested, just then, 
either in refractory ores or in Jim Dela- 
field’s activities, but he perceived that 
if he should need an excuse for delaying 
his trip, here it was to his hand, so he 
caught at the suggestion. “If he has a 
good process, I'd like to meet him. | 
own rather a lot of intractable ores, but 
I've never found a satisfactory method 
of handling them.” 

“Too bad you're sailing so soon, 
then,” she said, lightly, but with beat- 
ing heart. “I believe his is turning out 
even better than he hoped, but we shall 
know more about it when he gets here. 
Jim’s so conservative he never will 
back himself unless he has a sure thing.” 

“Good point,” said Robertson. “ Per- 
haps I can arrange to stay over, if he’s 

coming soon.” 

Sallie went radiantly from this inter- 
view, to find the ever-irate and protest- 
ing Emmy telling Lois of an encounter 
with some of the other nurses, from 
whom, perforce, she held rigorously 
aloof, and who retaliated, when occasion 
offered, by insulting suggestions that she 
was guarding a “freak.” 

An’ me—at my age—havin’ to lug 
that pestiferous critter around, an’ take 
all that impudence from them little 
snippets! !”’ she droned. ‘It’s no better ’n 
lyin’, Lois Granger, an’ you mark my 
words, the Lord ‘Il repay!” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Emmy, let them 
say anything they like,” begged Sallie, 
“but don’t let them catch a glimpse of 
Fifi! And cheer up! It’s almost over!” 
Whereat Emmy sniffed and left the 
room. After telling Lois of Robertson’s 
intimation that he might remain until 
Jim arrived, she urged: “‘Now I can 
tell him about Fift! After all, the dog’s 
hurting nobody here,” she hurried on, 
combating the alarm and opposition 
in her sister’s face. ‘“* And Mr. Robert- 
son’s so clean and straightforward and 
fine—and we've grown to be really 
friends in these few days! I can’t bear 
not to be frank with him, Lois!” 

“‘But—suppose he should resent it?” 
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the other demurred. ‘‘He might, yo 
know. You can’t really be sure wha 
he’d do—and we've gone too far to gx 
back now! We've jeopardized Jim’ 
interests, and we must succeed! W; 
must! We can’t take any chances!” 

“But don’t you see we are taking 
chances?” was the instant retort. “ Lois 
among other dangers, think what a 
story for the papers! Oh, how ghastly 
it would be to be found out now!” 

“Of course it would be ghastly! 
There was a hint of asperity in Lois’s 
tone. “But do remember that you have 
the easy end of this, after all! You and 
Mr. Robertson have been getting on so 
splendidly that I’ve left all that part of 
it to you. But suppose you let me drive 
and golf and dance with him to-morrow, 
and you try evading the searching ques- 
tions of a dozen mothers of many! See 
what you know about modified milk 
and silk versus wool! I never dreamed 
a baby could be a subject for such per- 
petual inquisition! I’ve either got to 
seem hopelessly ignorant or perfectly 
unfeeling—and in any c ase I’m a liar! 

“Still, this is your aff: air, you know, 
and a wife’s first duty is to help her 
husband,” Sallie reminded her, with a 
twinkle, but added: “Mr. Robertson’s 
not a man to brook trifling with the 
truth, Lois, and even as a mere matter of 
expediency we'd much better confess 
than be found out. Think what that 
would do to Jim’s chances!” 

She could speak frankly enough of 
Jim’ s chances, but she hid from a grow- 
ing consciousness that her interest in 
her brother-in-law’s affairs could not 
account for the importance that Rob- 
ertson’s opinions were beginning to as- 
sume for her. Lois, however, shrank 
from making a bold play, now that suc- 
cess seemed almost within their grasp, 
and the only concession Sallie could 
win from her was an agreement that 
she might explain the situation to Rob- 
ertson after he had definitely postponed 
the date of his sailing. 

A possible solution of their difficult 
situation seemed to offer the next eve- 
ning, when Mrs. Ralston playfully 
suggested to Sallie that she needed 
a daughter to keep her young, and 
the girl, quick to perceive the op- 
portunity, intimated that she was open 
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x adoption—temporarily, at least 
; Lois might be obliged to leave at any 
noment, to which the older woman 


made ready and gracious response. Sal- 


ie restrained her exultation with difhi- 


culty until she was alone with Lois, 


A hen she jubilantly announced : 

‘The coop’ s open! Fly! Mrs. Ral- 
ston has offered to chz aperon me, so you 
may clasp our darling Fif to your 
maternal breast, and beat it!” 

“Beat Fifi?” Lois laughed. “It’s an 
alluring prospect, but conscience for- 
bids! I may be an impostor and a 
hypocrite and a liar, but it shi all never 
he said that I broke a promise! 

‘Then let Emmy do it!” gaily ad- 
duit the girl. 

The following morning they talked 
over this arrangement with Mrs. Ral- 
ston, who was unmistakably delighted, 
and Lois excused herself to pack, pre- 
paring to take an evening train, while 
Mrs. Ralston strolled into the desk for 
her mail. Shortly thereafter, frowning 
and tapping a letter against her finger- 
tips, she sought her friend Mrs. Vernon. 

“My dear, | want advice,” she said. 
“Mrs. Delafield’s going away, and I’ve 
promised to chaperon Miss Granger, 
and—well—frankly, how do you feel 
about them now?” 

“Frankly, I don’t like them,” was 
the reply. “‘Any mother who can play 
through the long day and dance half 
the night, leaving an afflicted child to 
the care of a servant, is not sympa- 
thetic to me. The poor little thing 
cried pitifully last night—they came in 
very late—and they laughed! The 
laughter was smothered at once—but 
it was cruel! And it’s not the first time 
I’ve heard it.” 

‘I didn’t mean to tell any one about 
this letter,” said Mrs. Ralston, after a 
moment of hesitation, “but I feel that 
I must. You heard them say that my 
friend Mrs. Adams was their cousin? 
Well, this is what she says. It’s just 
come.” Opening the letter, she read: 

“*T am at a loss to understand your men- 
tion of my cousins, unless your friends have 
confused me with some one else. There are 
several families of Adamses in Brookline, 
and probably they are related to one of the 
others. The puzzling thing is that I have 
cousins named Granger, and one of them 
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married Jim Delaheld. But she and her 
sister, Sallie Granger, visited me last month, 
and are now with our aunt in Morristown, 
and Lois has no children. Her name, by the 
way, is Mrs. James Bayne Delafield. Prob- 
ably your friend is Mrs. Tom, Dick, or H ry; 
but isn’t it an amazing coincidence?’ 


Mrs. Ralston dropped her hands 
her lap and stared at her friend, who 
presently said: 

“Of course you realize what this 
means? ‘They’re adventuresses! You 
can’t possibly chaperon the girl! And 
don’t you think you should warn Mr. 
Robertson? It was probably a matri- 
monial project that brought them here.” 

“T’m afraid you’re nght.”” Mrs. Ral- 
ston sighed heavily. “‘ But it shakes my 
faith in my own judgment. ‘They did 
seem such nice girls!” 

When Robertson came in to luncheon, 
he found a summons from her in his 
box, and immediately joined her in a 
secluded corner of the ve randa. 

“T don’t want to seem an officious 
old woman,” she began, “but | intro- 
duced you to Miss Granger and her 
sister, and I think it’s only fair to you 

and to myself—to show you this let- 
ter from Mrs. John Field Adams, of 
Brookline. Both of them have told me 
she was their cousin.” 

He read in silence the paragraph she 
indicated, a slight narrowing of his eyes 
and tightening of his facial muscles the 
only visible indication of emotion. 
When he returned the letter his com- 
ment was brief. 

“That seems—incredible.” 

“1 know it—but there it is! Mrs. 
James Bayne Delafield—you can’t get 
away from that! She’s leaving this 
afternoon, and I’ve promised to chap- 
eron her sister, but now— Of course, 
after their heartless treatment of that 
afflicted baby, we might have 

“Afflicted?” he interrupted. ‘‘ How 
afflicted ?” 

“We don’t know. The child’s a mys- 
tery. Haven’t you heard? It’s always 
mufled up in veils and flannels when 
the nurse takes it out—nobody’s al- 
lowed even a glimpse of it—and none 
of the three can be induced to talk 

about it! And that’s not natural, es- 
pecially in a young mother! The little 
thing cries piteously—and they laugh! 
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All day long they amuse themselves, 
and leave it to a perfect old dragon of a 
nurse! So-—with it all, I felt that | 
ought to show you this letter.” 

“Thank you,” he said. “I—I don’t 
know what to say. It’s—amazing.” 

Even the voluble woman realized 
that his lack of words indicated a deep 
disturbance, and she let him go without 
further comment, turning her own steps 
toward the sisters’ rooms, determined 
to get her unpleasant business over at 
once. At her knock, the door was 
opened about three inches, and Emmy 
glared at her through the aperture thus 
made, grudgingly imparting the informa- 
tion that “they” had gone down to 
luncheon. Emmy’s temper had been 
sorely tried that morning by several 
encounters with Annie, the maid in 
that corridor, and she was not in a 
mood for suavities. 

Annie herself was in no better humor, 
and expressed her emotions freely to 
‘Tommy, the red-haired bell-boy with 
sporting propensities, whom she met 
in one of the halls immediately after 
having been refused admittance to Mrs. 
Delafheld’s room for the last time. 

“Them women in a hunderd an’ 
seven an’ eight make me tired!’ she 
informed him. “‘An’ that Emmy! Al- 
ways talkin’ at me through a crack! 
“Come back in twenty minutes! Come 
back in two hours!” she mimicked. 
“I ’ain’t never been let in there but 
once, unless they was all out! An’ 
that time they had the kid locked in 
the bath-room!” 

“Well, what you raggin’ about?” he 
grinned. “They ain’t runnin’ no side- 
show! Say”—confidentially—“what’s 
the matter with the kid, anyhow?” 

“Search me! But they sure are 
scared somebody’s goin’ to see it! What 
if they did? You'd think somebody 
wanted to steal their freak!” 

At this the boy’s eyes gleamed, and 
he exclaimed: “Gee! Why didn’t | 
never think o’ that before?” 

“Think o’ what?” 

“Oh, nothin’.” He tried to cover his 
excitement by an affectation of careless- 
ness. ‘‘Say, bout how old’s that kid?” 

“What do I know "bout the kid?’ 
she snapped. “But I know one thing 
sure! ‘Them two ain’t ladies!” 





“What ’d y’ hear? G’wan, tell a fi 
ler!” he urged. 

“Well, | ain’t no eavesdropper, bi 
| heard enough! Say, that Emm 
calls ’em by their first name! An’ th 
day she come she was raisin’ Cain wit! 
“em fr upwards of two hours!” 

“What for?” 

“Search me! She kep’ sayin’ sh 
wouldn’t stand fr somethin’, an’ n¢ 
good *d come of it, an’ they'd all get 
into trouble. An’ they was coaxin’ an’ 
beggin’ an’ callin’ her ‘dear Emmy’! 
Them—ladies? Huh!” 

“Hully gee!” said the boy, softly. 
“Me first under the wire! Lead me to 
it!’ and sped away to the telephone, 
while the maid plodded, muttering, on 
her way, neither of them realizing that 
their conversation had taken place neat 
a door under an open transom. 

Within an hour Miss Evans had whis- 
pered to several friends her surprise 
that apparently it had occurred to no 
one else to connect the hotel mystery 
with the Van Alstyne child. She ad- 
mitted that the women looked like 
ladies, but when one remembered all 
the queer details and the curious little 
discrepancies, it did seem suspicious, 
didn’t it? Leaving the dining-room, 
she overtook Mrs. Vernon and Mrs. 
Ralston, who had postponed her in- 
terview with the sisters until after 
luncheon. Again Miss Evans began 
her sibilant tale, and the three were 
still standing in the office with their 
heads together when Lois, approaching 
unobserved, slipped her hand through 
Mrs. Ralston’s arm, saying, happily: 

“T’m all packed, and, thanks to your 
kindness in looking after Sallie, I’m 
really off to-night.”” Aware, before she 
ceased speaking, of a chill in the man- 
ner of the others, she looked at them, 
startled and wondering. 

“I’m sorry to disarrange your plans” 
—Mrs. Ralston disengaged her arm from 
the young woman’s light clasp—* but it 
will not be possible for me to chaperon 
your sister.” 

“But—I understood—” Lois’s tone 
was a little breathless. 

“I’m sorry. I find it necessary to 
change my plans.” 

Feeling that an explanation was due, 
but for the moment too perturbed to 
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THERE WAS A MOMENT 


demand it, Lois murmured an excuss 
and fled toward the elevators, while 
Mrs. Vernon, watching her retreating 
figure, murmured: 

“You see? She needed no illumina- 
tion. I wonder where the sister is?” 

“The sister” had promised to walk 
and later to play tennis with Robertson, 
and they had left the hotel together 
immediately after luncheon. At first 
Sallie made sundry efforts toward con- 
versation, but, finding him preoccupied 
and unresponsive, fell in with his appar- 
ent desire not to talk. She wis sur- 
prised when he asked, abruptly, after 
a long silence: 

““Miss Granger, is your sister's baby 
ill ?”” 

“Til? Why—no,” she replied, strug- 
gling with her impulse to tell him the 
whole story despite Lois’s ban. “‘He’s 
rather nervous, and we try to keep him 





OF AMAZED SILENCI 


very quiet—which is less easy than we 
thought in a summer hotel. On that 
account, | know Lois is wise to go to- 
night, but I’m glad I’m not going. I’m 
having such a wonderful time!” 

“It has been pleasant.” Again he 
seemed remote and she was conscious 
of a restraint in his manner. “I’m 
sorry to have my share in it end.” 

“End?” she echoed, quickly. 

“T must leave to-morrow morning, 
if I’m to sail Saturday.” 

* But—I thought—didn’t you say you 
might not go so soon?” 

“Yes, but—it seems best to go.” 

“Oh—I’m sorry,” she faltered, over- 
whelmed by a blinding realization of 
what his absence would mean to her, 
and then fell back upon the only plea 
she could make to hold him. “Jim will 
be disappointed, too.” 

“T’m sorry that it’s advisable.” 
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“TI suppose the thought of getting 
back to your real interests is alluring.” 
Determined that he should not know of 
the shock she had received, she made 


herself talk. “‘They say the American 
man doesn’t know how to play more 
than two weeks at a time.” 

He caught the thread she tossed him, 
and they walked on, chattering the 
facile commonplaces of chance acquaint- 
ances. All the camaraderie that had 
- avored their intercourse was gone, and 

Sallie felt young and effaced. Presently, 
giving her sister's impending departure 
as an excuse, she suggested postponing 
their tennis until the following day, 
and they returned to the hotel, still 
painfully talking platitudes. As they 
were seen entering the office, the red- 
haired bell-boy, in close conference with 
the constable he had summoned and a 
clerk, said: 

“There’s one of ’em new. 
Miss Granger.” 

“*But—hold on!” protested the clerk, 
as the officer started quickly toward 
Sallie, followed by the boy. “Don’t 
make trouble here! Get her up-stairs 
first!” When the others paid no heed, 
he came hastily out from behind the 
desk and overtook them just as the 
stranger accosted Sallie. 

““Miss Granger? You're wanted.” 

“Wanted?” she repeated, wondering- 
ly. “Wanted?” 

“Cut that out,” he advised, pushing 
aside his coat to show his badge. “‘ We’re 
wise to you, all right.” 

“‘Let’s not have any trouble here!” 
anxiously urged the clerk. “The ele- 

vator’s waiting. Just go up-stairs, 
please.” But Sallie stood perfectly still. 

“Wise? I don’t understand.” She 
turned her puzzled glance toward Rob- 
ertson, who asked, curtly: 

““What’s the charge, officer?” 

‘Kidnappin’,” was the brief answer. 
“The Van Alstyne child.” 

“Kidnapping!” the girl echoed. An 
instant later, the significance of the 
situation penetrated her dazed brain, 
and she cried, “Why—how absurd!” 

“Let’s all go up-stairs,” again inter- 
posed the clerk, uneasily aware that 
already curious glances were directed 
toward them. “Come! This is too 
public. Mrs. Delafield’s in her room.” 


That’s 


“ But—what shall I do?”’ Still amaze 
and bewildered, Sallie turned almo: 
involuntarily to Robertson. 

“Would you like to have me go wit 
you?” he asked. 

““Oh—would you?” 

The little group moved toward th 
elevator, and when the clerk discover: 
that the red-haired boy was still follow 
ing, he said, over his shoulder: 

“We sha’n’t need you, Tom. Be 
sides, the *bus from the two-sixteen’s 
due any minute now.” Whereupon th 
boy, scowling, fell back. 

In silence the four entered the ele 
vator, and in silence they walked to 
Room 107, where the constable rapped, 
after which they waited—interminably, 
it seemed to Sallie—while movements 
were heard within, followed by th: 
sound of a closing door. Then the key 
was turned, and Lois stood before them, 
her startled, anxious glance sweeping 
from one to another of the portentous 
faces confronting her. 

“Oh!” she gasped. ‘“‘ What is it?” 

“They think—” Sallie began. But 
the constable stepped into the room 
and laid a hairy brown hand on Lois’s 
arm, demanding: 

““Where’s that kid?” 

“What do you mean?” She shrank 
away from him, but he kept his hold 
upon her, impatiently urging: 

“Oh, cut that out! There’s no use 
blufing! Where’s the kid?” 

s They think we have the Van Alstyne 
child,” Sallie hurriedly explained. 

“But. but we haven’t! How per- 
fectly ridiculous! Of course we haven't!” 
Lois looked appealingly at Robertson, 
who responded gravely but gently: 

“Tt’s felt that there’s some mystery 
about your child. Perhaps, if you'll let 
this oficer see him—” 

For a moment Lois regarded him with 
stricken eyes. Then she looked at Sal- 
lie, and both flushed heavily. 

“‘I—can’t,” the elder sister confessed. 
“There is no child.” 

“There certainly was a child when 
you came here,” the clerk crisply re- 
minded her. “You carried it—and | 
registered it.” 

“T never had a child,” said Lois. 
Turning quickly, she opened the bath- 
room door and disappeared. 
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THE WEB 





“Don’t let her get away!”’ exclaimed 
the constable, starting forward, but he 
,ad taken only a step when she reap- 
peared with Fih. Holding the wriggling, 
wheezing old Skye at arm’s-length, she 
leclared: 

“ That’s what | carried!” 

[here was a moment 
of amazed silence before 
the constable ejacula- 
ted: 

“Oh, hell! What do 
you take me for?”’ 

At that instant, fol- 
lowing a quick tap, the 
door from the hall 
opened and Emmy stood 
yn the threshold, gaunt, 
rigid, and accusing. 
Surveying the group 
with a comprehending 
gaze, she remarked, dis- 
gustedly, ‘Huh! It’s 
come, has it? I told 
you girls ye’d git us all 
into trouble!” 

“The nurse,” the 
clerk explained, and the 
cer sharply demand- 
ed, “* Where’s that kid ?”’ 

“There ain’t any 
kid,”’ she told him,calm- 
ly. “Never was.” 

“By George! they’ve 
got rid of it!” the man 
exclaimed, and Emmy 
returned, in her dry, 
emotionless tone: 

“I'd ’a’ liked to ’ve 
got rid of it dratted 
little feist! Lois, I told 
ye no good ’d come o’ 
this! It’s a judgment on us fer pre- 
tendin’ a four-footed beast was a child 
0’ God.” 

“But there was a child! We heard 
it cry!” Startled by this exclamation, 
they all turned to see Mrs. Vernon 
standing in the doorway, and behind her 
Mrs. Ralston. These ladies had seen 
the beginning of the scene down-stairs, 
and had followed to Mrs. Ralston’s 
room, adjoining, whence, through the 


open doors, they had overheard the 


colloquy. “The poor little thing cried 
pitifully!” Mrs. Vernon reiterated. “And 
these women laughed! I heard them! 





“I’M GOING 
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“It was Mrs. Ralston herself who 
suggested that to us! She was sur- 
prised that the baby never cried!’ Lois 
indignantly regarded the new-comers. 

“And I did the rest,”’ Sallie finished. 
“And we did laugh. We thought it 


was funny.” Reading incredulity in 


tO WAIT—UNLESS YOU SEND ME AWAY” 


most of the faces about her, she re- 
peated, “I tell you I can cry just like 
a baby—and I did it)” 

The sisters, in their youth and dis- 
tress, presented much the appealing 
aspect of naughty children detected in 
mischief, but the constable, intent upon 
making a record for himself, was not to 
be caught in the snares of sympathy. 

“Say, you’re pretty smooth, but you 
don’t actually expect anybody to be- 
lieve that, do you?’ he demanded, and 
Sallie retorted: 

“Why not? It’s the truth.” 

“T guess not! You can’t put that 
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over on me! You may have passed the 
kid on to some o’ the rest o’ your gang, 
but, by the Eternal, I’ve got you, and 
I’m goin’ to hold you!” 

“Officer, are you sure you have sufh- 
cient evidence on which to hold these 
ladies?’ At the first sound of Robert- 
son’s voice, cool and steady in the 
midst of the excitement, Sallie’s glance 
sought his, and something in his softened 
expression gave her courage. “Has any 
one about the hotel actually seen the 
child?” he asked. 

“They've heard it. That’s enough for 
me,” was the reply. “This yarn’s too 
thin! “Tain’t reasonable that they’d pay 
board, and keep a nurse, and cry nights, 
and go to all that fuss just to keep that 
thing here!” He glanced contemptu- 
ously at Fif. ‘“‘Why should they? 
There’s plenty other places.” 

I'll tell you why!’ Sallie seemed to 
answer the constable, but she looked at 
Robertson, resolved at last to tell him 


the whole truth, regardless that he, of 


all others, might most misunderstand 
her. ‘“‘We had to come here because we 
heard that a man vitally important to 
my brother-in-law’s interests expected 
to be here.”” Robertson’s face hardened 
again, and the gaze he bent upon her 
grew piercing, but she struggled on, des- 
pite her qualms. “He was to leave the 
country sooner than_we had expected, 
and as it was impossible for Jim to get 
here in time, my sister felt that she 
must come herself. It—it wasn’t a 
thing one could do by correspondence.” 

“It was entirely my plan,” Lois inter- 
jected, realizing, with a pang, that Sal- 
lie now recognized no presence save 
Robertson’s, and that the man’s face 
was a mask, the rigidity of which was 
broken only by his keen, questioning 
gaze. ‘“‘There wasn’t time to consult 
my husband. My sister protested 
against it from the first—she hated the 
deceit—so did I—but when we began 
we had no idea that it would lead to— 
lead so far! And then there seemed no 
way out—we were caught 

“Don’t, Lois.” Sallie checked her 
sister's hurried, choking utterance with 
a gesture, and, without turning her own 
clear glance from Robertson’s, con- 
tinued: “‘ The dog was left in our charge 
by an aunt. She loves it very dearly, 
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and we gave her our word that we’ 
care for it personally until she cam 
back. So we had to bring it. Wy 
didn’t know that dogs weren’t allowed 
in this hotel.” Briefly then she sketched 
the story of their journey and thei 
arrival, concluding: ‘We had no idea 

we never dreamed—it would involv: 
all this trouble — and lying! We 
thought nobody would notice—and it 
seemed more important than anything 
else, until—until—”’ She broke off, 
convinced by Robertson's stern, set face 
that her confession had been futile. Hy. 
had misunderstood. 

“Until what?” he asked, harshly. 

“Until—afterward.” Her reply was 
almost inaudible, and she could not 
force herself to look at him again. Then, 
realizing that she must not break down, 
she summoned the only defensive weap- 
on she had left, and said, with a catch 
in her voice, but twisting her trembling 
lips into a humorous curve, “Lois said 
a wife’s first duty was to help her hus- 
band—and I believed it.” 

A noise of running feet was heard in 
the corridor, and Tommy appeared in 
the doorway, brandishing a newspaper 
with red head-lines. 

“Forget it!” he shouted. ‘“‘The kid’s 
found—in Florida! It’s all here in this 
extry a guy brought in on the two- 
sixteen! No reward in ours!” He 
grinned at the constable. “But gee! 
"ain't it been excitin’!”’ 

There was a breathless pause, before 
Lois, railying all her forces, said, “‘ Sure- 
ly, that ends this!” “ Now, if you'll per- 
mit us, my sister,and I will say good- 
by. We’re leaving to-night.” 

“Oh, my dear—I’m so sorry for this! 
Mrs. Ralston stepped quickly toward 
Lois, and at her tone the tears rushed 
to Sallie’s eyes. Turning blindly aside, 
she found her flight blocked by Rob- 
ertson’s figure. 

“When may I see you again?” he 
asked, stiffly, and, trying to second his 
apparent effort to observe the conven- 
tions, she managed to reply: 

“T’m afraid not at all, since you sail 
so soon.” 

“But I’m not sailing,” he said, un- 
steadily. “I’m going to wait for a man 
who’s coming from Montana—unless 
you send me away.” 
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A NOVEL 
BY BASIL KING 


CHAPTER XIX 


the time Thor and 
an ois had returne d from 


b> ly ee the “me of b: ut- 
§ tle in Claude’s soul had 
&> been extended. The 
JZe Claude who might be 
was s fighting hard to get the better of the 
Claude who was. It was, neve rthele “SS, 
the Claude who was that spoke in re- 
sponse to the elder brother’s timid in- 
quiry concerning the situation as it 
affected Rosie Fay. Hardly knowing 
how to frame his question, Thor had put 
it awkwardly. 
“Done anything yet?” 
“No. 
In the little smoking-room that 
had been Len’s and was now Thor's 
Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby having re- 
tired already to their petit trou pas cher 
they puffed at their cigars in silence. 
It had been the wish of both bride and 
bridegroom that Claude should dine 
with them on their second evening at 
home. Thor had manceuvered for these 
few minutes alone with his brother in 
order to get the information he was now 
seeking. For his own assurance there 
were things he needed to know. He 
wanted to feel convinced that he hadn’t 
acted hastily, that in marrying he had 
made no mistake. There would be proof 
of that when he saw that Claude and 
Rosie had found their happiness in each 
other, and that in what he himself had 
done—there had been no other way! 
He wished that Uncle Sim’s pietistic 
refrain wouldn’ t hum so persistently in 
his memory: “Oh, tarry thou the Lord’s 
leisure!” He didn’t believe in a Lord’s 
leisure; but neither did he want to be 
afraid of his own haste. He had grown 
so self-conscious on the subject that it 
took courage for him to say: 
Vor, CXXXII.—No. 787.—9 


“Isn’t it getting to be about time?” 

Claude drew the cigar from his lips 
and stared obliquely. ‘“‘Look here, old 
chap; I thought I was to put this thing 
through in my own way?” 

“Oh, quite so; quite so.” 

Claude’s thrust went home when he 
said, “I don’t see why you should be in 
such a hurry about it.” He followed this 
by a question that Thor found equally 
pertinent: “Why the devil are you?” 

“Because I thought you were.” 

“Well, even if I am, I don’t see any 
reason for rushing things.” 

“Oh, would you call it—rushing?” 
He threw off carelessly, “I hear you go 
a good deal to the Darlings’!” 

“Not any oftener than they ask me.” 

“Well, then, they ask you pretty 
often, don’t they?” 

“T suppose they do it when they feel 
inclined. I haven’t counted the number 
of occasions.” 

“No; but I dare say Rosie has.” 

“T’m not a fool, Thor. I don’t talk to 
Rosie about the Darlings.” 

“Nor to the Darlings about her. 
That’s the point. At least, it’s one of the 
two points; and both are important. 
It’s no more unjust for Rosie Fay to 
know nothing of Elsie Darling than it is 
for Elsie Darling to know nothing of 
Rosie Fay.” 

“Oh, rot, Thor!” Claude sprang to his 
feet, knocking off the ash of his cigar 
into the fireplace. “What do you think 
I’m up to?” 

“T don’t know. And what I’m afraid 
of is that you don’t know.” 

“If you think I mean to leave Rosie 
in the lurch—” 

“1 don’t think you mean it—no!” 

“Then, if you think I’d do it—” 

“The surest way not to do it is to—do 
the other thing.” 

“T’ll do the other thing when I’m 
ready—not before.” 
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“Hmph! That’s just what I thought 
would happen.” 

“And this is just what J thought 
would happen—that because you'd put 
up that confounded money you'd try to 
make me feel I was bought. Well, I’m 
not bought. See? Rather than be 
bribed into doing what I mean to do 
anyhow I'll not do it at all.” 

“Oh, if you mean to do it anyhow—” 

Claude rounded on his brother indig- 
nantly. “Say, Thor, do you think I’m 
going to be a damn scoundrel?” 

“Do you think you’d be a damn 
scot indrel if you didn’t put it through?” 

“IT should be worse. Even a damn 
scoundrel can be called a man, and I 
should have forfeited the name. There! 
Does that satisfy you?” 

“Up to a point—yes.” 

Claude sniffed. “You're such a queer 
chap, Thor, that if I’ve satished you up 
to a point I ought to be content.’ 

“Oh, I’m all right, Claude. I only 
hoped that you'd be able to go on with 
it for some better reason than just—just 
not to be a scoundrel.” 

“Good Lord, old chap! I’m crazy 
about it. If Rosie wouldn’t hum and 
haw I’d be the happiest man alive.” 

“Oh? So Rosie hums and haws, does 
she? What about?” 

“About that confounded family of 
hers. Must do this fo: the father, and 
that for the mother, and something else 
for the beastly cub that’s in jail. You 
can see the position that puts me in.’ 

“But if you’re really in love with 
her 

“T’m really in love with her. I’m not 
with them. I never pretended to be. 
But if I have to marry the bunch, the 
cub and all—” 

Thor couldn’t help thinking of the 
opening ke would have had here for his 
own favorite kinds of activity. ‘“‘Then 
that ’Il give you a chance to help them.” 

“Not so stuck on helping people as 
you, old chap. Want help myself.” 

“But you’ve got help, whereas they’ ve 
gotnoone. You'll beagodsendtothem.” 

“That’s just what I’m afraid of. Who 
wants to be a godsend to people?” 

“| should think any one would.” 

“If I’m a godsend to them it shows 
what they must be.” 

““Mustn’t undervalue yourself. 


Be- 





sides, you knew what they were wh« 
you began—” 

“Oh, hang it all, Thor! 
gin. It—it happened.” 

Thor’s eyes followed his brother as t! 
latter began moving restlessly about t! 
room. “Well, you're glad it happened 
aren’t you?” 

Claude stopped abruptly. “Of cour 
I am. But what stumps me is why y: 
should be. See here; would you be 
keen on it if I were going to mari 
some one else?” 

Before so leading a question Thor had 
to choose his words. “I'd be just 
keen on it; only if you were going t 
marry some one else, some one in cil 
cumstances more like your own, y: 
wouldn’t require so much of my—of n 
sympathy.” 

“Well, it beats me,”’ Claude admitted 
starting for the door. “I know you’: 
a good chap at heart — top - hole, o! 
course !—but I shouldn’t have supposed 
you were as good as all that. I'll 
darned if I should!” 

Thor thought it best not to inquir 
too precisely into the suggestions im- 
plied by “all that,” contenting himself 
with asking, ““When may I tell Lois?” 

Claude answered over his shoulder as 
he passed into the hall. ‘Tell her my- 
self—perhaps now.” 

He joined his sister-in-law in the¢ 
drawing-room, though he didn’t tell he: 
He was on the point of doing so once o1 
twice, but sheered off to something else. 

“Awful queer fellow, Thor. Can you 
make him out?” 

Lois was doing something with whit 
silk or thread which she hooked in and 
out with a crocheting implement. The 
action, as she held the work up, showed 
the beauty of her hands. On her lips 
there was a dim, happy smile. “‘ Making 
Thor out is a good deal like reading in a 
language you're just beginning to learn; 
you only see some of the beauties yet 
but you know you'll find plenty more 
when you get on a bit. In the mean 
while the idioms may bother you.” 

Claude, who was leaning forward 
limply, his elbows on his knees, made a 
circular, protesting movement of his 
neck and head, as though his collar fitted 
him uncomfortably. “Well, he’s all 
Greek to me.” 


I didn’t b. 
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“But they say Greek richly repays 
those who study it.” 

“Hmph! ’Fraid I’m not built that 
way. Do you know why he’s got such a 
bee in his bonnet about—?” 

He was going to say, in order to lead 
up to his announcement, “about Fay, 
the gardener”; but he couldn’t. The 
words wouldn’t come out. The prospect 
of telling any one that he was going to 
marry little Rosie Fay terrified him. He 
hardly understood now how he could 
have told his father and mother. He 
would never have done it if Thor hadn’t 
been behind him. As it was, both his 
parents were so discreet concerning his 
confidence that neither had mentioned 
it since that night—which made his 
situation endurable. So he changed the 
form of his question to—‘bee in his 
bonnet about—helping people?” 

“Qh, it isn’t a bee in his bonnet. It’s 
just—himself. He can’t do anything 
else.” 

He said, moodily, “‘ Perhaps he doesn’t 
help them as much as he thinks.” 

“He doesn’t—as much as he wants to. 
I know that.” 

“Well, why not?” 

She dropped her work to her lap and 
looked vaguely toward the dying fire. 
Her air was that of a person who had 
already considered the question, though 
to little purpose. “I don’t know. Some- 
times | think he doesn’t go the right way 
to work. And yet it can hardly be that. 
Certainly no one could go to work with 
a better heart.” 

Claude was referring inwardly to 
Rosie’s five thousand a year, and per- 
ceiving that it created as many difficul- 
sies as it did away with, when he said, 
“Thinks everything a matter of dollars 
and cents.” 

She received this pensively. “ Perhaps.” 


And yet Thor’s warning sent Claude 
to see Rosie on the following afternoon. 
[t was not his regular day for coming, so 
that his appearance was a matter of 
happy terror tempered only by the fact 
that he caught her in her working-dress. 
His regular days were those on which 
Jasper Fay took his garden-truck to 
town. Fay rarely returned then before 
six or seven, so that with the early twi- 
lights there was time for an enchanted 
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hour in the gloaming. The gloaming and 
the blossoms and the languorous heat 
and the heavy scents continued to act 
on Claude’s senses as a_ love-philter 
might in his veins. 

It was the kind of meeting to be clan- 
destine. Secrecy was a necessary ingre- 
dient in its deliciousness. The charm of 
the whole relation was in its being kept 
sub rosa. Sub rosa was the term. It 
should remain under the rose where it 
had had its origin. It should be a stolen 
bliss in a man’s life and not a daily 
staple. That was something Thor would 
never understand, that a man’s life 
needed a stolen bliss to give it piquancy. 
There was a kind of bliss which when it 
ceased to be hidden ceased to be exqui- 
site. Mysteries were seductive because 
they were mysteries, not because they 
were proclaimed and expounded in the 
market-place. Rosie in her working- 
dress among the fern-trees and the great 
white Easter lilies was Rosie as a mys- 
tery, as a bliss. It was the pity of pities 
that she couldn’t be left so, where she 
belonged—in the state in which she met 
so beautifully all the requirements of 
taste. To drag her out, and put her 
into spheres she wasn’t meant for, and 
endow her with five thousand dollars a 
year, was like exposing a mermaid, the 
glory of her own element, by pulling her 
from the water. 

He grew conscious of this, as he al- 
ways did the minute they touched on the 
practical. In general he avoided the 
practical in order to keep within the 
range of topics of which his love was not 
afraid. But at times it was necessary 
to speak of the future, and when they 
did the poor mermaid showed her fins 
and tail. She could neither walk nor 
dance nor fly; she could only flounder. 
There was no denying the fact that poor 
little Rosie floundered. She floundered 
because she was obliged to deal with life 
on a scale of which she had no experi- 
ence, but as to which Claude had keenly 
developed social sensibilities. Not that 
she was pretentious; she was only what 
he called pathetic, with a pathos that 
would have made him grieve for her if 
he hadn’t been grieving for himself. 

He had asked her idea of their married 
life, since she had again expressed her 
inability to fall in with his. “Oh, 
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Rosie, let us go and live in Paris!’ he 
had exclaimed, to which she had replied, 
as she had replied so many times al- 
ready: “‘Claude, darling, how can I? 
How can I leave them, when they’ve 
no one else?” 

“Then if we get married, what do you 
propose that we should do?” 

He had never come to anything so 
bluntly definite before. With that com- 
mon sense of hers which was always 
looking for openings that would lead to 
common-sense results, Rosie took it as 
an opportunity. She showed that she 
had given some attention to the matter 
though she expressed herself with hesita- 
tion. They were sitting in the most em- 
bowered recess the hothouse could af- 
ford—in a little shrine she kept free, yet 
secret, for the purpose of their meetings. 
She let him hold both her hands, though 
her face and most of her person were 
averted from him as she spoke. She 
spoke with an anxiety to let him see that 
in marrying her he wouldn’t be letting 
himself down too low. 

“There’s that little house in School- 
house Lane,” she faltered; “the Lippitts 
used to live in it.” 

“Well?” 

“If we lived there, I could manage— 
with a girl.” She brought out the sub- 
ordinate clause with some confusion, for 
the keeping of “‘a girl” was an ambition 
to which it was not quite easy to aspire. 
She thought it best, however, to be bold, 
and stammered on, “We could get one 
for about four a week.” 

He le er go on. 

“And if we lived in the Lippitt house 
I could slip across our own yard, and 
across Mrs. Willert’s yard—she wouldn’t 
mind!—and keep an eye on things here. 
Mother’s ever so much better. She’s 
taking hold again—” 

“Then why couldn’t we go and settle 
in P aris?” 

““Because—don’t you see, Claude?— 
that’s not the only thing. There’s father 
and Matt and the business. I must be 
on hand to—to prop them up. If I were 
to go, everything would come down with 
a crash—even if your father didn’t make 
any more trouble about the lease. I 
suppose if we were married he wouldn’t 
do that?” 

Though he kept silence, his nervous, 
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’ 
fastidious, superfine soul was screamin; 
Why couldn’t he have been allowed : 
keep the poignant joy of touching h 
of breathing her acrid, earthy atm 
phere, of kissing her lips and her eyelid 
to himself? It was an intoxication—b: 
no one wanted intoxication all the tim: 
It was curious that a life in this delirio 
state should be forced on him by th 
brother who wished him well. It wa 
still more curious that he should fe: 
obliged to force it on himself in order no: 
to be a cad. 

He didn’t despise Rosie for the pov 
erty of her ideals. On the contrary, h 
ideals were exactly suited to the litt! 
rustic thing she was. If he could hav 
been Strephon to her Chloe it would 
have been perfect. But he couldn’t | 
Strephon; he could be nothing but 
neurotic twentieth-century youth, sensi 
tive to such amenities and refinement 
as he had, and eager to get more. Hi: 
was the type to go sporting with Amary] 
lis in the shade—but the shade was what 
made the exercise enchanting. 

His obscure rebellion against th: 
power that forced him to drag his lov: 
out into the light impelled him to say, 
without quite knowing why, “Did Tho: 
ever speak of you and me being mar- 
ried ?”’ 

Because he was pressing her to him so 
closely he felt the shudder that ran 
through her frame. It seemed to run 
through his own as he waited for he: 
reply. 

“No.” 

Rosie never told a lie unless sh 
thought she was obliged to. She thought 
it now because of Claude’s jealousy. 
She had seen flashes of it more than 
once, and always at some mention of his 
brother. She was terror-stricken as sh« 
felt his arm relax its embrace—terror- 
stricken lest Thor’should have already 
given the information that would prove 
she was lying. She asked, trembling, 
“Did he ever say he had?” 

“Do you think he’d say it, if he 
hadn't?” 

“N-no; I don’t suppose so.” 

“Then why should you ask me that?” 

She surprised him by bursting into 
tears. “Oh, Claude, don’t be cross with 
me. Don’t say what you said the last 
time you were cross—that you'd go 
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If you 
I couldn’t live. 


away and never come back again. 
did that I should die. 
| should kill myself.” 

[here followed one of the scenes of 

thing in which Claude was specially 

adept, and which he specially enjoyed. 
The pleasure was so exquisite that he 
rolonged it, so that by the time he 
meal from the hothouse Jasper Fay 
was standing in the yard 

As the old man’s back was turned, 
Claude endeavored to slip by, unob- 
served and silent. He succeeded in the 
silence, but not in being unobserved. 
Glancing over his shoulder, he saw the 
dim figure dogging him as it had dogged 
him on a former occasion, with the 
bizarre, sinister suggestion of a beast 

bout to spring. 

Claude could afford to smile at so ab- 
surd an idea in connection with poor old 
Fay, but his nerves were shaken by cer- 
tain passionate, desperate utterances he 
had just heard from Rosie. She was in 
general so prudent, so self-controlled, 
that he had hardly expected to see her 
vive way either in weeping or in words. 
She had broken down in both respects, 
while his nature was so responsive that 
he felt as if he had broken down him- 
self. In the way of emotions it had been 
delicious, wonderful. It was a revela- 
tion of the degree to which the little 
creature loved him. It was a sensation 
in itself to be loved like that. It struck 
him as a strange, new discovery that in 
such a love there was a value not to be 
reckoned by money or measured by so- 
cial refinements. New, strange harmo- 


nies swept through the zolian harp of 


his being—harmonies both tragic and ex- 
ultant by which he felt himself subdued. 
It came to him conclusively that if in 
marrying Rosie there would be many 
things to’ forego, there would at least be 
compensation. 

And yet he shivered at the stealthy 
creeping behind him of the shadowy old 
man, by whom he felt instinctively that 
he was hated. 

CHAPTER XX 
LAUDE found it a vivid and curi- 
ous contrast to dine that evening 
with the Darlings and their so- 


phisticated friends. The friends were 
even more sophisticated than Claude 


“~ 
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himself, since they had more money, had 
traveled more, and in general lived in a 
broader world. But Claude knew that 
it was in him to reach their standards 
and go beyond them. All he needed was 
the opportunity; and opportunity to a 
handsome young American of good ante- 
cedents like himself is rarely wanting. 
He never took in that fact so clearly as 
on this night. 

He was glad that he had not been 
placed next to Elsie at table, for the rea- 
son that he felt some treachery to Rosie 
in his being there at all. Conversely, in 
the light of Thor’s judgment, he felt 
some treachery to Elsie that he should 
come to her with Rosie’s kisses on his 
lips. Not that he owed her any explana- 
tions—from one point of view. Consid- 
ering the broad latitude of approach and 
withdrawal allowed to American young 
people, and the possibility of playing 
fast and loose with some amount of 
mutual comprehension, he owed her no 
explanations whatever; but the fact re- 
mained that she was expressing a meas- 
ure of willingness to be Juliet to his 
Romeo in braving the mute antagonism 
that existed between their respective 
families. As far as that went, he knew 
he was unwelcome to the Darlings; but 
he knew, too, that Elsie’s favor carried 
over her parents’ heads the point of his 
coming and going. It was conceivable 
that she might carry over their heads a 
point more important still if he were to 
urge her. 

To the Claude who was it seemed 
lamentable that he couldn’t urge her; 
but to the Claude who might be there 
were higher things than the gratification 
of fastidious social tastes, and for the 
moment that Claude had some hope of 
the ascendant. It was that Claude who 
spoke when, after dinner, the men had 
rejoined the ladies. 

“Your mother doesn’t like my coming 
here.” 

Elsie threw him one of her frank, fly- 
ing glances. ‘‘Well, she’s asked you, 
hasn't she?” 

He smiled. “She only asked me at 
the last minute: I can see some other 


fellow must have dropped out.” 

“You can see it because it’s a dinner- 
party of elderly people to which you 
naturally wouldn’t be invited unless 
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there had been the place to fill. That 
constantly happens when people enter- 
tain as much as we do. But it isn’t a 
slight to be asked to come to the rescue. 
It’s a compliment. You never ask peo- 
ple to do that unless you count them as 
real friends.” 

He insisted on his point. “I don’t 
suppose it was her idea.” 

“You mean it was mine; but even 
if it was, it comes to the same thing. 
She asked you. She needn’t have done 
gy 

He still insisted. ‘She did it, but she 
didn’t want to.” He added, lowering 
his voice significantly, ““And she was 
right.” 

He forced himself to return her gaze, 
which rested on him with unabashed in- 
quiry. Everything about her was un- 
abashed. She was free from the conven- 
tional manners of maidendom, not as one 
who has been emancipated from them, 
but as one who has never had them. She 
might have belonged to a generation 
that had outgrown the need for them, as 
perhaps she did. Shyness, coyness, and 
emphasized reserve formed no part of 
her equipment; but, on the other hand, 
she was clear—clear with a kind of crys- 
talline clearness, in eyes, in complexion, 
and i in the staccato quality of her voice. 

“She’s right—how?” 

“Right—because I oughtn’t to come. 
I’m-——I’m not free to come.” 

“Do you mean—?” She paused, not 
because she was embarrassed, but only 
to find the right words. She kept her 
eyes on his with a candor he could do 
nothing but reciprocate. “Do you mean 
that you're bound—elsewhere?”’ 

He nodded. “That’s it.” 

“Oh!” She withdrew her eyes at last, 
letting her gaze wander vaguely over the 
music-room, about which the other 
guests were seated. They were lined on 
gilded settees against the white French- 
paneled walls, while a young man played 
Chopin’s Ballade in A flat on a grand 
piano in the far corner. Not being in the 
music-room itself, but in the large, square 
hall outside, the two young people could 
talk in low tones without disturbing the 
company. If she betrayed emotion it 
was only in the nervousness with which 
she tapped her closed fan against the 
palm of her left hand. Her eyes came 











back to his face. 
me.” 

He took a virtuous tone. “I think 
those things ought to be—to be open and 
above-board.” 

“Oh, of course. The wonder is that | 
shouldn’t have heard it. One generall) 
does.” 

“Oh, well, you wouldn’t in this case.” 

“Tsn’t it anybody—about here?” 

“It’s some one about here, but not 
any one you would have heard of. She 
lives in our village. She’s the daughter 
of ae —well, of a market- gardener.” 

“How interesting! And you’re in love 
with her?” But because of what she 
saw in his face she went on quickly: 
“No; I won’t ask you that. Don’t an- 
swer. Of course you're in love with her. 
I think it’s splendid—a man with your” 
—chances was the word that suggested 
itself, but she made it future—‘a man 
with your future to fall in love with a 
girl like that.” 

There was a bright glow in her face to 
which he tried to respond. He said that 
which, owing to its implications, he 
could not have said to any other girl in 
the world, but could say to her because 
of her twentieth-century freedom from 
the artificial. “Now you see why | 
shouldn’t come.” 

She gave a little assenting nod. “ Yes; 
perhaps you'd better not—for a while 
not quite so often, at any rate. By and 
by, I dare say, we shall get every- 
thing on another—another basis—and 
then—” 

She rose, so that he followed her ex- 
ample; but he shook his head. “No, we 
sha’n’t. There won’t be any other 
basis.” 

She took this with her usual sincerity. 
“Well, perhaps not. I don’t suppose we 
can really tell yet. We must just—see. 
When he stops,”’ she added, with scarce- 
ly a change of tone, as she moved away 
from him, “do go over and talk to Mrs. 
Boyce. She likes attentions from young 
men.” 

What Claude chiefly retained of this 
brief conversation was the approval in 
the words, “J think it’s splendid.” He 
thought it splendid himself. He felt 
positive now that if he had pressed his 
suit—if he had been free to press it—he 
might one day have been treading this 


“T’m glad you’ve told 
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polished floor not as guest, but as mas- 
ter. There were no difficulties in the way 
that couldn’t easily be overcome, if he 
and Elsie had been of a mind to do it— 
and she would have a good fifty thou- 
sand a year! Yes, it was splendid; there 
was no other word for it. He was giving 
up this brilliant future for the sake of 
little Rosie Fay—and counting the 
world well lost. 


The sense of self-approval was so 
strong in him that as he traveled home- 
ward he felt the great moment to have 
come. He must keep his word; he must 
be a gentleman. He was flattered by 
the glimpse he had got of Elsie Darling’s 
heart; and yet the fact that she might 
have come to love him acted on him as 
an incentive, rather than the contrary, 
to carrying out his plans. She would 
see him in a finer, nobler light. As long 


as she lived, and even when she had 
married some one else, she would keep 
her dream of him as the magnificently 
romantic chap who could love a village 
maid and be true to her. 

And he did love a village maid! 


He 
knew that now by certain infallible 
signs. He knew it by the very meager- 
ness of his regret in giving up Elsie 
Darling and all that the winning of her 
would have implied. He knew it by the 
way he thrilled when he thought of 
Rosie’s body trembling against his, as it 
had trembled that afternoon. He knew 
it by the wild tingle of his nerves when 
she shuddered at the name of Thor. 
That is, he thought she had shuddered; 
but of course she hadn’t! What had she 
to shudder at? He was brought up 
against that question every time the 
unreasoning fear of Thor possessed him. 
He knew the fear to be unreasoning. 
However possible it might be to suspect 
Rosie—and a man was always ready to 
suspect the woman he loved !—to suspect 
Thor was absurd. If in the matter of 
Rosie’s dowry Thor was “acting queer- 
ly,” there was an explanation of that 
queerness which would do him credit. 
Of that no one who knew Thor could 
have any quéstion and at the same time 
keep his coffmon sense. Claude couldn’t 
deny that he was jealous; but when he 
came to analyze his passion in that re- 
spect he found it nothing but a dread 


lest his own supineness might allow 
Rosie to be snatched away from him. 
He had been dilly-dallying over what he 
should have clinched. He had been 
afraid of the sacrifice he would be com- 
pelled to make, without realizing, as he 
realized to-night, that Rosie would be 
worth it. No later than to-morrow he 
would buy a license and a wedding-ring, 
and, if possible, marry her in the evening 
Before the fact accomplished difficulties 

and God knew there were a lot of 
them!—would smooth themselves away. 

As he left the tram-car at the village 
terminus he was too excited to go home 
at once, so he passed his own gate and 
went on toward Thor’s. It was not yet 
late. He could hear Thor’s voice read- 
ing aloud as the maid admitted him, and 
could follow the words while he took off 
his overcoat and silk hat and laid them 
carefully on one of the tapestried chairs. 
He still followed them as he straightened 
his cravat before the glass, pulled down 
his white waistcoat, and smoothed his 
hair. 
“*Christ’s mission, therefore,’”’ Thor 
read on, “‘was not to relieve poverty, 
but to do away with it. It was to do 
away with it not by abolition, but by 
evolution. It is clear that to Christ 
poverty was not a disease, but a symp- 
tom—a symptom of a sick body politic. 
To suppress the symptom without un- 
dertaking the cure of the whole body 
would have been false to the thorough- 
ness of His methods.’” 

Claude appeared on the threshold. 
Lois smiled. Thor looked up. 

“Hello, Claude! Come in. Just wait 
a minute. Reading Vibart’s Christ and 
Poverty. Only a few lines more to the 
end of the chapter. ‘To the teaching of 
Christ,’” Thor continued, “‘ belongs the 
discovery that the causes of poverty are 
economic only in the second place, and 
moral in the first. Economic conditions 
are shifting, changing vitally within the 
space of a generation. Nothing is perma- 
nent buf the moral, as nothing is effec- 
tual. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and with all thy soul 
and with all thy-mind, and thy neighbor 
as thyself; on these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets. On 
these two commandments hangs also the 
solution of the problems of poverty, 
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seeing that a race that obeys them finds 
no such problems confronting it. In 
proportion to the spread of moral obedi- 
ence these problems tend to disappear. 
They were never so near to disappearing 
as now, when the moral sense has be- 
come alive to them.’” 

Claude smoked a cigar while they sat 
and talked. It was talk in which he 
personally took little share, but from 
which he sought to learn whether or 
not Thor was satisfied with what he 
had done. If there was any arriére 
pensée, he thought he might detect 
it by looking on. It was a_ pleasant 
scene, Lois with her sewing, Thor with 
his book. The library had the character- 
istic of American libraries in general, of 
being the most cheerful room in the 
house. 

“What I complain of in all this,” 
Thor said, tossing the book on the table, 


“is the intermediary suffering. It does 


no good to the starving of to-day to 
know that in another thousand years 
men will have so grasped the principles 
of Christ that want will be abolished.” 
Lois smiled over her sewing. 


“You 
might as well say that it does no good to 
the people who have to walk to-day, or 
travel by trains and motors, to know 
that in a hundred years the common 
method of getting about will probably 
be by flying. This writer lays it down as 
a principle that there’s a rate for human 
progress, and that it’s no use expecting 
man to get on faster than he has the 
power to go.” 

“T don’t expect him to get on faster 
than he has the power to go. I only 
want him to go faster than he’s going.” 

“‘Haven’t you seen others, who wanted 
the same thing, dragging people off 
their feet, with the result that legs or 
necks were broken?” 

“That’s absurd, of course; but be- 
tween that and quickening the stride 
the re’s a difference.” 

“Exactly; which is what ‘ibart says 
His whole argument is that if § you want 
to do away with poverty you must begin 
at the beginning, and neither in the mid- 
dle nor at the end. People used to begin 
at the end when they imagined the difh- 
culty to be met by temporarily supply- 
ing wants. Now they’re beginning in the 
middle by looking for social and eco- 
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nomic readjustments which won’t be 
effective for more than a few years at a 
time. To begin at the beginning, as | 
understand him to say, they must get at 
themselves with a new point of view, and 
a new line of action toward one another, 
They must try the Christian method 
which they never have tried, or put up 
with poverty and other inequalities. It’s 
futile to expect to do away with them 
by the means they’re using now; and 
that,” she added, in defense of the au- 
thor she was endeavoring to sum up, 
“seems to me perfectly true.” 

Without following the line of argu- 
ment, in which he took no interest, 
Claude spoke out of his knowledge of his 
brother. “Trouble with Thor is that 
he’s in too much of a hurry. Won't let 
anything take its own pace.” 

This was so like a paraphrase in 
Claude’s language of Uncle Sim’s pietis- 
tic ditty that Thor winced. “Take its 
own pace—and stop still,” he said, 
scornfully. 

* And then,” Lois resumed, tranquilly, 
“you've got to remember that Vibart 
has a spiritual as well as a historical line 
of argument. The evolution of the hu- 
man race isn’t merely a matter of follow- 
ing out certain principles; it depends on 
the degree of its conscious association 
with divine energy. Isn’t that what he 

says? The closer the association the 
faster the progress. Where there’s no 
such association progress is clogged or 
stopped. You remember, Thor. It’s in 
the chapter, ‘ Fellow-workers with God.’”’ 

“T couldn’t make it out,” Thor said, 
with some impatience. ‘“‘ Fellow-work- 
ers with God!’ I don’t see what that 
means.” 

“Then, until you do see—” 

Apparently she thought better of 
what she was about to say, and sup- 
pressed it. The conversation drifted to 
cognate subjects, while Claude became 
merely an observer. He wanted to be 
perfectly convinced that Thor was hap- 
py. That Lois was happy he could see. 
Happiness was apparent in every look 
and line of her features and every move- 
ment of her person. She was like another 
woman. All that used to seem wistful 
in her and unfulfilled had resolved itself 
into radiant contentment. According to 
Claude, you could see it with half an eye. 
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She had gained in authority and looks, 
while she had developed a power of hold- 
ing her own against her husband that 
would probably do him good. 

As to Thor he was less sure. He looked 
older than one might have expected him 
to look. There was an expression in his 
face that was hardly to be explained by 
marriage and a two months’ visit to 
Europe. Claude was not analytical, but 
he found himself saying, “Looks: like 
a chap who'd been through something. 
What?” Being “through something” 
meant more than the experience inci- 
dental to a wedding and a honeymoon. 
With that thought torture began to 
gnaw at Claude’s soul again, so that 
when his brother was called to the tele- 
phone to answer a lady who was asking 
what her little boy should take for a 
certain pain, he sprang the question on 
Lois: 

“What do you really think of Thor? 
You don’t suppose he has anything on 
his mind, do you?” 

Lois was startled. ‘Do you?” 

“T asked first?” 

“Well, what made you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Two or three 
things. I just wondered if you'd noticed 
it.” 
Her face clouded. ‘‘I haven’t noticed 
that he had anything on his mind. I 
knew already—he told me before we 
were married—that there was something 
about which he wasn’t—wasn’t quite 
happy. I dare say you know what it 
is—” 
He shook his head. 

“Don’t you? Well, neither do I. He 
may tell me some day; and till then— 
But I’ve thought he was: better lately 
more cheerful.” 

“Hasn’t he been cheerful?” 

“Oh yes—quite—as a rule. But of 
course I’ve seen—” 

They were interrupted by Thor’s re- 
turn, after which Claude took his de- 
parture. 


He woke in the morning with a frenzy 
that astonished himself to put into exe- 
cution what he had resolved. With his 
nervous Volatility he had half expected 
to feel less intensely on the subject after 
having slept on it; but everything that 
could be called desire in his nature had 
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focused itself now into the passion to 
make Rosie his own. That first!—and 
all else afterward. That first!—but he 
could neither see beyond it nor did he 
want to see. 

The excitement he had been tempted 
to ascribe on the previous evening to his 
talk with Elsie Darling, and perhaps in 
some degree to a glass or two of cham- 
pagne, having become intensified, it was 
a proof of its being “the real thing.” He 
was sure now that it was not only the 
real thing, but that it would be lasting. 
This was no spasmodic breeze through 
his zolian harp, but the breath and life 
of his being. He came to this conclusion 
as he packed a bag that he could send 
for toward evening, and made a few 
other preparations for a temporary ab- 
sence from his father’s house. Putting 
one thing with another, he had reason 
to feel sure that he and Rosie would be 
back there together before long, forgiven 
and received, so that he was relieved of 
the necessity of taking a farewell. 

“7 think it’s splendid,” rang in his 
heart like a cheer. Any one would think 
it splendid who knew what he was going 
to do—and what he was renouncing! 

It was annoying that on reaching the 
spot where he took the electric car to go 
to town old Jasper Fay should be waiting 
there. It was still more annoying that 
among the other intending passengers 
there should be no one whom Claude 
knew. To drop into conversation with a 
friend would have kept Fay at a dis- 
tance. Just now his appearance—neat, 
shabby, pathetic, the superior working- 
man in his long-preserved, threadbare 
Sunday clothes—introduced disturbing 
notes into the swelling hymeneal chant 
to which Claude felt himself to be march- 
ing. There were practical reasons, too, 
why he should have preferred to hold no 
intercourse with Fay till after he had 
crossed his Rubicon. He nodded ab- 
sently, therefore, and, passing to the far 
end of the little straggling line, prayed 
that the car would quicken its speed in 
coming. 

Through the tail of his eye he could 
see Fay detach himself from the patient 
group of watchers and shamble in his 
direction. “What’s it to be now?” 
Claude said to himself, but he stood his 
ground. He stood his ground without 
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turning, or recognizing Fay’s approach. 
He leaned nonchalantly on his stick, 
looking wearily up the line for rescue, 
till he heard a nervous cough. The ner- 
vous cough was followed by the words, 
huskily spoken: 

“Mr. Claude!” 

He was obliged to look around. There 
was something about Fay that was at 
once mild and hostile, truculent and 
apologetic. He spoke respectfully, and 
yet with a kind of anger in the gleam of 

is starry eyes. 

“Mr. Claude, I wish you wouldn’t 
hang round my place any more. It don’t 
do any one any good.” Claude was 
weighing the advantages of avowing him- 
self plainly on the spot, when Fay went 

“One experience of that kind has 
been about enough—in one year.” 

Claude’s heart seemed to stop beat- 
ing. ‘One experience of what kind?” 

“You’re all Mastermans together,” 
Fay declared, bitterly. “‘1 don’t trust 
any of you. You’re both your father’s 
sons.” 

“By God! I’ve got at it!” Claude 
cried to himself. Aloud he said, with no 
display of emotion. “I don’t under- 
stand you. I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

Fay merely repeated, hoarsely, “T 
don’t want either of you coming any 
more.” 

Claude took a tone he considered 
crafty. “Oh, come now, Mr. Fay. 
Even if you don’t want me, I shouldn’t 
think you'd object to my brother Thor.” 

“Your brother Thor! You've a nice 
brother Thor!” 

“Why, what’s he done?” 
“Ask my little girl. No, you needn’t 


ask her. She wouldn’t tell you. She 
won't tell me. All I know is what I’ve 
seen.” 


If it hadn’t been for the decencies and 
the people standing by, Claude could 
have sprung on the old man and clutched 
his throat. All he could do, however, 
was to say, peacefully, “And what have 
you seen?” 

Fay looked round to assure himself 
that no one was within earshot. The 
car was bearing down on them with a 
crashing buzz, so that he was obliged to 
speak rapidly. “I’ve seen him creep 
into my hothouse where my little girl 
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was at work, under cover of the night 
and I’ve seen him steal away. And whe: 
I’ve looked in after he was gone she w: 
crying fit to kill herself.” 

“What made you wait till he wen 
away?” Claude asked, fiercely. ‘Wh 
didn’t you go in after him and see what 
they were up to? x 

The old man’s face expressed the help 
lessness of the average American parent 
in conflict with a child. “Oh, sh 
wouldn’t let me. She won’t have non 
of my interference. She says she know 
what she’s about. But I don’t knov 
what you’re about, Mr. Claude; and s 
I’m beggin’ you to keep away. No good 
"Il come of your actions. I don’t trust 
any Masterman that lives.” 

The car had stopped and emptied it 
self. The people were getting in. Fay 
climbed the high steps laboriously, drop- 
ping a five-cent piece into a slot as he 
rounded a little barrier. Claude sprang 
up after him, dropping in a similar piec: 
of money. Its tinkle as it fell shivered 
through his nerves with the excruciating 
sharpness of a knife-thrust. 


CHAPTER XXI 
CC ae went on to the office as a 


matter of routine, but when his 

father appeared he begged to be 
allowed to go home again. “I’m not 
well, father,” he complained, his pallor 
bearing out his statement. 

Masterman’s expression was compas- 
sionate. He was very gentle with his 
son since the latter had been going so 
often to the Darlings’. “All mght, my 
boy. Do go home. Better drop in on 
Thor. Give you something to put you 
to rights.” 

But Claude didn’t drop in on Thor. 
He climbed the hill north of the pond, 
taking the direction with which he was 
more familiar in the gloaming. In the 
morning sunlight he hardly recognized 
his surroundings, nor did he know where 
to look for Rosie at this unusual time of 
day. He was about to turn into the 
conservatory in which he was accus- 
tomed to find her, when an Italian with 
beady eyes and a knowing grin, who was 
raking a bed that had been prepared for 
early planting, pointed to the last hot- 
house in the row. Claude loathed the 
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man for divining what he wanted, but 
obe yed him. 

It was a cucumber-house. That is, 
where two or three months earlier there 
had been lettuce there were now cucum- 
ber-vines running on lines of twine, and 
already six feet high. It was like going 
into a vineyard, but a vineyard closer, 
denser, and more regular than any that 
ever grew in France. Except for one 
long, straight aisle no wider than the 
shoulders of a man it was like a solid 
mass of greenery, thicker than a jungle, 
and oppressive from the evenness of its 
altitude. Claude felt smothered, not 
only by the heat, but by this compact 
luxuriance that dw arfed him, and which 
was climbing, climbing. still. It was 
prodigious. In its way it was grotesque. 
It was like something grown by magic. 
But a few weeks previous there had been 
nothing here but the smooth green pave- 
ment of cheerful little plants that at a 
distance looked like jade or malachite. 
Now, all of a sudden, as it were, there 
was this forest of rank verdure, :prung 
with a kind of hideous rapidity, stifling, 
overpowering, productive with a teem- 
ing, incredible fecundity. Low down 
near the earth the full-grown fruit, green 
with the faintest tip of gold, hung 
heavy, indolent, luscious, derisively cool 
to touch and taste in this semi-tropical 
heat. The gherkin a few inches above it 
defied the eye to detect the swelling and 
lengthening that were taking place as a 
man looked on. Tendrils crept and 
curled and twisted and interlocked from 
vine to vine like queer, blind, living 
things feeling after one another. Pale 
blossoms of the very color of the sun- 
light made the sunlight sunnier, while 
bees boomed from flower to flower, bear- 
ing the pollen from the males, shallow, 
cuplike, richly stamened, to the females 
growing daintily from the end of the 
embryo cucumber as from a pinched, 
wizened stem. 

Advancing a few paces into this gigan- 
tic vinery, Claude found the one main 
aisle intersected by numerous cross- 
aisles in any of which Rosie might be 
working. He pushed his way slowly, 
partly because the warm air heavy with 
pollen made him faint, and partly be- 
cause this close pressure of facile, trium- 
phant nature had on his nerves a sug- 
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gestion of the menacing. On the path- 
way of soft, dark loam his steps fell 
noiselessly. 

When he came upon Rosie she was 
buried in the depths of an almost imper- 
ceptible cross-aisle and at the end re- 
mote from the center. As her back was 
toward him and she had not heard his 
approach, he watched her for a minute 
in silence. His quick eye noticed that 
she wore a blue-green cotton stuff, with 
leaf-green belt and collar, that made her 
the living element of her background, 
and that her movements and attitudes 
were of the kind to display the exqui- 
site lines of her body. She was picking 
delicately the pale little blossoms and 
letting them flutter to the ground. Her 
way was strewn with the frail yellow 
things already beginning to wither and 
shrivel, adding their portion of earth 
unto earth, to be transmuted to life 
unto life with the next rotation in plant- 
ing. 

“Rosie, what are you doing?” 

He expected her to be startled, but he 
was not prepared for the look of terror 
with which she turned. He couldn’t 
know the degree to which all her 
thoughts were concentrated on him, nor 
the fears by which each of her waking 
minutes was accompanied. She would 
have been startled if he had come at one 
of his customary hours toward night; 
but it was as death in her heart to see 
him like this in the middle of the fore- 
noon. The emotion was the greater on 
both sides because the long, narrow 
perspective focused the eyes of each on 
the face of the other, with no possibility 
of misreading. Claude remained where 
he was. Rosie clung for support to the 
feeble aid of the nearest vine. 

She began to speak rapidly, not be- 
cause she thought he wanted his ques- 
tion answered, but because it gave her 
something to say. It was like the effort 
to keep up by splashing about before 
going down. She was picking off the 
superfluous female flowers, she said, in 
order that the strength of the plant 
might go into the remaining ones. One 
had to do that,. otherwise— 

He broke in abruptly. “Rosie, 
why did you tell me Thor never said 
anything about you and me being 
married?” 
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“Oh, what’s he been saying?” She 
clasped her hands on her breast, with a 
sudden beseeching alarm. 

“Ie’s not a matter of what he’s been 
saying. It’s only a matter of what you 
say. And I want you to tell me why 
he’s paying me for marrying you.” 

He spoke brutally not only because 
his suffering nerves made him brutally 
inclined, but in the hope of wringing 
from her some cry of indignation. But 
she only said: 

“T didn’t know he was doing that.” 

“But you knew he was going to do 
something.” 

It seemed useless to poor Rosie to keep 
anything back now; she could only in- 
jure her cause by hedging. “I knew he 
was going to do something, but he didn’t 
tell me what it would be.” 

““And why should he do anything at 
all? What had it to do with him?” 

She wrung her hands. “Oh, Claude, 
I don’t know. He came tome. He took 
me—he took me by surprise. I never 
thought of anything like that. I never 
dreamt it.” 

Claude drew a bow at a venture. 
“You mean that you never thought of 
anything like that when he said’”—he 
was obliged to wet his lips with his 
tongue before he could get the words 
out-—‘‘when he said he was in love with 
you.” 

She nodded. “And, oh, Claude, I 
didn’t mean it. I swear to you I didn’t 
mean it. I knew he’d tell you. I was 
always afraid of him. But I just 
thought it then—just for a minute. I 
couldn’t have done it—” 

He had but the dimmest suspicion of 
what she meant, but he felt it well to 
say: “You could have done it, Rosie, 
and you would. You're that kind.” 

She took one timid step toward him, 
clasping her hands more passionately. 
“Oh, Claude, have mercy on me. If you 
knew what it is to be me! Even if I had 
done it, it wouldn’t have been because 
I loved you any the less. It would have 
been for father and mother and Matt— 
and—and everything.” 

The way in which the words rent her 
made him the more cruel. They made 
him the more cruel because they rent 
him, too. “That doesn’t make any dif- 
ference, Rosie. You would have done it 
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just the same. 
to me 

“Only that once, Claude!’ 

“And if you want me to have mer 
on you, you'll have to tell me eve rythin 
that happened—the very worst.” 

“The worst that happened was then 

“Then? When? There were so man 
times.” 

“But the other times he didn’t sa 
anything at all. He just came. | neve: 
dreamt 

“But if you had dreamt, you would 
have played another sort of hand. Now, 
wouldn't you?” 

“Claude, if you only knew! If you 
could only imagine what it is to hav: 
nothing at all!—to have to live and fight 
and scrimp and save!—and no one t 
help you!—and your brother in jail! 
and coming out! — coming out, Claude! 
—and no one to help him!—and every- 
thing on you—!” 

“That's got nothing to do with 
Rosie—” 

“It has got something to do with it. 
It’s got everything to do with it. If it 
hadn't, do you think that I’d have said 
that I’d marry him?” 

Claude felt like a man who knows he’s 
been shot, but as yet is unconscious of 
the wound. He spoke quietly: “T think 
I wouldn’t have said that I’d marry two 
men at the same time, and piay one off 
against the other.’ 

There was exasperation 1n her voice as 
she cried: “But how could I help it, 
Claude?, Can’tyousee? Itwasn’thim.” 

“Oh, I can see that well enough. But 
do you think it makes it any better?” 

“It makes it better if 1 never would 
have done it unless I’d been obliged to.” 

“But you'd have done it—” 

“No, Claude, I wouldn’t—not when 
it came to the point.” 

“ But why didn’t it come to the point? 
Since you told him you were willing to 
marry him, why—?” 

She implored him. “Oh, what’s the 
use of asking me that, if he’s told you 
already?” 

“It’s this use, Rosie, that I want to 
hear it from yourself. You’ve told me 
one lie—” 

“Oh, Claude!” 

“And I want to see if you'll tell me 
any more.” 
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“1 didn’t mean it to be a lie, Claude; 
but what could I say?” 

“When we don’t mean a thing to be a 
lie, Rosie, we tell the truth.” 

“But how could 1?” 

“Well, perhaps you couldn’t; but you 
can now. You can tell me just what 
happened—and why more didn’t hap- 
pen, since you were willing that it 
should.” 

She began with difficulty, wringing 
her hands. “It was last January—I 
think it was January—yes, it was—one 
evening—I was in the other hothouse 
making out bills—and he came all of a 
sudden—and he asked me—he asked 
me—” 

“Yes, yes; goon.” 

“He asked me if I loved you, and I 
said I did. And he asked me how much 
I loved you, and I said—I said I'd die for 
you—and so I would, Claude. I’d do it 
gladly. You can believe me or not—” 

“That’s all right. What I want to 
know is what happened after that.” 

“And then he said he’d help us. I 
didn’t understand how he meant to help 
us—and I didn’t quite believe him. You 
see, Claude, even if he is your brother, 
I never really liked him—or trusted him 

not really. There was always some- 
thing about him I couldn’t make out— 
and now I see what it is. I knew he’d 
tell. And he made me promise I 
wouldn’t.” 

“He made you promise you wouldn’t 
tell—what?” 

“What he said to me. He said he 
might go and marry some one else—and 
then he wouldn’t want what he said to 
me to be known, because it would make 
trouble.” 

“But what did he say?” 

“Don’t you know what he said?’ 

“It doesn’t matter whether I know 
or not, Rosie. It’s for you to tell me.” 

She wrestled with herself. ‘Oh, 
Claude, I don’t want to. I wish you 
wouldn’t make me.” 

“Go on, Rosie; go on.” 

“He said he was in love with me him- 
self—and that if I hadn’t been in love 
with you—” 

He was able to help her out. “That 
he’d have married you.” 

She nodded, piteously. 
“And you said—?” 
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“Oh, Claude, what’s the use?” She 
gathered her forces together. “I didn’t 
say anything—not then.” 

“But you told him afterward that you 
were willing to marry him whether you 
were in love with me or not.” 

“No; not like that. I—I really 
didn’t say anything at all.” 

“You just let him see it.” 

Again she nodded. “He said it him- 
self. He could see—he could see how I 
felt—that it was like a temptation to 
me—that it was like bread and water 
held out to a starving man.” 

“That is, that the money was?” 

She beat one hand against the other 
as she pressed them against her breast. 
“Don’t you see? It had to be that way. 
I couldn’t see all that money come night 
—come right into sight—and not wish 
just for that minute—that I could have 
it. Could I, now?” 

“No; I don’t suppose you could, 
Rosie—being what you are. But, you 
see, | thought you were something else.” 

“Oh no, Claude, you didn’t. You've 
known all along—” 

“You mean, I thought I knew all 
along! But I find I didn’t. I find that 
you're only willing to marry me because 
- 7 , ” 

Thor wouldn’t take you. 

“He couldn’t take me after I said I'd 
die for you. How could he?” 

“And how can I—after you’ve said 
you were willing—!” He threw out his 
arms with a gesture. “Oh, Rosie, what 
do you think I feel?” 

She crept a little nearer. “I should 
think you'd feel pity, Claude.” 

“So I do—for myself. One’s always 
sorry for a fool. But you haven’t told 
me everything yet. You haven't told 
me what he said about me.” 

She tried to recollect herself. “About 
you, Claude? Oh yes. He asked me 
what our relation was to each other, and 
I said I didn’t know. And then he asked 
me if you were going to marry me, and 
I said I didn’t know that, either. And 
then he said not to be afraid, because 
because—” 

“‘ Because he’d make—” 

“No, he didn’t say that. I asked him 
if he’d make you, and he said he 
wouldn’t have to, because you'd do it 
whether or no, or something like that— 

I don’t just remember what.” 
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“He didn’t say I’d do it because he’d 
give me five thousand dollars a year for 
the job, did he?” 

She shook her head. She began to 
look dazed. ‘No, Claude, he didn’t say 
anything like that at all.” 

“Well, he said it to me. And he was 
going to do it. He thinks he’s going to 
do it still.” 

“And isn’t he?” 

“No, Rosie. I’ve got better fish to 
fry than that. If I’m for sale I shall go 
high.” 

“Oh, Claude, what do you mean? 
What are you going to do?” 

“Tl tell you, Rosie. It’ll give you 
an idea of the chap | am—of what I was 
willing to renounce for you. I was talk- 
ing to a girl last night who let me see 
that she was all ready to marry me. She 
didn’t say it in so many words, of course; 
but that’s what it amounted to. She 
lives in a big house, with ten or twelve 
servants, and is the only child of one of 
the richest men in the city. She’s what 
you'd call an heiress—and she’s a pretty 
girl, too.” 

“And what did you say to her, 
Claude?” 

“I told her I couldn’t. I told her 
about you.” 

“About me? Oh, Claude! And what 
did she say?” 

“She said it was splendid for a chap 
with my future to fall in love with a 
girl like you and be true toher. But, 
you see, Rosie, | thought you were true 
to me.” 

“Oh, but I am, Claude!” 

He laughed. “True? Why, Rosie, 
you don’t know the meaning of the 
word! When Thor whistles for you—as 
he will—you’ll go after him like that.” 
He snapped his fingers. “He’ll only have 
to name your price.” 

She paid no attention to these words, 
nor to the insult they contained. Her 
arms were crossed on her breast, her 
face was turned to him earnestly. 
“Yes; but what about this other girl, 
Claude?” 

He spoke with apparent carelessness. 
“Oh, about her?” He nodded in the 
direction of the door at the end of the 
hothouse and of the world that lay 
beyond it. “I’m going to marry her.” 
She looked puzzled. Her air was that 
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of a person who had never heard similar 
words before “You're going to 
what?” 

“T’m going to marry her, Rosie.” 

For a few seconds there was no change 
in her attitude. She seemed to be taking 
his statement in. When the meaning 
came to her she withdrew her eyes from 
his face, and dropped her arms heavily. 
More seconds passed while she stood like 
that, meek, crushed, sentenced, her head 
partially averted, her eyes downcast. 
Presently she moved, but it was only to 
begin again, absently, mechanically, to 
pick the superfluous female blossoms 
from the nearest vine, letting the deli- 
cate, pale-gold things flutter to the 
ground. It was long before she spoke 
in a childish, unresentful voice: 

“‘Are you, Claude?” 

He answered, firmly, “Yes, Rosie; | 
am.” 

She sighed. “Oh, very well.” 

He could see that for the moment she 
had no spirit to say more. Her very 
movements betrayed lassitude, dejec- 
tion. Though his heart smote him, he 
felt constrained to speak on his own 
behalf. 

“You'll remember that it wasn’t my 
fault.” 

She went on with her picking silently, 
but with a weary motion of the hands. 
The resumption of the task compelled 
her to turn her back to him, in the posi- 
tion in which he had found her when he 
arrived. 

“I’m simply doing what you would 
have done yourself—only Thor wouldn’t 
let you.” 

She made no response. ‘The picking 
of the blossoms took her away from him, 
step by step. He made another effort 
to let her see things from his point of 
view. 

“Tt wouldn’t be honorable for me 
now, Rosie, to be paid for doing a thing 
like that. It would be payment to me, 
though he was going to settle the money 
on you.” 

Even this last piece of information had 
no effect on her; she probably didn’t 
understand its terms. Her fingers picked 
and dropped the blossoms slowly till she 
reached the end of her row. 

He thought that now she would have 
to turn. If she turned he could prob- 
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ably wring from her the word of dismis- 
sal or absolution that alone would satisfy 


his conscience. He didn’t know that she 
could slip around the dense mass of 
foliage and be out of sight. When she 
did so, amazement came to him slowly. 

Expecting her to reappear, he stood 
irresolute. He could go after her and 
clasp her in his arms again—or he could 
steal down the narrow aisle of greenery 
and pass out of her life for ever. Out of 
her life, she would be out of his life—and 
there was much to be said in favor of 
achieving that condition. There was 
outraged love in Claude’s heart, and 
also some calculation. It was not all 
calculation, neither was it all outraged 
love. If Rosie had flung him one piteous 
backward look, or held out her hands, 
or sobbed, he might have melted. But 
she did nothing. She only disappeared. 
She was lying like a stricken animal be- 
hind the thick screen of leaves, but he 
didn’t know it. In any case, he gave 
her the option of coming back. 

He gave her the option and waited. 
He waited in the overpowering heat, 
amid the low humming of bees. The 
minutes passed; there was neither sound 
among the vines nor footstep beside him; 
and so, with head bent and eyes stream- 
ing and head aching and nerves un- 
strung and conscience clamoring re- 
proachfully, he turned and went his 


way. 
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He surprised his father by going back 
to the bank. “Look here, father,” he 
confessed, “I’m not ill. I’m only ter- 
ribly upset about—about something. 
Can’t you send me to New York? Isn’t 
there any business—?” 

Masterman looked at him gravely and 
kindly. He divined what was happen- 
ing. ‘“There’s nothing in New York,” 
he said, after a minute’s thinking, “but 
there’s the Routh matter in Chicago. 
Why shouldn’t you go there? Mr. 
Wright was taking it up himself. Was 
leaving by the four-o’clock train this 
afternoon. Go and tell him I want you 
to take his place. He'll explain the thing 
to you and supply you with funds. 
And,” he added, after another minute’s 
thought, “since you’re going that far, 
why shouldn’t you run on to the Pacific 
coast? Do you good. I’ve thought for 
some time past that you needed a little 
change. Take your own time—and all 
the money you want.” 

Claude was trying to articulate his 
thanks when his father cut him short. 
“All right, my boy. I know how you 
feel. If you’re going to take the four- 
o'clock you’ve no time to lose. Good- 
by,” he continued, holding out his 
hand heartily. “‘Good luck. God bless 
you!” 

ihe young man got himself out of his 
father’s room in order to keep from 
bursting into tears. 















BY MARIE 

SATA ARRELL was insignifi- 

gat 4: cant in the office, where 
ci he was a nondescript 


) unit engaged in the pur- 
suance of nondescript 
He formed part 
ed of the mass out of 
which every now and then a figure ex- 
tricates itself and becomes Someone— 
emerges like a Titan, stands upright, 
while the mass palpitates in its con- 
glomeracy until another crisis generates 
another individual—poet, artist, crim- 
inal, perhaps hero. 

Farrell was in love. He had been 
sent some four years before by his chief 
to take the private correspondence for 
the chief’s wife, and the lady imposed 
upon him horribly! 

Mrs. Ranway was a beautiful woman, 
a clever woman supposedly in love with 
her husband. 

Farrell fell in love with Mrs. Ranway. 
The poignancy of loving in a hopeless 
fashion possesses cruel sweetness, and 
for nothing in the world would he have 
wished the divine madness taken out of 
his heart. 

He received the news that war was 
declared as the average Londoner re- 
ceived it—with the apathy and indiffer- 
ence of a people to whom militarism is 
unsympathetic, to whom with the words 

“battles” and “fighting” come the 
time-honored “‘ England has never been 
beaten,” and “Britons never shall be 
slaves”; all this, and a magnetic faith 
in an invulnerable sea-power and the 
splendid isolation of an island kingdom. 

France meant nothing to Mr. Farrell. 
He had passed through Paris once at 
night, en route from the Northern sta- 
tion to the Lyons railway, when he had 
gone on a walking tour in Switzerland 
with a man he knew. Germany’s ulti- 
matum had been flung to Belgium before 
Farrell really began to buy an extra 
news-sheet on his way to the “Tube.” 


He learned that friends of his had 
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enlisted; he saw the crowds pass through 
the streets on the way to Buckingham 
Palace, where, before the balcony, the 
apathetic Londoner with quiet assurance 
asked for the king and demanded war. 

Farrell did not walk with the crowds. 
He went to his modest chambers, trans- 
acted business he had to transact, and 
sat down to smoke his pipe and think of 
Mrs. Ranway and why he ought not to 
think of her. 

But when, in her pretty little sitting- 
room, she said to him, her cheeks flam- 
ing, “Oh, isn’t this war too glorious, Mr. 
Farrell!” and followed it up with, “Isn’t 
it too terrible, Mr. Farrell!” and, “ Aren’t 
you glad to be alive—aren’t you glad?” 
io caught his breath, and for the first 
time realized that England was at war, 
because Mrs. Ranway had remarked 
upon it, and that it was “glorious” and 
“terrible,” too, because her voice shook 
as she said the words. 

“T wish,” Mrs. Ranway continued, 
rising from the chair by the side of her 
desk, where she had been busy signing 
some papers—“I wish that I were a 
man and that I had half a dozen lives 
and could give them all for England!” 
and she stretched out her handsome 
hands—“ All for England! Oh, it’s too 
wonderful to be born British, but it’s too 
humiliating to be bor: a woman!” 

Farrell, with his papers under his arm, 
was glad that Mrs. Ranway had been 
born a woman. 

“But, Mr. Farrell”—she looked at 
him smiling, and, so he believed, to- 
tally unconscious that he had any sex 
at all—‘“‘I have not even sons to give 
to England.” She leaned toward him a 
little, her hand on the table, and said, 
dropping her voice, “Mr. Ranway’s 
going.” 

Farrell caught his breath again, and 
repeated, “Going?” 


Farrell had seen his chief go several 
times on trips that involved financial 
interests. 
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“He went through the South African 


campaign,” said Mrs. Ranway, with a 
note of pride in her voice. “You know, 
he was inthe C.I. V. He’s seen his com- 
manding officer to-day. There’s a spe- 
cial detachment being formed, and my 
husband’s going to the front.” 

She stood up. 

The terrors and glories of war were 
not uppermost in the clerk’s mind, which 
had never worked so rapidly before. The 
fact that his employer was going to the 
war made it indeed a very real thing. 

Mrs. Ranway’s voice now assumed a 
practical tone. “My husband has been 
telling me, Mr. Farrell, that very impor- 
tant duties will devolve upon you now, 
in his absence.” She turned her head 
toward the papers with which she had 
been occupied. “There will be this little 
matter of mine, you know, that we’re 
following together; although, Mr. Far- 
rell, | warn you that I can’t concentrate 
on business—not if it means the loss of 
half my fortune. I can think of nothing 
but Belgium and France and the war.” 

Walking down the Thames Embank- 
ment—for Farrell himself lived off the 
Strand—he thought that it was fine of 
Ranway to have volunteered. There 
wasn’t any doubt about it. And it 
would leave Mrs. Ranway alone. 

From that hour everything about the 
war became personal to Farrell. It be- 
gan not slowly, but with the suddenness 
of 4 2 Zeppelin- dropped bomb into his 

aie insignificant little mental yard. 
The world war, the never-equaled situa- 
tion, seemed to have been combined and 
flung across the pages of history to dis- 
rupt, disintegrate, toss and beat Farrell 
into a soul, a lover. 

Every pink, green, and white poster 
on the streets of London, the Strand, and 
Piccadilly spoke to him; the _blear- 
eyed news-venders offered their news- 
sheets to him alone; war cables and tele- 
grams, moving - pictures, parliamentary 
addresses — all spoke directly to this 
commonplace young Londoner, this bit 
of ore not yet refined into metal. 

All the district in which Mrs. Ranway 
existed spoke to him of one thing, and 
the rest of God’s universe said another. 
The Mrs. Ranway part said to him: 

“You never knew until the other after- 
noon, when she had finished writing and 
Vou. CXXXII.—No. 787.—11 
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you took the paper from her, read it, 
and then looked up and found her look- 
ing at you, that he didn’t despise you 
for an ordinary, commonplace clerk. She 
looked at you as though you were not 
only a human being, but some one she 
liked. And she’s alone, and she does 
like you. She wants to see you—she 
likes to see you. God! Jim Farrell! 
Why, in these months you’ve got the 
biggest chance a man can have in the 
world—the biggest chance to make a 
woman that you’ve gone perfectly mad 
about love you /” 

He was standing before the glass over 
the chimney in his little sitting-room, 
when, out loud and frankly, the Mrs. 
Ranway part of London said this to him; 
and Jim Farrell, who had effaced him- 
self all his life for others, in his generous, 
insignificant way, looked into the glass 
and saw himself as a man sees himself 
when the eyes of the woman he loves 
have told him that he is good to look 
upon. He saw a slender, blond young 
man—the line of crisp, fair hair over a 
brow clear as a boy’s. He seemed, as he 
looked, to see himself in the khaki uni- 
form that they were all wearing and 
which, as he looked now, he found he had 
been observing more closely and seen 
more often than he had realized these 
last few weeks, even to the brass letters 
on the shoulder. But as Jim Farrell 
looked just then, there was something 
around his head and brow—not the ser- 
vice cap, not even the white bandage 
placed there by the First Aid—but some- 
thing which the clerk tried to brush 
away. He smiled an ineffectual smile 
at his image in the glass. 

“Rot!” he said; “I’m not going to 
enlist. There’s enough without me. 
They can’t need half the troops they’ ve 
got, anyway. The war will be over in a 
month. Can’t think why Ranway went 
—plenty of men to go. 

On a leaf in the note-book in his 
pocket was the jotting for his now daily 
appointment with Mrs. Ranway. 

The clerk on his way to see another 
man’s wife stepped back to watch the 
Seaforths turn a corner of the street, 
and the sound of the bagpipes rang finely 
in his brain. And the kit-bags and the 
war paraphernalia in the windows had 
a new significance, became vocal for the 
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first time since the South African War. 
And all the attractive Piccadilly shops 
that used to claim his attention from 
time to time were blotted out. The big 
motor omnibus, with its Red Cross, 
pushed the voiture de luxe out of sight. 
Farrell dropped a gold-piece in the little 
Red Cross box on the back of a big dog 
who stood in front of Devonshire House, 
and went on up to Mrs. Ranway’s. 

By the first of September he found 
that he had transacted all her business, 
and that alongside of it had been run- 
ning his own personal interest, and 
hers. 

“They’re so frightfully secretive, Mr. 
Farrell. You see, I’ve not yet heard a 
word from my husband. We don’t 
know where he is, or where he’s fighting, 
or whether my cards and letters have 
reached him. The office hasn’t reached 
him yet?” 

“No,” said Mr. Farrell, “not yet.” 

They had said this together every day, 
and talked the war threadbare together 
every day; and imperialism, militarism, 
neutrality, outcome and present horror, 
all added to their feverish interest. 

“Three more of the men in the office 
enlisted yesterday,” he told her. “It 
doubles the work for each individual 
there.” 

“T suppose we might consider it fortu- 
nate,” said Mrs. Ranway, “that we be- 
long to the few that are doing ‘ business 
as usual ’!” 

“The chief will be awfully pleased 
when he comes back,” said the clerk. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ranway, “when he 
comes back.” 

He had found her dressed for going out 
this afternoon, when he came to keep 
his appointment. She still wore her hat; 
her gloves were on the table, and she 
took them up and went over to the win- 
dow, looking out into the streets filled 
by the beautiful light of a late-summer 
afternoon. 

“T thought I’d go out and see the re- 
cruits drilling in Hyde Park. Would you 
care to have a look at them, Mr. Far- 
rel?” 

And they went together, the clerk 
walking alongside of the charming wom- 
an. He could not remember ever to 
have walked through Hyde Park with a 


woman before. He had been too busy 


for sentimental affairs—too poor. 

all the park was full of war; and ¢t! 

talked of the ruined harvests in t! 
fields across the Channel, and of 

atrocities in Belgium, and they watch 
the crude, green recruits that Kitchen: 
was going to lick into shape, wanderi: 
back very late. And he left her with t! 
riotous joy of knowing that he shou 
see her again on the morrow. 

There is nothing new in the story 
Mr. Farrell and Mrs. Ranway. Dant 
took it, touched it, immortalized it, a: 
left it perfect. They placed togeth 
upon the round table their map of En, 
land and the Continent, and togeth: 
moved their little flags following t! 
operations of the troops, and their hand 
touched. . . . Ranway was twenty-fi\ 
years older than his wife. Mrs. Ranwa 
was young; Farrell was young, and | 
had awakened. 

The quick, frightful German advan 
had brought the Allies to Le Cateau. |i 
was on the eve of Le Cateau, and M: 
Farrell and Mrs. Ranway put their flag 
there and their hands touched. And 
before he knew it, she had both his; an 
before he knew it, both her hands had 
encircled his face; and before he kne\ 
it, both her hands had touched his brov 
lightly and with marvelous magnetism, 
so keen that it was like the touch of light 
and fire. Then she drew back and the, 
both rose, and the table was between 
them. And before he knew it he was 
walking down Piccadilly, through th: 
evening, with the war-posters blazing 
on either side of him, past the accoutre- 
ment-shops, vocal and insistent, down 
Pall Mall to Charing Cross, down tow- 
ard the Embankment and home. 

Once again in his little sitting-room, 
Farrell faced the fact that Ranway’s 
wife cared for him. The fact that sh« 
was the very core of his being did not 
need facing: little else was there. 

During the next few days they found 
out where Ranway was, and what Mons 
and Le Cateau had been. And Farrel! 
had a letter from his chief: 


It was hell, Farrell. Seven hundred lying 


dead in one street. And when we had t 
drag our men back, make them retreat, they 
cried. War doesn’t make you cry, but going 
back from the one thing in the world you fee! 
you ought to do, does. . . 
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Of course, regarding the South-American 
shipments— 


and then followed the ordinary business 
details—war and “business as usual’’— 
on the short, concise sheet from the man 
at the front. 


During the days immediately follow- 
ing, Farrell had another letter from 
Ranway. It came quickly, brought into 
London by one of those proudly re- 
garded heroes in the first batch of 
wounded to be sent home. 

You have been so closely connected with 
the firm’s interests that I look to you to 
attend oo 


Then followed minute business instruc- 
tions. 

If you do not conscientiously carry out 
these details, they will never be done. They 
are for the best interests of all concerned. 
They are of vast importance. I feel perfectly 
safe in putting them in your hands. . . . 

Ranway would never have given him 
these charges, the young clerk knew, if 
he had not a superstitious dread of never 
coming back. Farrell, who now thought 
everything out before his coal-fire in his 
modest sitting-room, thought out this, 
the letter between his young hands. 

Farrell had not returned to his em- 
ployer’s house. Since that day, he had 
not seen Mrs. Ranway. Not that he 
didn’t dare go back. It wasn’t a ques- 
tion of daring. He knew that if he 
did, something final would happen. He 
folded Ranway’s little dignified com- 
munication and putit on his mantelpiece, 
and, rising, stood up to his slender six 
feet, his hands in his pockets. 

The tumult of feeling within him re- 
moved him very far from the everyday 
commonplaceness. Love makes the world 
go round; but not every man is born a 
lover. Farrell was. If Ranway didn’t 
come back, Mrs. Ranway would care for 
him. She did care for him. And it 
meant just one of those histories of real 
happiness that are not too frequently 
written in the pages of life. 

He foresaw what the return to her 
house would be. He would find her in 
the library, and it would not be the 
conventional entering of her husband’s 
business representative. He would go 
straight in and put his arms around her, 


and he should feel her then in reality as 
he had felt her in his dreams; and he 
should kiss her; and she wouldn’t resist, 
and he should find words to tell her that 
he loved her above everything else in 
God’s world. That he would do. There 
would not be for Farrell any of that 
moral hesitation between right and 
wrong, or the question of another man’s 
wife, should he see her again. This he 
knew. 

A moisture sprang to his eyes—tears 
forced to them by the very excess of his 
feelings. For a moment he bent his head 
down on the mantelpiece, close to the 
letter from the man at the front who 
might never come back. . . . The un- 
shed tears dried on his lashes. 

He went down and out into the 
streets. It was past eleven, and the 
Strand and Piccadilly were as bright as 
day. On the front of the taxis were the 
notices: “Your King and Country Need 
You. Enlist for the Duration of the 
War.” The latest bulletins were flaring 
on the posters. Ahead of him was the 
house where the one woman in the world 
for him was alone. - He walked to it 
mechanically and looked up at its 
blinded windows. Just one of London’s 
eight millions. And Ranway was at the 
front; he might never come back. 


The clerk found himself talking with 
men whose interests were patriotic and 
military. Twice or thrice he stood in 
line with his fellow-Londoners before the 
recruiting-stations, and fell out of this 
line to wander dazed, uncertain. In- 
stead of reading the early accounts of 
military doings, he folded them away. 
The casualty list was published finally. 
He could not read it. There were names 
there that he knew; he heard of them 
from other sources. 

He was not a coward before the phys- 
ical idea of death, but he didn’t want to 
die. The fact that he was not a military 
man and could not go straight to the 
front in the ordinary course of things was 
what made him drop out of the files be- 
fore the recruiting-stations. To become 
a recruit and pass six months on Salis- 
bury Plain was not what he was so fatal- 
ly drawn to do. It wasn’t that. When 
he went he was going to the battle-field, 
and Farrell knew that he would have to 
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get there and must find out the way. 
His days were now well filled in by the 
accumulation of business duties in his 
chief’s absence. 

He should have gone to see Mrs. Ran- 
way. Finally she telephoned. He was 
sitting there in the office when he was 
called. He waited the thousandth part 
of a second before taking the receiver, 
a strange smile of relief crossing the 
young man’s face when the voice of 
her man-servant spoke to him from the 
other end. He took the chances of the 
servant’s not recognizing his voice, and 
said that Mr. Farrell was in Manchester 
and would be absent for a few days. 

After this decisive step the relief grew. 
It was a relief that pained. It was his 
first vital step toward his stepping out 
of the commonplaceness of things, tow- 
ard the stepping out of James Farrell 
from the grayish line of the general mul- 
titude—the little deviation that begins 
to mark the individual. 

The same night he began a concen- 
trated and extraordinary course of Red 
Cross lectures at the Polytechnic. Un- 
der one of London’s chief surgeons, in 
an incredibly short time a few volunteers 
were to be instructed, coached, and pre- 
pared for a probable summons to that 
line, now bloody indeed, known as “‘the 
front.” 

He had never done anything in his life 
but work in a dull, commercial way 
amid dull, commercial things. Now the 
outlines and contours of this young 
man’s existence were beginning to break, 
to alter. Part of him was a sea of love 
and passion—for Farrell was a lover— 
and the rest was undecided, incoherent, 
mysterious even to himself. There was a 
fascination and absorption in these vivid 
lectures at the Polytechnic. He was one 
of only a hundred strong, thoughtful 
young men, picked and chosen. A med- 
ical friend of his had put Farrell on and 
in. He began to use his mind as he had 
never used it before, in a new groove. 
Already, in his small way, he was begin- 
ning to take part in this passionate, 
tense crisis—not of his country alone, 
but of Europe. And as in a moment he 
had been lifted up and placed alongside 
of those who ardently love, now Farrell 
was picked up and placed alongside of 
those who were ardently to serve. 
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After a day or two a letter came 
Mrs. Ranway’s handwriting. He 
just having his afternoon tea on a bat 
tered tray, out of a nondescript ci 
with big slices of bread-and-butter and 
bit of cake, served by the office-boy 
Farrell’s desk in Ranway’s private roon 
It was the only personal letter in hi 
mail. He had seen the bold, frank si; 
nature hundreds of times. He looked : 
it, turned it in his fingers, and then wen: 
over and laid it unopened on the coa! 
of the little red fire, deep-sunk in th 
black, old chimneypiece. 

Farrell went back to the tea-tray 
poured himself out a cup of tea and cut 
the plum-cake. Then he pushed th 
tray slightly away and, resting his elboy 
on the table, leaned his head on his hand 
On the other side of him were the Red 
Cross books on first aid to the injured 
and a roll of bandages. He practised 
on the office-boy when he had time. To 
night he was to take an examination. 


He would not have known himself, 
and this is a step in human development 


—the loss of identity. Those who had 
known him for the inconspicuous Lon- 
don clerk would not have known him 
either. 

After three months with the army in 
northern France, close to the Belgian 
frontier, Farrell stood in a country inn in 
his shirt-sleeves, shaving before a pocket 
hand-glass pinned on the side of the 
wall. It was a great day for Farrell, onc 
he should remember all his life. Deep 


in his heart was the passionate flame of 


a personal interest, the under-current 
of a great love in his breast. 

From the moment he had joined the 
British- Belgian field hospital as a 
stretcher-bearer, Farrell stepped out still 
further from the grayish, nondescript 
legions of the common herd. There were 
stretcher-bearers and stretcher-bearers, 
but only one Farrell. The little unit, 


composed of a chief surgeon from one of 


the big London hospitals, five women 
nurses, and as many orderlies and as- 
sistants, contrived during this bloody 
and dreadful time to make a record for 
themselves that France and Belgium will 
not forget. 

He had carried on his back for five 
miles a man whose blood soaked through 
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his own clothes to Farrell’s skin. He had 
put him down finally a little out of the 
chot and shell, to find, when he wiped the 
blood away from the face and eyes of the 
man, that he had played football with 
him at school. His indifference to dan- 
eer and to death, his patience, cheer, and 
eood courage, made Farrell adored. He 
had watched his chief through typhus 
and the passing away of the head of their 
little band. He had found himself by 
some reason or other in command when 
facing the problem of getting one hun- 
dred and sixty wounded men from the 
abbey which they occupied as a hospital 
through to Antwerp to the sea and home. 
He gave his orders like a general. He 
had sewn up wounds with black shoe- 
thread and a common needle under the 
fire of German shells. He had discovered 
the things he didn’t know he knew. He 
had slept on the rimey ground under the 
Belgian stars, cold, wet, and yet sun- 
warmed and lit by divine fire, as he 
thought—if She knew, if She saw, if She 
ever heard that he was not doing so 
badly, would She care? The blotting 
out of all the war-ridden scene—the si- 
lence—the silencing of the deadly and 
incessant booming of guns—the reeling 
through his head of the London ’busses 
and the London trafiic—and again the 
little room in her home, and just those 
two bending over the war map, their 
hands touching, his own uplifted eyes 
and hers, and after that enough of light 
and fire in him to !ast for the rest of his 
life, short or long. 

He made a decent toilet, for he was to 
be brought up before the colonel of the 
brigade, out there on the field, and given 
the Legion of Honor of France. 

In his khaki-colored ambulance uni- 
form, washed and clean, he was ready to 
meet what reward France could give to 
an Englishman. He was only a stretch- 
er-bearer, and by force of circumstances 
leader of a little unit that had gone 
through fire and hell, but he had been 
given, through a trick of fate, one of 
those opportunities that go to make a 
man—a man’s career. Through infor- 
mation that Farrell had been able to 
give the French of the enemy’s where- 
abouts and intentions, he had saved a 
whole battalion from being wiped out by 
the German guns. In order to secure 


this information he had lain three days 
in a trench half filled with icy water 
he had walked forty miles—but he had 
come in time. 

Now as he walked out of the country 
inn into the November mist toward ; 
little eminence a few yards aw ay, where 
the état major waited to receive the 
stretcher-bearer, he found that he had 
no shoes or stockings on, and Farrell 
walked barefoot over the ruts and 
through the mud to be presented to the 
French colonel and to receive the deco- 
ration. The little service was cursory, 
hurried. The French colonel kissed him 
on both cheeks. Farrell didn’t know 
whether they noticed that he was bare- 
footed or not, but when he put his hand 
over his red-ribbon medal he thought— 
what would She say if*She knew? And 
walking back, away from the ceremony, 
with his hands still pressed over the gift 
of France, he seemed almost to feel Her 
hand there. 

He had never written her, even on a 
post-card, a word since he had left Lon- 
don. Farrell’s office knew of his where- 
abouts more or less, but of himself he 
had given no personal sign, and he had 
received no word of Ranway in return. 

That day he received a letter from 
Mrs. Ranway. It was brought to him 
by a nurse who had arrived with chloro- 
form, bandages, surgical instruments, 
and things that had nothing to do with 
passion or with love. 

The letter had no beginning: 


I have heard nothing of my husband since 
he left for France. If you have any news 
will you give it to me of him—and of you. 

Epirn Ranway. 


The clerk read this over again and 
again. It only covered one sheet of note- 
paper. He folded it and unfolded it. It 
took but a second to know it by heart, 
but it had to be read and re-read, and 
looked at and kissed, and finally it went 
into the pocket under the honor be- 
stowed by France, and Her hand seemed 
to lie more closely there until the imag- 
ined contact with her touched the very 
flesh of him, and before his eyes more 
clearly than mists and fogs of northern 
France, and battle-lines and trenches 
and bloody wounds, were just three 
words—‘‘and of you.” 
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Mrs. Ranway asked news of him. He 
had nothing to write her. Of Ranway 
he knew nothing; of himself he could 
say nothing. And he didn’t reply to his 
love letter—it was that to the clerk, 
whether his own passion made it so or 
her passion dictated it—and it went back 
with him into the field. 

The fact that she had written to him 
those few words—‘‘Send me, if you can, 
news of Mr. Ranway—and of you””—be- 
came to him thrilling orders. The mili- 
tary commands of Joffre, Kitchener, and 
French were not more ringingly vital to 
the armies than those words to him. 
If nothing were heard of Ranway, he 
might be dead or held somewhere pris- 
oner. He never turned over the face of 
a_dead man on the field but he thought 
“this might be- Ranway if it were his 
regiment fighting.” 

Until this letter came from Mrs. Ran- 
way to him he had not contemplated 
really writing to her, although a dozen 
times, a thousand times, he had sent un- 
written messages; he began countless let- 
ters to her. As he bent over a wounded 
man, unrolling the fetid bandages of a 
field dressing, he was mentally begin- 
ning a letter to her with some tender, 
charming name, which he had never said 
aloud to any woman, and which in his 
full heart he was keeping some day to 
say to her. If he did find Ranway, if he 
had news to give, he would, of course, 
begin his letter, ““My dear Mrs. Ran- 
way.” For some reason or other he did 
not want to write such a missive. 


It was November the roth. He re- 
membered the date because it was Mrs. 
Ranway’s birthday. He knew it for 
the reason that his chief was in the 
habit of sending to his wife on that day 
a box of flowers from a smart place in 
Piccadilly, and the annual bill was 
passed by Farrell in the course of busi- 
ness. ‘Flowers for Mrs. Ranway.” He 
would have liked on his part to have 
sent her some himself. Since it was her 
husband’s means of celebration, Farrell 
would have chosen another form. 

All along the Yser an enormous line 
of earthworks had been cast up for a 
distance of fifteen miles. He had come 
upon the Scottish Fusiliers early in the 
day, with his unit of mobile ambulances 


and Red Cross nurses. The proximity 
of the regiment had filled him with a 
sharp surprise. It was as though the 
generals had sent them there, or sent 
him there in order that at last, if he were 
alive, he should find Ranway. If he had 
been taken prisoner, Farrell would now 
know. 

He ‘knew the dangers of the high- 
road, and ran along through the Novem- 
ber fog some three hundred yards from 
the earthworks, straight along, and in 
constant menace from the enemy’s 
shells, that every now and then ripped 
up the road with their plowing ferocity, 
and that as Farrell walked out on to the 
road skidded along and exploded with a 
hiss and bubble and roar to which he 
had never quite got used. 

On a heap of stones an officer was sit- 
ting, crouching, and Farrell went up to 
him, thinking that the man was hurt. 
Ranway looked up and recognized his 
clerk from Fleet Street. 

“How d’ do, Farrell?” The officer put 
out his hand to his subordinate. Farrell 
knew what had happened to his chief; 
he had seen it happen before. ‘‘Shun- 
stroke,” said Ranway. He was drunk. 
If the clerk had written home to Mrs. 
Ranway he would have been obliged 
to disguise this unromantic, unmilitary 
fact. ‘“Didn’t know you were here, 
Farrell.” 

Farrell put his arms around his chief’s 
shoulders. ‘“‘ You must get out of here,” 
he said; “‘you must get right out of this. 

Ranway shook his head and struck 
the side of his coat pocket. ‘’Spatches, 
Farrell; gotter carry ’em down this 
bloomin’ road to headquarters. Imper- 
tant ’spatches, Farrell.” He swayed. 
“What time is it?” 

Over their heads flew a whizzing shell. 
The Red Cross stretcher-bearer thrust 
his arm under the arms of his employer 
and pulled him to his feet. ‘You must 
come across the road here with me,” he 
said, “if you can.” 

The drunken man stiffened himself 
like a ramrod. ‘Not goin’ to move,” he 
said, steadily, “’cept walk to headquar- 
ters—’spatches.”” The ramrod unstif- 
fened, and Ranway fell slowly forward 
across the breast of the younger man. 
It was not an easy proposition. Farrell 
put him down in the dirt, and dragged 
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“AS YOU LIKE,” SAI! THE OFFICER, HAVING NO TIME 
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him by his coat-collar across the road on 
to the fields. He then thrust his hand in 
the pocket of Ranway’s coat and took 
out a bunch of sealed letters and military 
These he thrust in his own 
inside pocket. 

“What time is it?” asked Ranway 
again, and he sat up unsteadily, smiling 
at his clerk. ‘‘Can’t walk, Farrell,” he 
said, more reasonably. ‘“‘Damn it! | 
believe I’m flunkin’ my chance. C’n 
you get ’em there?” 

“1 don’t like to leave you here,” said 
Farrell. 

“Damn!”’—waving his hand peremp- 
torily—‘*‘never min’ me,”’ he ejaculated, 
“never min’ me; getter along. I'll wait 
here, old man. Tl crawl back to the 
village when I can, and send some of the 
regiment out to you if you are not back 
in ten hours.” He fell down on his el- 
bew, but managed to ejaculate again: 
“Damn ame! Farrell, I flunked my 
chance. Get ’em there and come back.” 

Farrell swung into the road, jumped 
back at the exploding of a shell, and bent 
himself into a quick, swinging stride. 


orders. 


“You will come back with me in the 
motor,” said the officer to whom Farrell 
stood speaking. The orderly was put- 
ting out the lights of the car in the sun- 
rise. “It is perfectly safe this way, 
relatively safe, and I don’t think you 
would care to take a chance on that 
upper road again, would you, after last 
night?” 

He had delivered his despatches at 
headquarters with the simple explana- 
tion that Ranway had been taken vio- 
lently ill upon the roadside; that he as 
a Red Cross aid had cared for him, had 
been informed of the exigency, and vol- 
unteered to come through for lack of 
another messenger. 

It had taken him five hours to make 
the fifteen miles. Once he had lain flat 
on his belly while a regiment of German 
Uhlans had clattered by in dust and 
shrieking noise. Many times the very 
roads under his feet had been swept 
away by shells. 

Farrell lit a cigarette and stood smok- 
ing by the side of the junior officer. 
“No, thanks,” he said; “T’ll go back as I 
came. You see Ranway and the other 
men will be coming out to me. They’ll 


come and they'll come all the way. 
There is no reasgn why | should not join 
them. I wouldn’t want them to run the 
gantlet for me and not be there, you 
know.” 

“T think you are very foolish,” said 
the officer. “It’s a fighting chance.” 

Farrell smiled. ‘‘We are all taking 
that, aren’t we? As it is, I will just 
about make it and they won’t start.” 

The other man got in the car; the 
orderly mounted. “As you like,” he 
said, having no time to parley with a 
man who risked his life, who ran the risk 
of death just one straw more madly than 
was necessary in this tragic game, and 
he was gone. 

The journey to headquarters nad been 
one long, terrible excitement. His fear 
was constant that he should be killed 
before he could deliver up his despatches. 
They had proved to be of the greatest 
importance. It meant the certain taking 
of a position hotly fought for. He had 
heard the discussion in the moment of 
time which he had passed with the 
superior officers of two battalions. As 
much as a general and his staff officers 
could make of a man who had simply 
done his duty they had made of Farrell, 
and the officer who had gone off in the 
motor told him quite simply that it was 
good for a Victoria Cross. 

As he retraced his steps and struck 
once more into the frightful highroad, he 
couldn’t help but feel that he had 
usurped another man’s job, and that if 
he had any giory he would be eating up 
Ranway’s. He couldn’t feel that it 
would look well written to her; it would 
not look well at all—he couldn’t tell it. 

“Mr. Ranway was dead drunk on 
duty. He flunked his chance. I took 
the despatches in.” He would never 
write her that, and whatever story she 
might hear would be horribly disadvan- 
tageous to her husband if the truth were 
known, as it might easily be. 

But the highroad, over which the fly- 
ing shells lost their comet-like, fiery, mid- 
night grandeur and their hellish light, 
was fraught to the young Englishman 
with peace. The ténsion and the excite- 
ment had dropped. He was in constant 
danger of death. The despatches were 
in the hands of the men to whom they 
should go. The business was done, and 
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he had a singular feeling that he was 
going to her. He was physically ex- 
hausted, but did not dare to lie down for 
fear he might not waken in this world, 
and he kept on, supported by limbs that 
hardly had any sensation. To his left 
rose the earthworks; there was some- 
thing stupendous about them in the 
gray morning light. He had passed 
nothing on this threatened road in go- 
ing, and now as far as his eyes could see 
there was nothing coming forward to 
meet him. The fire became every mo- 
ment more deadly. He picked his way 
along between ditches. Why they chose 
to shell this untraveled road he won- 
dered, and supposed that it must be 
because their information led them to 
believe that ammunition-cars were pass- 
ing there, while in reality they had 
taken the lower and safer road, where 
the officer in his motor had offered to 
pilot him. No company of the regiment 
romised by Ranway would have done 
him any good; there would only have 
been that many more men to run the 
risk of death. Still, he expected to see 
them—looked for them. Nothing came, 
and with head bent as though against 
the rain he plodded on. If they gave 
him the Victoria Cross, he could never 
enjoy it because of Ranway. After all, 
that wasn’t the only thing he couldn’t 
enjoy because of Ranway, a drunken 
man who had flunked his chance, the 
man whose presence in life kept him 
from love. 

Mrs. Ranway loved him, that he be- 
lieved. Well, it was worth while having 
loved just to know that—just to remem- 
ber that soul-filling look, that passionate, 
stirring look. 

“Edith:” 


He would begin the letter 


just like that—* Edith,” just her name. 
It seemed to write itself across the page 
of his life as he thought it out in this 
moment of mental uplift and physical 
strain — “‘ Edith.” Something 
struck him. He staggered, reeled, and 
fell. He was not so wounded that hy 
could not drag himself out of the road 
on to the field, and there he lay down by 
a pile of stubble. 


The officer who had offered to drive 
Farrell in on the lower road found Cap- 
tain Ranway that evening at supper in a 
country farm-house. He stood in the 
door in his dust-covered uniform and 
asked: 

“Where’s Farrell? 
him in?” 

“Why, no,” said Ranway. 
he come in with one of you?” 

“Hell!” said the other man. ‘“‘Come 
in with one of us? No. He took the 
upper road, because he said you were 
going to send out to him, and he didn’t 
want you boys to go on that hell stretch 
for nothing.” The men around the table 
rose. “Didn’t any one go?” 

Ranway’s hand was covering his glass 
of whisky-and-soda. ‘“‘Why, no,” he 
said. ‘How to God could we suppose 
that he would come back overthat road?” 

The men of his own unit brought him 
in, and they found in his inner pocket a 
military map, with here and there the 
pin-points of the little flags which he and 
Mrs. Ranway had pricked in as they 
followed the first days of campaign of the 
great war. 

Ranway took it back to London and 
spread it out before her on the table. 
And this is all the news she had of Jim 


Farrell. 
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OPEN-AIR FORGES, WHERE THE SMITHS STOOD WORKING THE BELLOWS 


Hillbillies 


BY WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY 


‘3 SS 3N Kentucky, Winches- 
ay 4) ter is called the “‘Gate- 
, 5 way to the Mountains.’ 
1/ - NF; So it is for those who 

3 travel by rail. But for 
the sentimental trav- 
es eler there are other 
routes more romantic and interesting. 
Such is the old mail route from London, 
in Laurel County, to Hazard, in Perry 
County, through the very heart of the 
“highlands.” Hazard was our immedi- 
ate destination. But it was corn-plant- 
ing season, and when we arrived at Lon- 
don we were unable to get horses for the 
three days’ trip. 

It was the same at Harlan, on the 
headwaters of the Cumberland—a town 
once famous for its feuds and now a cen- 
ter of the new coal industry. There was 
Vou. CXXXII.—No. 787.—12 





but one thing left for us to do. That was 
to walk. It was already late. So, with- 
out further parley, we shouldered our 
packs and set forth. 

Our road ran up through Hurricane 
Gap in Pine Mountain. It was a rough 
wagon “trace” rather than a road, and 
rose by a succession of steep grades, 
strewn with enormous slabs and boulders 
of pinkish sandstone. From the “sad- 
dle” welooked out over the steep, wooded 
slopes and close serried summits of the 
“ Kaintuck Hills.” 

Following the “‘meanders” of the 
ridge runs the boundary between the 
two counties—Harlan, which we were 
leaving, and Letcher, into which we were 
about to descend. 

Oh, my love she lives in Letcher. 

She won’t come, and I won’t fetch her. 


“cc 








So, forgetting the fatigue of the ascent 
in the blazing sun, we sang gaily to the 
familiar air of “‘Sourwood Mountain”’ as 
we started down the far side. We de- 
scended rapidly, no longer feeling the 
burden of our bodies or of our rucksacks, 
and the exhilarating sense of entering, 
not another county only, but another 
world. 

It was a world less of the present than 
of the past. The mills and rustic cabins 
along the road which, when we reached 
the Line Fork, lay for the most part 
right in the bed of the rocky creek; the 
corn-cribs; the log barns with their low 
roofs and long rafters; the great water- 
wheels; the barn- 


INTERIOR OF A GRIST-MILL 


And the people—surely the pioneers 
who first dared with their axes and guns 
to break the silence which brooded over 
these solitudes, must have looked, 
talked, and lived very much like these 
creek-dwellers of to-day. 

As in the case of all mountain races, 
isolation has served to keep intact the 
identity of original manners and cus- 
toms. Having stopped here for breath 
on their westward wanderings, these 
settlers seemed to come under some spell 
—the spell of peace and plenty, where 
the deer came crashing through the cane- 
brake and could be shot without stirring 
from cabin or camp. 

Even nowthat 





yards with their 
confusion of cows 
and chickens and 
aw h i te horse, 
his head hanging 
above the draw- 
bars near a weep- 
ing-willow; the 
open-air forges, 
where the smiths 
stood working 
the bellows or 
raining blows 
upon the anvils 

such were the 
scenes that met 
the eyes of trav- 





big game is gone 
and living is no 
longer easy for 
those who guide 
a plow along the 
steep hillsides, 
there are still 
those whoweave, 
sp in ’ sing old 
ballads, shoot 
rabbits and 
squirrels with 
long muzzle- 
loading rifles, 
and talk of the 
Revolution as 
if it were an 





elers in colonial 
times. 


event of yester- 


AN ANCIENT WATER-WHEEL day. 
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HOBNOBBING 


The stalwart old man at whose cabin 
we stopped for supper looked for all the 
world like a Revolutionary soldier, while 
his wife, with her delicate, refined fea- 
tures, who filled her stone pipe from our 
pouch as we sat with them before the 
fire, would have passed for a “‘Colonial 
Dame” anywhere. 

But the young man whom we routed 
from his bed at eleven o'clock when we 
had at last hopelessly lost our way stum- 
bling across a second high divide in the 
darkness was an American soldier of the 
present, and had fought in the Philip- 
pines. He said he could not ask us 
inside, because he was not 
the house.” But he gave us his army 
blankets, and we lay all night on the 
floor of the porch. 

There, in the morning, we were found 
by a stately young woman whose hair, 
piled high on the top of her head, was 
held with a quaint shell comb. She in- 
vited us in to breakfast, and, while we 
ate, stood slowly waving the flies away 
with a fresh, leafy “limb.” 


The old man, her husband, was dis- 


tressed because we had not slept in one 


of his beds, of which, it appeared, he had 
a great number, and was inordinately 
proud. He seemed to feel that some re- 
proach had been cast upon his hospital- 
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ity, and nothing would do but for us ‘to 
promise to return some day. Mean- 
while, to make present amends, he 
offered to take us to the railroad, and the 
old fellow rode along behind one of us 
to bring the horses back. 

[t was mill day, so there was a steady 
precession down the creek, even at that 
early hour while all the world was still 
gray with mist. Single file rode the 
mountain men and women down the 
broad, grassy slope, each seated on a 
sack of grain to be ground into coarse 
flour. Sometimes, while the woman 
rode, the man walked beside her with a 
stout stick. Every house contributed to 
the cavalcade, and there were friendly 
greetings and salutations. 

Presently the valley widened. The 
hills on either hand fell away. We had 
reached the mouth of King’s Creek. Be- 
fore us sparkled the rippling shallows of 
the Kentucky River, and beyond it rose 
the embankment of the new railroad. 


To-day Hazard, scene of the famous 
French-Eversole feud, is, like Harlan, 
surrounded by coal-mines, and begins to 
look more like a Western boom town 
than a Southern mountain county-seat. 
Hyden, however, preserves intact its 
primitive pioneer aspect, and we thought 


a el 


CREEK-DWELLERS 
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we had never before seen so dismal and 
desolate a haunt of human life. 

Yet the wide reaches of the Middle 
Fork, winding between steep walls of 
somber green, made a kind of wild 
witchery, and the sight of the single 
horseman who let his horse stand and 
drink, loose-reined, from the sunlit wa- 
ters of the shallow ford, was full of ro- 
mantic suggestion. So also was the 
apparition of the youth who, rifle in one 
hand and shoes in the other, leaped 
stealthily from stone to stone, stalking 
some big fish, once fleetingly seen, al- 
ways fabulously remembered. 

We crossed no less than four lofty 
mountain barriers to reach Hyden, 
which is still twenty miles from the rail- 
road. Again we lost our way and were 
forced to spend a night on the road 
this time-at the house of a ‘‘Campbell- 
ite” preacher—a bearded, patriarchal 
figure, who was also the local storekeeper. 
He was accused of selling goods on Sun- 
day, and some of his flock had refused 
any longer to attend his services. A 
spiritual boycott! 


Next day we stopped for dinner at t! 
house of a sinister-looking individu: 
with a cast in one eye. “I’ve done som 
travelin’ myself and seen furrin parts, 
he confided to us while his wife prepare 
the dinner. “‘One time I spent jest tv 
hundred and twenty-six days at Coving 
ton.” 

We were surprised at the exact tall 
of his stay in that town. Having pro 
duced his effect, he went on to explair 
that he had been taken there for “ moon- 
shining,” and that, although at his trial 
he had “come clear,” he had been de- 
tained through one delay or another just 
as long as if he had been “peniten 
tiaried.” He said his real home was in 
Magofhn County, where he had been 
charged with killing a man. “They 
couldn’t produce the witnesses, though,” 
he added, complacently, “‘so I jest lit 


out and came here to live for a spell.” 
Traveling in a country where such en- 
counters are common, one’s own moral 
sensibility becomes dulled after a while. 
It is a novel sensation at first to shake 
hands with a minister of the Gospel who 
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has killed his man and served a term in 
prison, or to sit at table with an affable 
host who is known to have committed at 
least three murders. But after a while 
this wears away and one comes to take 
quite as a matter of course any lurid sort 
of personal past or family pedigree. 

This was the great “moonshine” 
country. Cutshin, it was said, was lined 
with illicit stills, and we met a couple of 
“revenues” who had just “come in to 
clean it up.” They were “good fellows,” 
though, and had consented to suspend 
operations until after election. 

A little later, in another locality, we 
passed the mouth of a creek where a 
copper “still,” punched full of holes, lay 
on its side in the shallow water. We 
heard that one of the men who had seized 
it had been shot and killed. 

In places where the “revenues” are 
“raidin’ around right smart,” even men 
known personally to the “‘stillers”’ are 
not allowed to visit the “stills.” Instead, 
the women, whom the chivalrous min- 
ions of the law never take as witnesses 
to the county-seats, are sent up the 
mountain from time to time to get the 
family supply of “corn licker.” 


They start on their horses in the gray 
dawn, their “‘saddle-pockets” filled with 
flat bottles, and their heads wound round 


with red worsted “fascinators.” And 
sometimes when they descend with a lit- 
tle of the whisky stowed safely away 
inside, beyond the reach of any confisca- 
tory “revenue,” they shout, sing, and 
discharge their pistols. 

At Hyden we hired a pair of mules, 
those docile and dulcet animals with the 
tiniest of hoofs and the trimmest of tas- 
seled tails, which yet have a will of their 
own and a pair of heels—as one of us 
discovered to his cost when he tried to 
tie his pack to the saddle. On Jenny 
and Sude we rode all day down the 
Middle Fork of the Kentucky River, 
through a valley so fair that one thought 
of the Rhone or the Loire, or some other 
old river of feudal France. But the life 
of the region was feudal also, and the 
beauty of the country made all the more 
miserable by contrast the condition of 
the people in this poverty-stricken dis- 
trict. 

There was scarcely a cabin in the en- 
tire section that had more than a single 
room. We stopped at one and counted 
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twelve occupants, including representa- 
tives of three generations. [hey all 
gathered in the doorway to welcome us. 
A man brought us chairs and a woman 
gave us water from the well in a gourd 
dipper as if it had been wine. 

We had luncheon at a creekside store 
near the mouth of “Hell-for-Sartin.” 
Seeing one of us busy with his sketch- 
book, the inquisitive storekeeper asked 
the stock question: “‘Makin’ a map o’ 
the country?’ Apparently he was satis- 
fied with the results, for he added a 
grimy fistful of stale crackers to our re- 
past, which consisted chiefly of a tin of 
cotton-seed sardines, and would not take 
a cent for them. 

We might have had oysters, as well. 
For, strange as it may seem, oysters are 
one of the staples of life in the moun- 
tains, where the back of nearly every 
store is fitted up as an oyster-bar. 

“It’s a wery remarkable circumstance, 
sir,” says Sam Weller, to his friend and 
patron, Mr. Pickwick, “that poverty 
and oysters always seem to go together.” 

The mountain people are poor enough, 
in all conscience. Yet it is easy to ex- 
So long as he 


aggerate their poverty. 
holds on to his land, the average moun- 
taineer is by no means poor in the abso- 
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lute city sense, though he may fac} 
many things there regarded as essential! 
This he knows quite well, and, in spite o 
much more or less insincere self-pity or 
the subject before strangers, he is at 
bottom proud of the economic indepen 
dence secured him by the laborious cul 
tivation of his steep hillside acres. 

It is the same with the mountaineer’s 
ignorance. In reality he is not so much 
ignorant as illiterate or unlettered. 
Knowledge of his own he has, even 
though he does not get it from books, 
and it is the knowledge best suited to 
his uses. 

“Now, to look at them fellers,” said a 
mountain man who was telling us of a 
great feud battle fought a few years ago 
in the streets of Hazard, “‘you’d have 
thought they was jest ignorant, com- 
mon kind o’ fellers. But thar warn’t one 
of ’em that didn’t know how to keep 
from gittin’ hit!” 

“The reason why we-uns knows so 
much more than you-uns,” said an old 
mountain woman, “is because we cain’t 
read so much. So we think more.” 

“Some folks say that niggers hain’t 
got no souls,” argued one of these 
thoughtful ones. “Then how about 
them that’s half white and half black?” 
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he asked, triumphantly. “Can a man 
have half a soul?” 

Buckhorn, where we arrived that 
night, and were ferried across the river 
in an old flat-boat, is not a county-seat. 
It is merely a “settlement” that has 
grown up around a big Presbyterian 
school at the mouth of Squabble Creek. 
We found it in a state of considerable 
excitement. The women of the house 
where we stayed were preparing to set 
out on horseback in the morning and cir- 
culate a petition for the pardon of two 
boys who had recently been “ peniten- 
tiared.” The eyes of our hostess—those 
cold, blue-gray eyes of the mountain 
people, snakelike in the men, starlike in 
the women—blazed when she told us the 
story. 

One day a band from Breathitt had 
invaded Buckhorn and shot up the “set- 
tlement.”” The Buckhorn boys had re- 
turned the fire, and the invaders were 
forced to fall back, leaving one of their 
number lying dead behind them. It was 
for this that the two boys had been sent 
to prison, although one, it was said, had 
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not fired at all, and the other only in 
self-defense. 

Still more recent had been the killing 
of Ed Callahan, widely reported in the 
papers at the time. Shot from ambush, 
in the doorway of his store at Crockets- 
ville, near Buckhorn, this friend of the 
Hargises was brought to the little school 
hospital, fatally wounded. 

While he lay there in one of the fresh- 
whitewashed rooms, watched over by 
armed guards, his clansmen gathered in 
the hills and awaited word from their 
chief to begin the “war.” They waited; 
the days passed. Their impatience grew, 
likewise their wonderment. Then came 
a messenger telling them that Ed had 
died in the night and that his last word 
to his men was to “quit it”’! 

The next day, on our way to Boone- 
ville, we passed Callahan’s place. The 
store was closed, but the house was in- 
habited, and whén we tried to get a 
snapshot a man came out and ordered 
us to stop. It was the one hostile note 
encountered on our entire trip through 
the Cumberlands, and doubtless was due 
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to the intense excitement that prevailed 
over the approaching trial. This took 
place two months later in Winchester, 
and was perhaps the last great feud trial 
that will ever be held m Kentucky. For 
the feud spirit is fast dying out in the 
mountains. Men may still kill there, as 
elsewhere, in a passion, or inflamed by 
drink, but assassination is no longer a 
recognized factor in the business or po- 
litical life of the community. 

To understand this decadence of the 
feud spirit, it is first necessary to com- 
prehend how it arose. Some writers as- 
sert that it is merely the clan spirit of 
the Scottish highlands transplanted to a 
similar environment in the New World. 
Its origins, however, seem generally to 
have been strictly local, and it may be 
that it is simply a decadence of the old, 
primitive, pioneer life. 

“First our folks killed off the Injuns,” 
said an old man with whom we discussed 
the subject. “Then they killed off the 
ba’rs and the painters. When they'd 
got shet o’ all them varmint they begun 
killin’ each other, and they’ve bin at hit 
right smart ever sence.” 
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Now, just as the breaking up of the 
old order favored the feud, so the rise of 
a new order—commercial, industrial, 
educational—has discouraged it, and will 
eventually cause it to disappear. The 
vendetta was possible only in a very 
primitive and simply organized society, 
where personal leadership counted for 
everything. Such leaders no longer exist 
to-day, and the more abstract relations 
of civilization and citizenship are replac- 
ing those of the family and clan. 

Yet the old sentiments subsist. We 
met a man who received word that his 
father had been shot and killed in a dis- 
tant county. Hastily he summoned all 
his kinsmen, and set out at their head to 
seek vengeance. When they had gone 
half-way, they heard that the first mes- 
sage had been a mistake and that the 
old man had died peacefully in bed. 
At once the whole band turned about 
and rode home again. 

To-day the big feuds are finished, but 
many little feuds remain. In Owsley 
County, of which Booneville is the coun- 
ty-seat, the conditions have been par- 
ticularly bad in this respect. On the so- 
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called “‘fighting branch” of Buffalo 
Creek a herce feud has been raging 
among the members of a single family 
for three years, with the result that 
there have been made eleven widows and 
eighty-two orphans. Yet Owsley, like 
Clay County, scene of the notorious 
Baker-Howard feud, is really not in the 
mountains at all, but in the foot-hills. 

In Kentucky, however, the mountains 
have no monopoly over the rest of the 
state in the matter of manslaughter. 
Indeed, a teacher in a mountain settle- 
ment school is wont, not wholly iron- 
ically, to admonish her boys that the 
fact there is a “ shooting” every week 
in the “Blue Grass” is no reason why 
they should cultivate the same perni- 
cious habit. Even at Berea, amid the 
“black-jack” groves of Academe, there 
have been seventeen ‘“‘killings” in the 
last twenty years—or is it twenty in 
seventeen ?—and not a single conviction. 

As we approached Booneville we met 
two boys riding to the hunt, bareback, 
on a single horse. One boy held a rifle 
across the steed’s neck, the other blew a 
lusty blast on a curving ram’s horn, 
while the hounds came loping along, 
singly or in pairs, their noses close to the 
ground. Something in the look of this 
more open, rolling, and smiling country 
blended with the sentiment of the scene 
itself to make us forget momentarily 
where we were. We might have sup- 
posed that we were somewhere in rural 
England in the eighteenth century, 
rather than in the wilds of Kentucky. 
The mountains were not far away, how- 
ever, and we were back among them 
again next morning, when, taking the 
“mail-hack” half-way, we crossed over 
from Meadow Creek to Jett’s Creek and 
the waters of the Middle Fork. 

At the river there was neither ford nor 
ferry for foot passengers. But there was 
a house near at hand, and we saw two 
men seated in the “gallery.” Both eyed 
us curiously as we approached to inquire 
our way, and the elder, whom we had 
surprised in the act of shaving, could not 
refrain from asking: 

“Who air ye, strangers, and what 
might yore business be?” 

When we told him he shook his head 
slowly, and a thin grin, like a clown’s 
grimace, cracked his lathered lips. 
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“Ye cain’t tell me no such thing as 
that,” he announced, shrewdly. “Ye 
might make some ignorant feller believe 
hit, but not an eddicated man like me.” 

“Then what do you think we’ve come 
for?” 

“Ye’ve come among these mountains 
like the balance of ’em, looking for 
miner’l and for timber.” 

We tried to convince him, but it was 
no use. 

“Why, I’ve only to look into yore 
eyes, as sharp and as cold as steel traps, 
to see you’re lyin’.”” Seeing us start at 
the word, he went on: ‘‘Mebbe hit 
hain’t for yourselves that you’re spyin’ 
out the country, but when you’ve found 
hit, the others will come arter you and 
drive these chillern of abominations from 
their homes in the hills. And richly do 
they desarve to be thus despoiled! For, 
as the prophet hath said of them, ‘A 
sinful nation, a people laden with ini- 
quity, a seed o’ evil-doers’ chillern that 
air corrupters: they have forsaken the 
Lord, they have provoked the Holy One 
of Israel unto anger, they air gone away 
backward!” 


We returned from Jackson to Hazard 
by the newly opened line. Two days 
later we took horses from Whitesburg 
across Big Black Mountain, and de- 
scended into Virginia by the smoke- 
shrouded valley of Callahan’s Creek, 
filled with its flaming coke-furnaces. 
And as we struck down across the corner 
of eastern Tennessee, and watched with 
many a rearward glance the great mass 
of the Cumberlands grow dreamlike, then 
fade away in a faint cloud on the horizon, 
we felt that at last we had left the hills 
of Kentucky behind us. 

We were on foot once more. So when, 
that night, we reached a comfortable- 
looking house in the gap of Wallen’s 
Ridge and applied for food and lodging, 
we were first taken for tramps. For the 
social distinctions are better observed in 
this Tennessee hill country than they are 
in eastern Kentucky. 

The lady of the house was alone, and 
said we would have to wait until her lord 
and master returned. He gave us a very 
hostile and suspicious look, and asked us 
sharply what our business was. But 
such excellent friends did we become 
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forthwith that the following morning 
when he bade us farewell he said, “‘ Write 
to me, boys, when you get back home 
where your women are—and not just 
once only, but for life!” 

As a further proof of his friendly feel- 
ings he also provided us with horses, and 
sent one of his sons along with us to 
bring them back. 

The highroad stretched away broad 
and hot toward the east, down the long 
valley that lies between Wallen’s Ridge 
and Powell’s Mountain. The narrow 
trails had suddenly given way to the 
wide welcome of the open and inviting 
country. But, creatures of habit, we 
still continued in the mountaineer’s un- 
sociable habit of riding single file. Un- 
conscious of appearances, conscious only 
of the charm of the landscape as the lazy 
summer sights and scents rose and min- 
gled in our senses with the agreeable 
sound of hoofs, clink of spurs, and 
squeak of leather, we ambled on at an 
easy pace. 

It was early morning, but already it 
was pleasant to pull up at a gushing 
spring that overran the road, and wait 
in the grateful shade for our companion 
to come up. The necessity of passing a 
friendly word with chance acquaintances 
along the road had a little delayed him. 

“Folks is all sayin’ how you fellers 
must be Harlanites, the way you're 
ridin’,” he announced, a little sheepish, 
but with engaging good nature. Harlan 
is the border county. Hence, to the 
minds of the simple lowlanders the acci- 
dent of our not riding abreast was 
enough to brand us at once as Har- 
lanites, or mountaineers. 

Later in the day the same flattering 
distinction—which showed that we had 
not left the “Kaintuck Hills” so far 
behind, after all—was again accorded us. 

“Some allowed you was Harlanites 
when you come ridin’ into the settle- 
ment,” said an old lady at Mulberry 
Gap, who gave us our dinner, “but I 
allowed ye didn’t favor Men o’ Harlan!” 

“Men of Harlan!” The words had a 
high sound. They recalled the old song, 
“Men of Harlech,” and helped to evoke 
the magic spell which the highland hosts 
with their wild ways and splendid law- 
lessness have ever imposed upon the low- 
‘land imagination. 
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You ask a Kentucky mountainee: 
question which he doesn’t quite grasp, 
and he says, “How?” A Tennesseean, \; 
like case, exclaims, ‘‘Which?” Thx 
are other differences between the tv 
The former, for example, may be laz 
but he has at least the grace to try 
conceal his shame, while the latter open- 
ly “brags on’”’ it. 

“You-uns have come to lazy man’ 
land,” drawled a soft voice that afte: 
noon in Black Water. The speak: 
was unshaven and unshorn, and h 
black eyes laughed out at us with imp 
dence and easy good-humor from a wi 
derness of curly black beard and tang|: 
elf-locks beneath a tattered hat. “‘Y: 
you-uns have sure come to lazy mai 
land,” fluted the mellow voice onc 
more, and it was easy to believe him that 
somnolent afternoon, when all the litt! 
sun-flooded valley lay drenched in gold 
en dream, and the air, drowsy with th 
dull drone of bees, hung heavy with th 
heat. 

Next morning, however, w' n vy 
awoke in our room in the hotel : — Sneed 
ville, at four-thirty, roused by th 
clangor of the great bell that hung in th 
hotel yard, we felt there must be a mis 
take somewhere. “Surely this can’t bh: 
‘lazy man’s land’ where folks get up at 
such an hour!” 

We were still more impressed and con- 
founded when we got down and found 
that breakfast was already over. But 
when we had finished our own breakfast, 
and gone out into the street, there wa: 
practically the entire male population 
sprawled about the court-house step 
across the way or seated on chairs along 
the sidewalk, while over every fenc: 
bobbed a feminine sunbonnet. Not in 
the whole town did we see a single person 
who seemed to have anything to do, and 
yet there was not one who had not risen 
at four in the morning to do it. 

At Johnson City we left “lazy man’s 
land” to scale the great escarpments be- 
tween eastern Tennessee and western 
North Carolina. Descending from th« 
train at Toecane station, we met a giant 
who had been a mighty hunter before 
the Lord in the old days—he proudly 
showed us a crayon portrait of himself 
armed with two rifles and a brace of re- 
volvers—and who now kept a sort of 
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railroad restaurant and summer hotel. 
We asked him if he knew of a good place, 
at the foot of Roan Mountain, to spend 
the night. 

“Well, you might try Rattler Alec’s,” 
he allowed. ‘“‘The travelin’-men all stop 
thar, and he allus shows ’ em a right good 
time — music, singin’, and dancin’, 
mighty nigh every night.” 

We found the “Rattler” a sad-faced 
little man whose looks certainly belied 
his reputation as rustic Master of the 
Revels, though we soon discovered the 
secret of his singular sobriquet in a 
queer, cackling laugh which seized him at 
intervals and nearly convulsed him. 

After supper the strumming of a banjo 
was heard, and music was suggested. 
But one of our number, tired and wet 
from the long tramp, insisted on getting 
his clothes off and going to bed as soon 
as possible. 

For a moment the “Rattler” ap- 
peared perplexed. “I could have given 
you fellers a room up-stairs. I didn’t 
know we was aimin’ to have ary music 
to-night.” 

“Oh, that’s all right!’ deprecated our 
sleepy companion; “the music won’t 
bother me a bit. All I want is to get to 
bed. T’ll go to sleep fast enough when I 
get there. You couldn’t keep me 
awake.” 

In about ten minutes the “Rattler 
returned. ‘‘Now, boys, if you want to 
hear some music.” ‘To our surprise, he 
showed us into our own room. We had 
seen it before only in the dark. Now it 
was lighted and filled with people. 

The music had already begun. It was 
being produced principally by a young 
woman, dressed in white, who sat at a 
small cabinet-organ, and who pumped 
away vigorously with her feet, pounding 
with her hands upon the keyboard. Be- 
side her, a young man picked a banjo. 

We looked around for our friend. His 
clothes were to be seen scattered every- 
where. By degrees he himself emerged 
from under the sheet in one of the beds, 
where he sat bolt-upright against a pil- 
low. He said he had been awakened by 
the first strains of the organ and banjo. 
The effect of this combination was won- 
derful. The sharp, metallic twanging of 
the wire strings blended with the windy, 
wheezing, sputtering gasp of the organ, 
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played as we had never heard—or seen 
—an organ played before, at lightning 
speed, by a young lady who did not in 
the least resemble St. Cecilia, and 
who pumped, pummeled, and punched 
so hard, so fast, and so furiously that her 
plump body fairly rocked and rolled ona 
piano-stool several sizes too small for 
her. 

After each tune, which was played 
over and over again, faster and faster, 
the two performers stopped and rested, 
the girl fanning herself vigorously and 
the boy mopping his beaded brow. Then 
they started off once more on “‘ Weevilly 
Wheat,” “Johnny Baker,” “IT Wish I 
Was Single Again,” or “The Ship That 
Never Returned”—the last serving in 
the mountains equally as a dirge or a 
dance tune, according to the tempo. 

Occasionally there were calls for 
“Frankie” to dance. Then a boy about 
twelve or thirteen, chewing tobacco like 
the rest of the family, got up, half boldly, 
half bashfully, from the bed where he 
lay sprawled beside his “‘maw,”’ pulled a 
lock of hair down from under the rim of 
his battered hat, thrust his hands deep 
into his pockets, and executed a few 
steps in new boots whose thick soles 
made a great clatter on the floor. 

The dancing became general. Cou- 
ples faced each other for a “hoedown.” 
The floor swayed, the house rocked, un- 
der the rhythmic assault of twenty pairs 
of stamping, shuffling feet. A boy knelt 
down before the banjo-player and, with 
two slender sticks, ‘beat a barbaric tattoo 
on the strings. A square dance was 
started. The woman at the organ, half 
turned toward the dancers, “‘called the 
sets,” her voice taking a high rhythmic 
monotone. Hands clapped, feet tapped 
time to the music, bodies swayed to and 
fro, advancing or retreating until, at the 
end of each set, the couples sank back 
into their chairs or across the beds, 
exhausted. And so the party proceeded 
far into the night. 

We took horses to the top of Carver’s 
Gap in Roan Mountain, and, descending 
the far side on foot by means of the lum- 
bermen’s “‘slide,” we landed at the 
bottom in a clearing without the slight- 
est sign of an exit. Spying a solitary 

cabin, we made for it. 

A group of men, women, and children 
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were standing in the door. A dog barked 
at our approach, and the people them- 
selves appeared hardly more cordial. 
One of the men, however, gave us a 
direction which we tried to follow, only 
to find ourselves very soon floundering 
in a corn-held. Just then we heard a 
familiar voice, and, looking back, saw 
our friend of a few minutes before ap- 
proaching rapidly. He called out to us 
to wait. 

“I tole you fellers the wrong way 
a-purpose,” he explained, cheerfully, as 
he came up, “because I wanted to git 
you-all to eat dinner at my house. That 
warn’t my place whar you seed me up 
yander jest now. Them folks wouldn’t 
hardly ever ask a man to eat a meal o’ 
vittles with ’°em nohow. But I like fine 
to talk to strangers, and | hain’t never 
charged a man a cent for his dinner yet. 
That’s my house now over thar in that 
holler,” he announced, with a sweep of 
his long arm, as he took us in charge. 

“Here, you women! come git these 
men some dinner!” he ordered, as we 
approached the cabin and saw one slat- 
ternly female appear in the door, while 
another—young, strong, and handsome 
—came in from the corn-field. She 
was bareheaded, barefooted, and wore 
a rough, short skirt to the knee. Her 
waist was opened far down her sun- 
brown neck, and she Swung along with a 
free step, carrying her hoe lightly across 
her shoulder. She was our host’s wife. 
The other was his sister. 

We had acquired ‘an excellent appe- 
tite crossing the second highest n.oun- 
tain in North Carolina, so we watched 
the preparations with a good heart, and 
did full justice to the feast when it was 
put before us. Later we discreetly dis- 
regarded what our host had said about 
not charging his guests. He seemed quite 
hurt when we offered to settle our bill. 

“IT tole you fellers I hain’t never 
charged a man nothin’ fer his dinner,” he 
protested, “and I don’t aim to begin 
with you-all nohow, seein’ how I p’inted- 
ly sent you plumb outten your way 
jest to git ahold o’ ye!” 

We insisted, emphasizing the trouble 
we had caused, for the family had al- 
ready dined fully an hour before. 

“Well,” he finally yielded, with an air 
of lordly condescension, “‘if you-all want 
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to give them women in thar somethin’ 
for gittin’ yore grub, why of course th 
hain’t none o’ my business.” 


One morning found us at the lit: 
post-ofice of Transon, on the Bh 
Ridge, without horses and without th 
possibility of getting any. The sun w 
rising at our front like a splendid wa: 
rior intent on slaughter, and our way | 
long before us. At this uncomfortab| 
juncture of our affairs we had the go 
fortune to fall in with a couple of heart 
hail-fellow ‘carriers, pursuing their ear! 
morning way under cover of a great 
canvas-covered Conestoga wagon—d 
rect descendant of the primitive conv< 
ances of pioneer days. Its body, paint 
a bright green, had the high prow an 
poop of a galleon, or caravel, while th 
snowy canvas, stretched upon bows 
hoops, had the curved, swelling contou: 
of sails straining at the yards in a boi: 
terous breeze. It was a gallant craft 
And as it was bound in our direction w: 
lost no time striking a bargain and tum- 
bling in. 

Stretched at full length in the fres! 
straw which covered the hard boards o! 
our cock-pit, away we went with crack 
ing whip, plunging and lumbering ove 
the billowing roads in great bodily dis 
comfort. But there was ample compen 
cation in the talk and high spirits of ou: 
driver, a good, gossiping fellow, the ver 
sort one would choose to go a journey 
with. He sat agape at what we told him 
of the outside world, regaling us in 
turn with accounts of his life, his larks, 
and his travels though the country. H« 
was known to every one along the road, 
and especially beloved by all the pretty 
girls. 

“Hit’s a sight in this world how the) 
like us travelin’-men better ’n any 
others,” he observed. “‘I guess hit’s be- 
cause I make a fuss over ’em and talk 
purty to ’em,” he added, ruminatively. 

“| hain’t no:scriptorian,” he philoso- 


ptont on another occasion, “‘and |. 


ain’t much of a hand to admire the 
sceneries of nature, unless thar’s a good- 
lookin’ gal in ’em somewheres. But I do 
like travelin’, and I know jest how you 
fellers feel when you go boomin’ about 
the world and makin’ a map o’ the coun- 
try.” 
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AN AUTUMN EVENING 


So the talk ran on, suggesting the 
character of the country itself—piquant, 
pungent, delightful, full of sudden turns 
and surprises, as the road rose and fell 
and wound its labyrinthine way among 
the wild and wooded hills of Wilkes 


County. 


As we crossed the Virginia line and 
approached Hillsville, we determined to 
refer as little as possible to the famous 
Allen affair, which, we felt, must still be a 
sore point with the citizens. We soon 
found, however, that our circumspection 
was entirely uncalled for. Some, indeed, 
professed to deplore the “stain” that 
had been brought upon the good name of 
“ole Cyarroll County.” But, from the 
second cousin of Sidna Allen’s wife, who 
drove us up through Fancy Gap, home 
of the Allen family, in his empty tan- 
bark wagon, and pointed out all the 
places of interest—including the little 
burying-ground in the Gap where Floyd 
and his son Claude had recently been 
laid to rest—to the sheriff and other 
county officials, who reconstructed for us 
on the spot the scene of the affray and 
showed us the battle-scarred chamber of 
justice, all wanted to talk of nothing else. 

Every one had stories to tell of the 
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Allens, who were a “ fightin’ generation,” 
and who, when they were not in feud 
with some other faction, were usually 
engaged in quarrels among themselves. 
What made it difficult to credit such 
anecdotes was the peaceful and even 
“cultured” appearance of Hillsville, 
which has none of the look of the typical 
mountain county-seat. It is this that 
the Northern reporters who received the 
assignment could not forgive the little 
town. The townspeople, on their side, 
cannot forgive the reporters for the 
flights of fancy in which they indulged in 
order to create the requisite local color so 
sadly lacking in reality. The ladies of 
the “Texas Hotel” told with indignation 
of an old log barn that these reporters 
photographed and sent in to their papers 
as a “typical residence of Hillsville.” 
They must have hunted hard to find 
it, for, on the surface at least, Hillsville 
has long since passed the log-cabin stage 
of civilization. When we reached it at 
last on our northward wanderings, and 
saw the pink-shaded candles on the hotel 
supper-table, we felt that we had crossed 
some invisible frontier in time and re- 
entered that world of to-day which 
we had left to linger for a while in the 
world of “‘our contemporary ancestors.” 


An Autumn Evening 


BY MARY LOUISA 


ANDERSON 


HE walk we took this afternoon 
Into the west, is with me still: 
The little, pale, unlighted moon, 
The purple shadows on the hill, 


The dusty road that wound away 
Across the wide and patient field— 

Dear land, that gave the summer day 
Its minted heart of gold in yield!— 


The forest fires that made the air 

As sweet as Heaven and strong as Earth. 
(Dear, stoop and stir the ashes where 

The fire dies upon the hearth!) 





A Certain Recipient 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


Re HOS BOARD at last at Alex- 
Lh andria, with Cairo and 
M { Ni2 the Nile in the wake of 
14 A 3 ) these desperate travels, 
oe fe and the ship yan 
ml PJ -into the red_ twilight, 
C Axa LZ Claywell rested. After 
all, the Egyptian spectacle had not ab- 
stracted him. It remained, to be sure, 
in memory, but without continuity—a 
receding confusion: the high colors of 
the scene; the dry, blistering light; the 
empty cries; the brown, bare throng; 
the beasts and footfalls and robes; the 
musty past; the sores and whining 
greed; the fragmentary movement. 
Looking back, now, from the rail of the 
steamer—beyond the white swirl and 
black line of shore to the streets and 
sunlight and sand—Claywell watched 
the reel of his progress unroll in broken 
flashes. It occurred to Claywell, in a 
whimsical twist of recollection, that he 
had had very little to do with the 
Egyptian journey—that in New York, 
three months before, he had ordered it, 
in brisk phrases, as a man commands the 
action of his business subordinates, and 
that the members and faculties con- 
cerned had performed the services re- 
quired, leaving Claywell free to disso- 
ciate himself from the proceeding and 
be occupied with affairs not related in 
place or time. It was as though Clay- 
well, seated at his desk one fine morning, 
having come to a conclusive determina- 
tion, had pushed this button and that, 
and had said to his eyes, lips, legs, ears, 
hands, whose diligence he rewarded 
every Saturday night, and upon whose 
devotion he might therefore reasonably 
depend, “You will take me to Egypt, 
if you please, conducting yourself with 
perspicacity and propriety; and as mat- 
ters of great personal importance will 
preoccupy me meanwhile, you will be 
good enough not to trouble me with the 
detail of the undertaking.” 
“Very good, sir.” 


“That is all.” 
Good morning, sir. 
‘Good morning.’ 

Claywell’s legs—-his eyes, lips, ears, 
hands—had been obedient to their in- 
structions. They had taken him to 
Egypt. Claywell had no fault to find 
with the performance of his commands. 
But the incidents of the way, in Clay- 
well’s recollection, did not flow, as life 
flows, like a river: they were detached, 
fixed in grotesque attitudes—snapshots 
of a tour. Claywell’s recollection of the 
journey was no more coherent than a 
conception gathered from a sheaf of 
tourist photographs exhibited to an un- 
traveled neighbor: “‘A Street Scene in 
Cairo,” “A Bedouin Encampment,’ 
“Our Dragoman,” “A Beauty of the 
Sand,” “‘Climbing the Great Pyramid” 
—the like of that. There were gaps; 
and these blank intervals constituted the 
amazing aspect of the whole affair 
Claywell’s absence from the body. 

In these past months his vision had 
fallen into a singularly perverse habit: 
it frequently ignored that which con- 
fronted it—penetrated the solid, imme- 
diate present, and focused sharply upon 
other places and past time. Claywell 
could even say to his plump, pink flesh, 
“Sit here, please. You're quite safe. 
I'll be back presently”—and be gone, 
three thousand miles in a flash, to rejoin 
Alice in the fields of those years that 
are sped. Once, indeed, in Cairo, over- 
looking the street from a chair at 
Shepard’s, Claywell had roamed so far, 
remained so long away, that he had 
been recalled by a perturbed Italian 
gentleman, who fancied him dead of 
heart failure; and Claywell—returning, 
startled, from the orchard of his court- 
ship—had found his feet and hands gone 
numb. It amused him, sometimes, to 


think of his body as a habitation with 
a door—to maintain that space and time 
were not by any means immutable limi- 
tations of our mortality. 
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A CERTAIN 


[his occasional sense of detachment 
from the body, however, did not at ail 
times amuse the wretched Claywell. 

“It is a symptom of some damned ner- 
vous disorder,” he thought. “I suppose 
| shall go mad.” 

Claywell was a manufacturer of nov- 
elties: he exploited, that is to say, 
useful little inventions. He had been a 
twinkling, wholesome fellow; he had 
carried himself, for example, with toler- 
ant good humor and the brisk assurance 
of rectitude—had shown young, clean 
flesh to the world. As for Claywell’s 
personality, it was plump; and Claywell, 
too, was plump, notwithstanding his 
bereavement—a bit portly, now, and 
rosy and fair and spectacled, and bald 
beneath the cunning arrangement of his 
thin hair, so that when Claywell em- 
ployed his military brushes and 
paused, as sometimes he did, to reflect 
upon his appearance, the fact that Alice 
had loved him was more and more a 
poignant miracle. Claywell had married 
late in life—at forty-one; and Alice had 
been young—a lovely, tender little crea- 
ture in Claywell’s regard. Claywell’s 
astonishment in this new revelation had 
been of such a degree—the small delights 
of love and the peace of an established 
companionship —that in the seven 
months of his life with Alice he had been 
too rapturously bewildered to perceive 
that the relationship was a normal ar- 
rangement in the lives of most men and 
women. Had he been twenty-seven, he 
might have been in the way of looking 
forward with propriety, after a while, to 
a second relationship of the same sort; 
and had he been sixty-two, the quest 
might presently have become the jaunty, 
critical employment of his half-holiday 
afternoons and long evenings. Being 
forty-one, Claywell could not be recon- 
ciled. Alice had loved Claywell, young 
as she was—plump, pink old Claywell! 
And Alice was dead: the miraculous 
partnership dissolved—Claywell alone 
again, now for good and all. At forty- 
one he was neither young enough for 
new visions nor old enough for the 
healing of delusion. 

What he wanted now was the hope 
of immortality. This was not by any 
means a sentimentality of Claywell’s 
grief. He would have confessed to the 
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wish in the subway between Canal 
Street and Astor Place, in the sweaty, 
exhausted confusion of any week-day; 
he would have admitted the thing at 
luncheon in crisp, matter-of-fact terms, 
precisely as he might have discussed the 
construction of a newfangled cigar-light- 
er which he was proposing to put on the 
market. It was a proper, masculine 
aspiration, Claywell thought—nothing 
to hide, nothing to stutter over, nothing 
to make a man flush. Claywell had 
kissed Alice’s dead hand. It was hard, 
cold, shrunken—mere clay. Claywell 
had understood at once, of course, that 
Alice was no longer in the lovely flesh, 
and he had been no longer interested in 
the undertaker’s arrangements, to which 
previously he had solicitously attended, 
as though in the customary furtherance 
of Alice’s distinction and comfort—nor 
had he given heed to the preacher’s sym- 
pathetic modulations, “‘] am the resur- 
rection and the life.” Whatever re- 
mained of Claywell’s early faith—not 
much remained—had departed when his 
passionate lips touched the earthy mor- 
tality of Alice’s hand. This had oc- 
curred to him then in an unusual flight 
of fancy: that the soul is like the flame 
of a candle—blown out by the breath of 
Nature. To follow the chemical reac- 
tion of the candle-flame into some other 
living manifestation of energy was be- 
yond the scope of Claywell’s imagina- 
tion; and so the perfection of his poor 
metaphor had remained to him—the 
soul of man, whatever it was, was 
blown out like a flame. Alice was dead; 
she had vanished away—the light and 
warmth of an extinguished fire. 

Still, there was the hope of immor- 
tality. It was a vital reality in the lives 
of millions of sane men and women. It 
had always been a potent aspiration— 
generations beyond any numbering. 
Claywell knew that. Claywell was not 
a fool. And in the hope of immortality 
—as Claywell knew—lay the only cure 
under heaven. Nothing else could ease 
and reconcile him. It was a specific; he 
must have it, he fancied, then, or perish. 
Yet Claywell was a healthy, normal in- 
dividual. In common with all others in 
his plight he felt the need of this sus- 
tenance of the spirit. As a matter of 
fact, Claywell did not care particularly 
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for the society of God, as God is popu- 
larly presented to the imagination. He 
did, however, want the hope of immor- 
tality, and, being a reasonable, method- 
ical man, he had sought to possess it 
reasonably, methodically, decently, in 
no frenzy, you may be sure, of fear or 
remorse, since he had not the slightest 
occasion for either, but, like an honest 
man, engaged in an honest endeavor. 
The difhculty was, perhaps, that Clay- 
well had no considerable learning—that 
he was incapable of comprehending 
either the science or metaphysics in- 
volved in the elucidation of any reason- 
able theory of the immortality of the 
soul. He brooded: “I am not looking 
for future reward, and I am not afraid 
of future punishment; such considera- 
tions do not interest me in the least; 
what I want is merely to be able to hope 
in a decently reasonable way that I am 
not like the beasts that perish. I do not 
want to continue to feel that Alice died 
like a dog. I do not want to continue to 
feel that | am to die like a dog. That’s 
all—and that’s enough.” 

When he was alone, late at night, his 


mind would run itself to a stupor of 
weariness. 
“Most men believe in what is called 


a life beyond the grave. Why can’t I? 
I’ve lived a decent life, haven’t I? These 
men are not fools; they are not liars: 
many of them are sane, strong, learned 
men; they do not deceive themselves. 
The corruptible shall put on incorrup- 
tion; the mortal, immortality; and 
then shall come to pass the saying that 
is written, Death is swallowed up in 
victory. Why can’t I believe that? 
They do. Why can’t I?” Claywell 
would read again to ease his mood. 
There were celestial bodies, it seemed, 
and bodies terrestrial. ‘The glory. of the 
terrestrial was one glory—the glory of 
the celestial another. There was a natu- 
ral body, too, and a spiritual. The cor- 
ruptible would put on incorruption, the 
mortal immortality; and then would 
come to pass the saying that was writ- 
ten: Death is swallowed up in victory. 
Those were noble words. Claywell was 
aware of that. They were not divinely 
inspired: this was not a divinely au- 
thoritative and all-wise revelation, of 
course—to be absorbed literally and un- 
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questioned into the daily philosophy o 

a man. The words expressed a noble 

aspiration—this reaching out to lay hold 
upon an incomparable satisfaction. That 
was all. Claywell’s response ended 
there. “‘What’s the matter with me?” 
he would complain. ““My God, I’m a 
clod! Why can’t I feel, as other men 
feel—why not rise, in a vision, as other 
men rise? I’m a clod—a clod! What 
will quicken me? I shall never be 
quickened. I’m aclod. I am constitu- 
tionally incapable of faith. That’s it. 
I’ve struck it at last. I am just one of 
a multitude of poor devils who are con- 
stitutionally incapable of faith. This is 
where I get off. I’m through. I don’t 
know what’s going to happen. And | 
never can feel that I know.” 

It would be long past midnight, some- 
times, when he broke off these reflec- 
tions. 

“It’s a gift,” he had determined 
last. “I give it up.” 

It was then that Claywell had weak- 
ened and begun to break in a nervous 
way so fast and terribly that the pre- 
cariousness of his state was obvious even 
to himself; and it was presently there- 
after—he had caught himself, as he was 
faintly amused to fancy, away from his 
own body, roaming the fields of his 
courtship with Alice—that he had un- 
dertaken the Egyptian journey. ‘There 
are times when it is a perilous matter to 
be without the hope of immortality. 


Out of Alexandria, now, returning 
from the futile Egyptian journey, Clay- 
well paced the deck, near midnight. It 
was February weather. A warm little 
wind was blowing out from the African 
sands. The night was starlit. A soft 
sea ran. Except for one other, he was 
alone. He was faintly aware of his fel- 
low - passenger — a bulky, upstanding, 
gray man, of his own age, perhaps, but 
with a step that was solid and brisk, a 
head that was up, a chest that was out: 
a big fellow, in sound physical condition; 
in good spiritual health, too, expanding 
now to the beauty of the night as he 
swung blithely up and down the length 
of dim-lit deck. Claywell caught ear, 
now and again, of snatches of song drift- 
ing past with the wind. It was a vastly 
raucous performance, amazingly false to 
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the simple melody, and sentimentally 
out of proportion to the rude bulk of the 
singer; but it was done with a will—the 
lilt of a man who could not sing, but 
sang, at any rate and at random, psalms 
or ditties, to please his buoyant mood. 
Claywell was troubled neither by the 
company nor the music. Having been 
merely aware, momentarily, of the prox- 
imity of an individual in good heart 
with life, he sighed and forgot both, be- 
ing aware also that a good many people 
were in good heart with life. It was 

Clavwell’s habit in these days, more- 
over, to dismiss from his cognizance, im- 
patiently, whatsoever in the spectacle 
of the world he traveled savored of 
gaiety and abundant health. Presently 
Claywell paused to look up at the stars 
from the rail of the ship; and he fancied 
there—in disgust with the clownish 
flight of his own imagination—that be- 
yond the boundaries of the night there 
were surely no habitable spaces for the 
aspiration of the soul. 

Turning, then, to walk again, Clay- 
well confronted, in the light of a deck- 
It was an in- 
Both men stared— 
as in a motion-picture 
Claywell stirred first— 


lamp, his brother-in-law. 
credible encounter. 
attitudes fixed, 


come to rest. 
spoke first. 

“This,” said he, dryly, his mouth 
awry, “is an unfortunate meeting.” 

The reply was robust: “Not at all, 
John!” 

Good God! Goodson, I know you!” 
“Well,” said Goodson, heartily, 

“what of that?” 

“What of that?” Claywell repeated, in 

flush of impatience with the imper- 
turbability of the other. “It creates a 
devilish awkward situation. That’s the 
mildest way of putting it. I can’t forget 
th: at I know you, can [?” 

“Why should you forget it?” 
“Obviously,” Claywell began, “I— 
“There is nothing obvious in the sit- 

uation,” Goodson interrupted. “ If you 
think there is, John, you blunder.” 

Claywell cleared his throat of aston- 
ishment. “It is obvious—” he began 
again. 

“It is not obvious,” 
He smiled faintly. 
account for the smile. 
That was singular. 
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Goodson insisted. 
Claywell could not 
It was benignant. 


“You think, of 
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course,” Goodson went on, “that my 
presence in this part of the world is an 
indiscretion. As a matter of fact, it is a 
reasonable thing. You don’t under- 
stand—that’s all. As for meeting you, , 
John—/’m not disturbed.” 

Claywell pondered this. “You pro- 
pose to arrange complications, | sup- 
pose,” said he, ““by leaving the ship at 
Naples?” 

a No. %9 

© Gibraltar, then?” 

“No.” 

“The climate of Madeira—” 

“No, no, no, John!’ Goodson broke 
in. “I am not interested in the climate 
of Madeira. I have more important 
business in hand than the climate of 
Madeira. I am booked through to New 
York.” 

“You are lying, Goodson,” said Clay- 
well, quietly. ‘‘ You were always a liar. 
You learned to lie when you learned to 
talk. You have been lying ever since. 
Sometimes you are a stupid liar. You 
are stupidly lying now. New York! 
You don’t expect me to believe that, do 
you? Why, man, you haven’t taken a 
single precaution! You haven’t even 
grown a beard. I knew you instantly. 
You look the same as—you look as 
young as when—you look younger—you 
seem to be in better health—” 

Goodson’s chin went up a little. 
said, “I am going to New York.” 

“Why lie, Goodson—to me?” 

“I’m not lying, John. You'll believe 
me in a minute. That’s always the way 
now. It won’t take lo-g. T’ll wait, 
John.” 

“Why wait?” 

“Wait for you to believe me. 
do it. I’m in no hurry.” 

A silence then. 

“You believe me, now, 
John?” 

“I do,” said Claywell, promptly. “I 
don’t know why. It’s amazing.” 

“Oh no, John! It isn’t amazing. It’s 
natural enough. You don’t understand. 
That’s why you’re surprised.” 

Claywell ignored this. “‘ Astounding!” 
he muttered. 

Goodson said, in mild reproof, as of 
some injustice, “I am accustomed, John, 
to being taken at my word.” 

“You are accustomed to—” Claywell 


He 


You'll 


don’t you, 
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gasped. “You are accus— You, Good- 
son!” 

“It doesn’t surprise me, John.” 

“But I never believed you before,” 
Claywell protested. ‘“‘You are a con- 
firmed liar, Goodson. You know that. 
You have always lied. And yet-—now— 
why, I—” 

Goodson grinned and twinkled in en- 
joyment of this stuttering amazement. 
No least wrinkle of wrath or shame dis- 
turbed his beaming amusement. He was 
delighted. And all at once he laughed 
outright. It was a free, gleeful laugh— 
springing from clean mirth alone. It 
was such a laugh as must come from a 
iimpid source. Goodson had _ never 
laughed like that before within Clay- 
well’s hearing. Why now? It was a 
splendid laugh. Claywell was aston- 
ished anew. Claywell could not have 
managed a laugh like that. It was too 
spontaneous — too robustly joyous. 
Claywell could occasionally cackle a lit- 
tle. That was all, poor devil!—and 
what laughter he was capable of was dis- 
heartening to hear. It was like mirth no 
more than the grin of a skull resembles 
the smile of warm flesh. Claywell knew 
it, too; and Goodson’s living guffaw, 
therefore, running off with the wind, as 
clean as the wind, irritated Claywell. 
He stepped impatiently to the rail, 
whence he returned, then at once square- 
ly faced his brother-in-law and flashed 
in upon his mirth. 

“T have my limitations,” 
“You are my brother-in-law. 
betray you.’ 

“Thanks, John,” Goodson drawled. 

“Oh, no thanks at all!”’ said Claywell, 
in easy contempt. “I’m selfish. Why 
revive the scandal? You owe me noth- 
ing.” 

“Thanks all the same, John.” 

“I’m damned if I'll be thanked!” 
Claywell exploded. 

“Well, John, I owe you—” 

“The devil you do, you scoundrel! 
You owe me nothing, I say. And what 
I owe you is a thrashing. Some day, 
Goodson, I will—beat you up.” 

“T should not resist, John.” 

“Resist? No; of course not. I should 
not expect you to. You have the body 
of a man, Goodson, and the spirit of a 
worm.” 


said he. 


I won’t 
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“T have more spirit, John, than I u 
to have.” 

“You have been trafficking with 
miracle-worker,”’ Claywell sneered. 

“Yes,” said Goodson; “that’s a f 
assumption.” 

Claywell demanded, 
you alone, Goodson?” 

“That’s a queer question,” Goods 
replied. “‘Why do you ask me that?”’ 

“T thought, perhaps, that the—, 
understand?” 

“No, John.” 

‘The young woman, Goodson, w! 
supplanted Mary?” 

It was too much for Goodson. H 
was dumfounded. “I see,” said h 
by and by, when he could command | 
astonishment. ‘‘You thought— We! 
well, you are a very simple fellow, Joh: 
Don’t you know that the lady always d 

arts with the last dollar of the mone 

‘he lady in question, John, depart: 
with the last dollar of the money. Shi 
took it with her. That was in Shangha 
It was more than eleven years ago. An 
you thought— Youare a very simp! 
fellow, John. I did not know that the: 
was such simplicity in the world.” HH. 
added, bewildered: “I have a great dea 
to learn. What a world it is!” 

“The young woman,” Claywell com 

lained, testily, by way of defe ndin; 
Pimself “might have had a successor 

“She had a good many successor: 
John.” 

“You are such a hound, in that re- 
spect, Goodson,” said Claywell, “and 
you have always been such a hound, that 
it astounds me to find you—unaccom 
panied.” 

“I’m alone, John.” 

“Oh, I believe you,” Claywell ad 
mitted. “I don’t know why. As I said 
before, it’s amazing. Still, 1 believe you, 
Goodson.” 

“Thanks, John.” 

“The devil with your thanks!” 


abruptly, 


Claywell hated Goodson. He must 
hate Goodson. It was an honorabk 
hatred. It was righteous. No man with 
Claywell’s wrongs could do less than 
hate Goodson implacably. It had been 
contemptible in Goodson to court a gir! 
of Mary Claywell’s years on the sly. 
Mary had been wearing her first long 
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skirt. She had not been old enough to 
comprehend. Goodson’s obliquity had 
heen known to Mitchellville. Goodson 
himself must have been aware of his 
own confirmed obliquity. If Goodson’s 
stealthy courtship of Mary had been 
contemptible, luring Mary into a run- 
away match, in the course of Claywell’s 
absence in New York, had been das- 
tardly, in Claywell’s regard. Goodson 
had been too clever for Claywell. Clay- 
well had smelled no wind of disaster. 
[he cunning seizure of Mary’s patri- 
mony, almost immediately accomplished 
when Mary came of age, had been an 
aggravating incident of Goodson’s 
treachery. Goodson’s waste of these few 
friendly dollars had been a contemptible 
example of the small-town pursuit of 
what is called easy money—shady in- 
vestments, at first, involving no labor on 
Goodson’s part, and, after that, with the 
poor fragments of Mary’s fortune, some 
dealings in queer stocks, some sordid 
race-track losses, and, in the end, the 
spendings of a contemptible small-town 
debauchery. Goodson had straightened 
up for a time after the last crash, and 
had gone to work in his father’s one- 
horse, old-fashioned little private bank. 
Claywell, having come from New York, 
where, by now, his business was estab- 
lished, had seen to at least an appear- 
ance of reformation; but Claywell had 
not been able to correct Goodson’s in- 
creasing neglect of Mary—nor had he 
been able to persuade Mary out of her 
loyalty to Goodson. 

There had been a good deal of drunk- 
enness, a good deal of borrowing, man- 
aged by means of whimpers and lies; and 
there had been a good deal"of scandal, 
too: Goodson’s affair, for example, with 

but never mind about that; there was 
talk enough and open shame enough at 
the time. Goodson had absconded at 
last, like the dupe of a cheap story, with 
a strandéd young woman of The Rolly 
Polly Girls Company, who had em- 
ployed her fascinations at the hotel with 
the thrifty notion of a return to New 
York, but had discovered no objection 
to flight with the loot of a little bank. 
It had been a contemptible defalcation, 
involving, in the ruin of the one-horse 
bank. the ruin of washerwomen, labor- 
ers, small depositors generally, and the 
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death of Goodson’s father, as Goodson 
must have foreseen. It had killed Mary, 
too—this grief and shame, following 
upon years of neglect. Facing Claywell 
now, in the light of the deck-lamp, Good- 
son stood for the moment—though he 
did not know it—where he had always 
taken refuge from Claywell’s wrath, in 
the shelter of Mary’s forgiving and pro- 
tecting love. For a long time after 
Mary’s death Claywell had wanted to 
kill Goodson—to follow Goodson, to 
throttle him, knife him, shoot him, any- 
thing to make a violent end of Goodson 
(such were his grief and rage and shame); 
and Claywell had wondered more and 
more at odd moments as the years in- 
creased what would happen in the en- 
counter, should it ever come to pass. 
And, well, here was the incredible en- 
counter—here crossing from Alexandria 
to Naples in soft February weather. And 
what was Claywell to do? Surveying 
Goodson, deliberately, in renewed and 
more abounding amazement, Claywell 
found Goodson’s health stalwart, his 
eyes clear, his carriage no longer a 
hang-dog shuffle. 

Claywell had even envied Goodson— 
this selfsame Goodson—as he swung up 
and down the length of dim-lit deck, in 
good heart with life, his step buoyant, 
his head up, his chest out, snatches of 
song drifting off with the wind from the 
African sands. 

“You seem, Goodson,” Claywell 
marked, “to be in good health.” 

“I’m strong as a hawser, John.” 

“1 don’t understand it.” 

“Why, John, I expected to be in good 
health!” 

“When I last heard of you, you were 
in Tokio; and in Tokio, Goodson, you 
were broken and—low.” 

- was rotten iin Tokio.” 

“It’s amazing! 
“Tt isn’t amazing. 


You just don’t 
“Why do you say that, Goodson? It 


is amazing. McKenzie said you were 
down and out with drink and drugs.” 

“TI was, John.” 

— find you here, not only in good 
health,” Glay w ell went on, “but in easy 
circumstances. 

“I’m pretty well fixed, John.” 

“That’s strange, Goodson.” 


“It followed naturally. You see, 
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John, the trouble is that you just 
don’t—” 

“‘Where did the money come from, 
Goodson ?” 

“Western Australia, John—beyond 
Kanowna.” 

“‘A mine of some sort?” 

“Yes, John,” Goodson explained—“‘a 
little gold-mine. It wasn’t much—just 
enough for me to get by with. It’s all 
mining out in that country. I drifted 
out that way with a mate from Shanghai 
about two years ago. No; that’s wrong, 
John. I didn’t drift out there. I went. 
I knew what I was doing. And I liked 
it out there, too. I liked the sky and the 
stars for the first time in my life. I 
liked the freedom. I liked the sand and 
the heat and the sunshine. It was out 
there that I learned to love my life. 
Why, John, sometimes now I thirst for 
life—years and years of life. Perhaps I 
did wrong to go out there. Most people 
would look at it that way. I don’t know 
—myself. It troubled me a good deal 
for a long while. I used to debate it at 
night, and I never could quite tell. But 
I looked at it this way, John: I didn’t 
want to tie myself up for years—for five 
years, maybe, of all the best years of my 
life. It didn’t seem nght or necessary 
to do that. It didn’t seem fair to me or 
to what | wanted todo. And five years, 
John—five years of prison! I couldn’t 
do it. What would I have been worth 
afterward? It would have broken my 
spirit. I would have been old. I couldn’t 
have earned a dollar. Anyhow, John, 
whether I was right or wrong, | went out 
beyond Kanowna with a mate, like me, 
from Shanghai, and my mate and I 
stuck to the sand prospecting until we 
located and had a nice little mine to 
sell. And I sold, John, just as soon as 
I could command a little bit more than 
eleven thousand dollars—just as much 
more as | had to have.” 

“Of course,” Claywell observed, “‘the 
amount has its significance.” 

“Te’s the total, John, with compound 
interest.” 

“T am not blind to the implication, 
Goodson,” said Claywell. “You are go- 
ing back to Mitchellville to make good 
and serve your term.” 

“That’s it,” said Goodson, smiling. 
“Vv as ’ ” , 

You believe me, don’t you? 
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“Oh yes, I believe you,” Claywell ; 

lied. ‘“‘I don’t understand it, thoug! 

ou have reformed. That’s plain. B 
why? And how? Your health, Go 
son—where did your health come fron 
And your smile? And your laugh? 
Good God! Goodson, how did you r 
cover the power to laugh as you ca 
laugh? It’s a miracle. We have hea: 
something of you—of your wretch: 
condition and abominable celebrit, 
Fraser met you in Shanghai. That wa 
nine years ago. You were down and out 
then. Fraser said that you were sub 
sisting God knew how—that you wer 
wrecked, indecent, and an outcast. You 
must remember meeting Fraser. It wa 
Fraser who told you of Mary’s death 
You were drunk—very drunk. Fras« 
could not even be sure that you had 
comprehended him. McKenzie ran 
across you in Tokio. You recall McKe 
zie, don’t you? And where you mé« 
him?—the low circumstances of th: 
thing. That was a degraded employ 
ment, Goodson—your employment in 
the Yoshawara of Tokio. Drink, yes, 


and drugs—and a depth beneath thos: 


depths! You were an abomination, 
Goodson. How did you get on your fect 
again? McKenzie heard of you in 
Hong-Kong and Singapore. McKenzi 
said that you were abominable beyond 
the conception of any man who did not 
know the East—that you were the lowest 
white man in the East—that you sub- 
sisted only upon your reputation fo! 
bestiality—” 

Goodson put in quietly, “I fell very 
low, John.” 

“Low? You were bestial!” 

“Yes, Jdéhn, I was a beast.” 

“A beast? Even that is short of the 
truth. Your bestiality was open and 
unashamed and celebrated!” 

“That’s right, john.” 

“Is there any iniquity known to th¢ 
sons of men, Claywell cried, passionate- 
ly, “‘with which you are not familiar?” 

“No, John.” 

“Ts there any one of which you are not 
guilty?” 

“T think not, John,” Goodson replied. 
He reflected. “‘No—not one.” 
Claywell laughed bitterly. 
Scott!” said he; 

record !”” 


**Great 
“it must be a world’s 
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“T am not proud of it,” Goodson pro- 
tested, hastily. ‘That is,” he qualifed, 
«1—I—I have no wish to forget those 
iniquities. You can easily understand 
that they are useful to me for purposes of 
comparison. rize, in a way—l cher- 
ish—the past. I like to realize the con- 
trast—to appreciate the magnitude of 
the—to apprehend the unspeakable 
riches of the gift—and to—” 

“What gift, Goodson?” 

“God has been very good to me, 
John,” Goodson replied, in decent hu- 
mility. ‘I am a converted Christian 
man. It happened in Shanghai,” he 
added, “just three years and four days 
ago.” 

“Oh, my God!” Claywell gulped. 
thre w up his arms in disgust. 

‘Just a minute, John! Now, don’t—” 

Claywell broke into laughter. It was 

1 loud, scornful hoot. ‘‘Oh, my God! 
ss a scream!” he chuckled. “It’s a big 
scream!” 

Goodson stiffened. And then some- 
thing began to happen to Claywell. 
Goodson’s voice rose. It was stern. It 
dominated Claywell’s disgust and scorn. 
“Hold on, John!’ The ring in the voice 

Goodson’s flash into manhood—star- 
tled Claywell. He stared. “‘You can’t 
laugh at me,”” Goodson went on. “You 
can’t talk to me that way. No man can. 
| don’t—I don’t stand for that sort of 
thing. I hold up my head. I’m not 
ashamed. What have I to be ashamed 
of? I’m clean. I’m clean, I say. | 
respect myself. I can’t let any man 
insult the miracle of this change in me.” 
Goodson’s voice fell a little. He went 
on, in pathetic explanation: “I have no 
sense of guilt. I have no guilt. It has 
been taken away. There’s no stain of 
it left upon me. That’s the way God 
Almighty works—that great, big way. 
Can’t you understand what I’m telling 
you, John?—that I’m all new and clean. 
I’m aman.” 

Claywell snorted his doubt. 

“Back of Kanowna, on the gold-fields 
there,” Goodson went on, “they know 
that ’m aman. They know it in Shang- 
hai, too—where I’m going back some 
day to lend a hand to the poor devils 
who live in the hell of that place. | 
act like a man, don’t I? I look like a 
man, don’t 1? God Almighty knows that 


He 
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I’m a man. I know it. 
too, don’t you, John?” Claywell’s stare 
relaxed. His attitude of disgust wavered. 
And Goudson continued, in a gentle, radi- 
ant sort of way: “I’m happy, John. 
Life’s good. Ah, man—this sw eet night! 
It’s mine as much as any man’s. The 
breeze, the stars, the soft dark, the foam, 
the swish of the water—the wide sea, 
the breath of the world, the glory of the 
heavens! All mine—as much as yours. 
I’m in harmony, John—I conform to the 
law of the stars. I’m a man at last like 
other men.” Claywell listened to this 
rhapsody in increasing bewilderment. 
Was this Goodson? And Goodson ran 
on: “I respect myself, John—as you 
respect yourself. I aspire—like you. 
I’m as clean as you. I have as much 
courage as you, as much hope, as much 
to live for. I’m as happy. I look for- 
ward to the same eternity of—” 

Claywell was white with rage. He 
broke in upon Goodson—his voice a low, 
slow, drawling sneer, “‘ Your sins were as 
scarlet, Goodson?” 

“Yes, John.” 

“They are whiter than snow, 
son?” 

““You choose 
this to ridicule me? They are good 
phrases. I know no better ones. I am 
not annoyed. Yes, yes—if you like to 
put it that way: my sins are whiter than 
snow.” 

“You live in the hope of a glorious 
resurrection, Goodson ?”’ 

a4. do.” 

‘And the life everlasting, Goodson?” 

“Yes, the life eS I do.” 

A silence fell between the two men. 
Goodson gazed steadily into Claywell’s 
scornful eyes. He was drawn up and 
gravely expectant. He was not abashed. 
A storm of contempt gathered in Clay- 
well’s mind. It would be a scathing 
blast when it broke. Claywell intended 
that it should wither Goodson’s detesta- 
ble piety and put the fellow in his place, 
beyond the consideration of all decent 
men. For the moment his scorn was too 
large and tumultuous for expression. It 
flushed his face. ‘He stammered. 

“You damned hound—” he began. 

It was then that something happened 
to Claywell. It was a flash of compre- 
hension, perhaps—nothing more. He 


You know it, 


( y0o0d- 


cant phrases, John. Is 
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could never otherwise account for it. It 
had come from without—lke a flash of 
light; of that he was sure. “You 
damned hound—” he had begun. And 
that was all. He stopped. The impulse 
to damn Goodson had vanished. It 
would be unjust to damn Goodson. And 
Claywell was just. Goodson was a new 
man. It was not to be denied by any 
reasonable intelligence. “I was born 
again.” It was a cant phrase of 
the rankest quality, it sprang into Clay- 
well’s mind; and Claywell knew that no 
other phrase could be so apt and com- 
plete in description of the departure of 
Goodson from his old personality into 
this new separate and spiritual self. This 
Goodson was a new creature. This 
new Goodson was not fairly to be held ac- 
countable for the deeds of the old Good- 
son. Claywell was forthe first time deeply 
cognizant of the mystery of the forgive- 
ness of sin. Goodson’s sins had been— 
well, forgiven: that was it. Forgiven? 
What did that mean? It meant some- 
thing, and that something was obviously 
of vast and momentous significance. 
What did it mean? Claywell did not 
know. His illumination went no further. 
It ended with this, that concerned with 
life and the soul there was the mystery of 
the forgiveness of sin. Claywell was 
ready to admit that Goodson had come 
out of a state of condemnation. Good- 
son had wronged Mary! had degraded 
her name and abandoned her; yet it was 
not for Claywell to damn him for these 
deeds—not to damn the man he had 
become. 

Yet he was disgusted with the weak- 
ness to which he had been compelled. 

* John!” 

“Well ?”’—a snarl. 

“It is hard for me to put it in a way 
that will not offend your reason and 
sense of good taste. To ask you, I mean, 
in a sensible way—man to man, you 
understand—” 

“What is it, Goodson?” 

“T will put it bluntly to you. God has 
forgiven me. Won’t you?” 

Claywell hesitated. ‘It’s monstrous,” 
he replied, with decision, at last. ‘‘I feel 
like a dog, Goodson. Like a dog. I 
can’t have anything to do with you, you 
know. Really—that’s a length beyond 
me. I won’t deal with you—see you. 
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But— Oh, hell! Goodson. Yes—I fo; 


give you! Go to the devil!” 


It was not the end of this singular ex- 
perience. There was something else. 
Claywell could not explain it. Nor can 
I. Claywell had forgiven Goodson. It 
had been a reasonable act: so healthy 
and true as to have been involuntary 
not a sentimental attitude. It indicated 
disturbanceandchange. That mayhave 


. sensitized Claywell’s spiritual percep- 


tions to the impressions of a new and 
profound experience. At any rate, Clay- 
well went then to his cabin. He was 
chagrined and despondent. In such a 
mood new conceptions might fashion 
themselves with the speed of a chemical 
reaction. And Claywell reflected: Good- 
son was established in faith and an 
upright way. Goodson possessed this in- 
finitely desirable conviction of immortal- 
ity. It had transformed him. It had 
changed the very soul of the man. Soul? 
—yes, the soul of the man. The fellow 
had a soul—must have a soul and know 
that he had a soul. Damn him, he 
was immortal! How dispute it? He 
knew. 

Claywell turned in to sleep. The 
moon was up. A breeze from the African 
sands came in at the port-hole. There 
was a soothing lap and gurgle and swish 
of water. It was a pleasant place to lie 
down to sleep. Claywell drifted off 
to the orchard of his courtship—the 
years with Alice’that were sped. The 
orchard was sweet with blossoms. It 
was springtime, then — twilight and 
Alice. This was not a dream: Clay- 
well was awake. And night fell; 
and Claywell left this field of past time 
and drifted up to the nearer days—and 
drifted on—and drifted far beyond— 
without perceiving the destination of his 
course—and came at last into the certain 
expectation of another meeting with 
Alice. It was a country he had never 
traveled before. Alice was there. She 
had been waiting. He caught her hand 
—caught both hands—kissed her warm 
lips 

Aroused to the meaning of this flight 
of faith, Claywell sat bolt-upright in his 
berth. ‘Well, I’ll be damned!” he chor- 
tled. 


This was not in earnest. 
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Exploring the Harvard Glacier 


BY DORA KEEN 


> 72: == i one had ever set foot 

U on the Harvard Glacier. 

> Even to approach it 

> was hard enough, and 

kgs to reach its sources 

> would take weeks and 

( sc) afford plenty of adven- 

ture. “OF that + felt sure from five weeks 

spent on Alaskan glaciers two years 

before in the ascent of Mt. Blackburn, 
although it was only 16,140 feet high. 

lo travel up a great river of ice, 
among mountains that are always 
sheathed in snow because within three 
hundred miles of the Arctic Circle, is al- 
most as hard as to climb a high peak in 
\laska; for the last fuel—willows—is 
left at 2,200 feet, and above 4,000 feet, 
even in summer, snow-shoes have to be 
worn. On the coast the snow-line begins 
at 3,000 feet, and at that latitude any 
exploration above the snow-line resem- 
bles Arctic exploration. The time is 
shorter and temperatures are higher; but 
even Arctic explorers do not have to 
carry their outht on their own backs. 

Indeed, to reach the sources of most 
\laskan glaciers is so difficult that few 
of those who have studied them have 
tried to go beyond their ends, although 
forty-eight of them flow into the sea. 
There are literally thousands of gla- 
ciers in Alaska, of which “scores and 
probably hundreds,” say the scientists, 
“have a length of ten to fifty miles or 
more.” 

The glaciers are directly concerned 
with the development of the country, for 
the nearest ice-free ports from which to 
build railways through to the rich in- 
terior by an all-American route are on 
the southern coast, and for eleven hun- 
dred miles this coast is an almost un- 
broken succession of high snow peaks 
and ice-filled valleys. The scenery is the 
finest in the world, but the problems for 
the engineer are serious. For study is 
showing that the Alaskan glaciers are 
not all melting away, as had been sup- 


posed, but that some of them actually 
have periods of advance. Meanwhile, 
thinking only of gold and copper, and 
knowing little about glaciers, the 
hardy pioneers have located mines, 
towns, and even railways close to a num- 
ber of glaciers, some of which may yet 
cause great damage. 

Observations by scientists have shown 
that some Alaskan glaciers are advanc- 
ing, some receding—not a few feet, as in 
the Alps, but miles. In 1912 a glacier 
north of Mt. Logan, which is northeast 
of Mt. St. Elias, began to advance after 
two hundred years of inactivity. The 
Grand Pacific Glacier, of which the Muir 
was once a tributary, has lost nearly 
sixty miles in one hundred and eighteen 
years. Its front receded nearly a mile 
and a half between June and August, 
1912, and then in the next thirteen 
months as unaccountably advanced 
almost three-quarters of a mile. 

The United States Government has 
just bought a railway, the Alaska North- 
ern, that has two small glaciers within a 
quarter of a mile of its tracks. When it 
was built, in 1907, both Spencer and 
Bartlett Glaciers appeared to be stag- 
nant. In 1911, however, the late Prof. 
Ralph S. Tarr and Prof. Lawrence Mar- 
tin, who were studying a large number 
of glaciers in Alaska for the National 
Geographic Society, found that Spencer 
Glacier had once advanced and actually 
occupied the ground where the railroad 
now runs. Indeed, the advance seems 
to have occurred within the past twelve 
years. The engineer who built the line 
did not reckon on the glaciers, because 
the problem of glaciers in relation to 
railways is new. 

The fundamental cause of the advance 
or retreat of a glacier is the proportion of 
snow supply to melting, and as the 
source of a glacier is the best place to 
make observations, Professor Martin 
had suggested that I explore the Har- 
vard Glacier. His observations of the 
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tidal ends of this and other glaciers of 
Prince William Sound indicated varia- 
tions in climate as the cause of fluctua- 
tions in the glaciers of this region, but 
more observations were needed. I had 
undertaken to determine and map the 
sources of this last unexplored part of the 
Chugach Mountains, to observe any 
signs of advance or recession, and to 
make observations of snow, rainfall, and 
temperatures. 


The perpetual daylight and warmth 
of the early Alaskan summer were wan- 
ing, but life was still glorious in the great 
northland, as on the 16th of August, 
1914, we transferred our outht from a 
little gasolene launch into two small 
boats. The launch had brought us 
eighty miles from Valdez westward 
across beautiful Prince William Sound 
to Golden, the last mining-camp. There 
1 had procured the two dories which the 
launch had towed on up into College 
Fjord. 

The Harvard Glacier was still six 
miles away, but the ebb tide was bring- 
ing so many icebergs from it, and the 
currents were so strong, that the captain 
feared for his propeller and boat, since 
to strike even a small-looking iceberg 
that was seven-eighths under water was 
like striking a rock. _We would have to 
row the rest of the way, for the sides of 
our small boats were of three-eighths- 
inch lumber, and only when there was 
fairly open water could we risk our 
adjustable motor, or even the speed of 
two pairs of oars. 

The fiord was twenty-four miles long, 
with Golden just outside its entrance 
and the Harvard Glacier at its head. 
Once the Harvard had been a small part 
of a great system of glaciers that had 
completely filled Prince William Sound. 
Even now it was imposing, for it ended 
abruptly in a sheer ice-cliff three hun- 
dred and fifty feet high and a mile and 
a quarter wide, with here and there deep 
blue colors that showed where the ice 
was falling most often. Five other “‘tide- 
water” glaciers, once its tributaries, 
helped to keep the upper part of the 
fjord filled with ice. It fell constantly 
and without warning, especially from 
the Harvard and Bryn * reas glaciers, 
the salt water and tides undermining the 
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ice. No gold had been found near by, 
and the prospectors had learned “to 
give them glaziers a wide berth.” So 
we were to have the fjord and its glaciers 
to ourselves, and must depend upon our- 
selves for a safe return. 

In case we could find a pass at the 
head of Harvard Glacier, I half planned 
to explore the northern side of the divide 
as well, either now or in winter with a 
dog-sled. If we could thus cross over 
the mountains to the Matanuska Gla- 
cier, which was supposed to flow from the 
other side, we could perhaps go down it 
and come out to Cook Inlet by a hun- 
dred-mile wilderness trail down the 
Matanuska Valley. But because of 
great bend, from the fjord no one could 
tell certainly how long the Harvard 
Glacier was nor whence it came. 

Vancouver had been the first to see it, 
in 1794. In 1899 the Harriman Expedi- 
tion had named it, and begun the series 
of four observations of its tidal end al- 
ready made. Professor Martin’s obser- 
vations of 1910, for the National Geo- 
graphic Society, were the most recent, 
and he had warned me that I might have 
to turn back at the first east tributary, 
Lowell Glacier. But Alaska had already 
taught me that if we can but have the 
courage to start upon any undertaking, 
the way usually opens and the obstacles 
melt away. [In a pioneer land as no- 
where else one learns the truth of the 
— “Nothing venture, nothing 

99 
ave 


There were four of us—just enough for 
the work and for safety on a glacier that 


might prove dangerous. None of us 
were novices. Mr. George W. Handy, 
the son of a German army officer, had 
been the only one out of seven men to 
go all the hard and perilous way to the 
top of Mt. Blackburn with me. G. A. 
Rabehl, an American of German parent- 
age, was likewise “‘an old sour-dough,’ 
as the old-timers are called—from their 
ability to make bread out of sour dough. 
Mr. H. L. Tucker, of Boston, the to- 
ographer, had been with the Parker- 
~ Expedition in 1910, when they 
had reached 10,000 feet in the ascent of 
Mt. McKinley. 

I had organized the party and I made 
the decisions, but I deferred to the judg- 
ment of the men in matters of which 
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HARVARD GLACIER 


they had more experience than [; and 
as they bore the brunt of the work, so 
they deserve chief credit for its success. 
For a woman to explore, requires not 
so much strength as careful choice of 
companions, and none are better than 
the hardy pioneers of Alaska, where a 
hard life has made the “survival of the 
fittest’ the rule. Their resourcefulness, 
efficiency, courage, and uncomplaining 
cheerfulness are hard to equal. They 
think for themselves, yet not of them- 
selves first, and none are more chivalrous 
to women. 

Slowly we rowed to within a mile of 
that ominous-looking wall of ice at the 
head of the fjord, then back again two 
miles, for three miles from our goal was 
as near as we could find a cove where 
there were wood and water and also a 
beach on which our boats would be safe 
from the tide-borne icebergs. They 
were so thick that now and again the 
boats would lose each other as we kept 
zigzagging in search of open water. At 
low tide our beach would be covered 
with stranded icebergs, which blocked 
exit for the boats and battered them as 
the tide came in. 

Once when it was high, and we were 
snug in our sleeping-bags in “ mosquito 
tents,” a terrific thunder of falling ice 
and the great wave following made the 
men hurry out in the dark lest the boats 
and my tent be carried away. From the 
Bryn Mawr Glacier, three miles across, 
the interval between the sound and the 
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wave was always exactly two minutes 
and a half. Even from the Harvard the 
boom as of a great gun would waken us 
at night, or rather it was as if we were 
camped in a bowling-alley. 

Five times we rowed to the head of 
the fjord, against ice and tide; for experi- 
ence soon showed that at low tide less ice 
broke from the towering cliff. The sec- 
ond time, I stayed below on the nearest 
safe point to watch the ice break and to 
see just how near it would be safe to land 
with our outfit. Meantime, Mr. Tucker 
and Mr. Handy climbed high and far, to 
see whether Lowell Glacier—the trouble- 
some - looking tributary —- could — be 
crossed and the Harvard itself used for 
travel farther up. ‘The lower end was 
all pinnacles. Both men reported favor- 
ably, but were of opinion that the tor- 
rential stream which entered the fjord 
only a quarter of a mile from the glacier 
could not be crossed—with our outfit 
except by a climb of a thousand feet, to 
its source in a hanging glacier. In short, 
either we must find a safe !anding-place 
somewhere between the stream and the 
glacier or make the climb. At least, this 
stream and one from under the ice kept 
the water near shore clear of icebergs. 

On the other, west side of the fjord, it 
was not hard to land; but even from 
afar it was easy to see that the three 
formidable tributaries on that side, the 
Radcliffe, Eliot, and Martin (named by 
me for Professor Martin), could no 
more be crossed than seething rapids, 
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which they resembled. So our purpose 
in pushing our way next day toilsomely 
through the solid jam of ice that alwavs 
impeded the crossing of the fjord was 
merely for observations of the glacier’s 
edge. They showed unmistakably that 
it was still advancing. Indeed, a tree 
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small piece started a considerable « 
cade and this in turn brought a wh 
mass, unnumbered tons, crumbling 
ter it; or when some towering pinnac 
already half cracked away, suddenly |: 
its support and quietly sank, to ri 
again as silently in huge fragmen: 
which rode out upon 
mighty wave. The larg: 





— 


~~ 





ta 
~~ = 


masses seemed to fall chie! 
at night and in the afte 
noon after theday’s warmt! 
but there were no warnings, 
and the intervals betwee: 
might be hours or only mi 
utes. 

The most frequent fall 
of importance occurred clos: 
to the side W hich W¢ 
were to land. Hardly wer 
we ashore and Rabehl in th 
tiny boat safely away to 
open water, when there came 
a roar and a crash and the 
whole front of the vast wal! 
of ice seemed to be falling 
into the sea. 


“Back to 


on 


the cove!” | 
shouted, and waved; but 
Rabehl’s eyes—and mine 

were riveted on the oncom- 
ing wave, and on two great 
bergs close by. They began 
to rock and seemed to bi 
closing in on the pum 
twenty-foot dory, if, indeed, 





ICE PINNACLES AT THE 


of good size overthrown by the ice 
showed that not for a hundred years had 
the ice been so far forward. 

I had chosen a point three hundred 
vards from the ice-wall as offering a 
landing without very great risk, if we 
were quick; and the fourth trip was ac- 
cordingly to cut a trail in advance up 
over the bluffs, against which the boat 
might be dashed if we had to linger in 
landing. 

Small bits of ice were continually fall- 
ing at one point or another of the sinuous 
front, the distance from which they fell 
causing a report always alarming and 
quite out of proportion to their size. 
But the only real danger was when a 
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it were not to be swamped 
or dashed to pieces on the 
relentless rocks. There 
was no time toescape. He 
must face the ice-laden wave, bow on, 
and standing to the oars. Another 
minute and it caught him! The boat 
bobbed convulsively, and—the danger 
was over! Instead of an added peril, 
the ice had proved a buffer. 

With a mind easier inthe thought that, 
after all, there was little real risk to man 
or boat, I plunged into the dense brush, 
in which two axes were hard at work. 
[t was so thick, and the scrub alder and 
spruce boughs so stubborn, that to cut a 
half-mile “trail” for bulky packs up and 
down hill took two hours. Even then 
the only way to find it was by the mark 
where some one had slipped in the steep 
mud underfoot. The mosquitoes de- 
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ured us, but the men worked on hard 

d fast, especially when an extra loud 

ar made us wonder whether Rabehl 

as safely away in a cove, as we hoped. 

Next day the extra supplies, heavy 
luxuries like flour, were cached at our 
yase camp under one boat safe from any 
ear, while in a tin can on top, weighted 

a rock, | left a record of our plans in 
letail—lest we fail to return. 

Only small cascades of ice poured off 
the front as we landed near it this time 
vith the outht. Hurriedly Mr. Tucker 
threw the packs ashore while Rabehl, 
oars in hand, kept his eyes on the glacier, 
ready to pull off at the least warning. 
Within five minutes they were rowing 
away, to beach the boat high above any 
wave and a mile and a half down the 
fiord. Thence they would climb up 
through the thousand feet of troublesome 
brush and make their way along the 
mountainside to rejoin us. 

As fast as we could Mr. Handy and | 
hurried the outfit to safety, for the line 
of the brush above warned of waves 
thirty feet high. The food, bedding, and 
clothing made ten packs, and there were 
also the tents, fly, axes, gun, shovel, oil, 
fuel alcohol, a hand-sled, snow-shoes, ice- 
creepers, ice-axes, and _ life-lines. All 
had to go the rest of the way on our own 
backs, all but the sled, which there was 
no chance to use. 

Five hours later we 
had “ packed” the first 


A shout from above soon told that the 
others had seen our smoke, and in 
Alaska smoke means people. They had 
found a monument above, but it was 
the last sign of man or beast that we 
were to see. 

The men were scratched and torn. 
Mr. Tucker had lost his head-net, and 
Rabehl his comb and tooth-brush, which 
he carried his shirt pocket. | was 
lame from a severe wrench to one shoul- 
der, and had stubbed one toe so violently 
as to splinter a piece off the bone. All 
| knew of it was a sore and swollen joint 
that made me slow and clumsy through- 
out the trip. 

For the next month rain was the rule. 
But when the skies were clear, even 
tents and a fly that would leak and a fire 
that would smoke were forgotten in the 
awe and beauty of the lofty snow peaks 
on every side. On both sides of the 
glacier they rose higher and higher all 
the way to its distant sources. Their 
grandeur and majesty banished all 
thought of trifling miseries and shamed 
complaint, as if reminding us how small 
and unessential are most of the things 
that absorb our time and thought. Mere 
things do not bring happiness, and it is a 
wholesome experience to learn how few 
material things bevond food and water, 
warmth and shelter, are of real moment 
to us. 





necessaries up and 
down over the wet, 
slippery trail and 
along another third of 
a mile over the sliding 
rocks that covered the 
ice at the glacier’s 
edge. H ere on the 
moraine rocks was the 
first spot level enough 
for Camp 2, our first 
camp heside the gla- 
cier. Already we had 
come farther than any 
one else, although 
throughout the trip 
Mr. Handy teasingly 
prophesied that some- 
where we should come 











upon a prospector’ s 


old tin cans. RABEHL, IN THE DORY, AWAITING THE ONCOMING WAVE 
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The songs of sparrows and the whistle 
of an occasional marmot were all that 
broke the silence. Near as we were to 
the face of the glacier, no sound of falling 


ice reached us. A few ptarmigan gave a 


welcome but rare variety to a diet of 


which the substance was hardtack, sum- 
mer sausage, dried mutton legs, dried 
fruits, cheese, sweet chocolate, and pow- 
dered milk. Dried soups and tea were 
the only rations we had brought that 
could not be eaten uncooked, lest time 
or oil and stove be lacking farther on. A 
few canned articles were too heavy to go 
higher than this camp. 

The relaying began and continued 
daily, except when a downpour made me 
remind the men that, after all, this was a 
pleasure expedition. First we would all 
explore ahead for about four miles with 
light packs. The next day the men 
would go again with heavy packs, and 
the third trip we would move camp. The 
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way was so hard that a mile an hour 
good going. 

Lowell Glacier proved not hard 
cross, even without creepers. The mo 
interesting thing about it was some dea 
wood far from “‘shore,”’ near its juncti: 
with the Harvard. An avalanche mig] 
have brought it down, but its siz 
and position indicated rather that 
was a melancholy remainder of a fo: 
est that had once stood in the way of th 
advancing ice, for small willows wer 
all that now grew on the mountainsid« 
above, whence it had probably bee: 
borne. ‘The side streams were not trou 
blesome, except that each time we 
crossed, at least one of us was sure to get 
wet. The only danger was of slipping 
and being carried under the 
elacier. 

Its grade was no more than 3<0 feet 
to the mile. But for us the going was 
perpetually up and down. The “‘easi 

est’? way we could find was 
to toil ceaselessly over the 


down 


—____—.. boulders in the trough he- 


tween the soaking grass of 
the mountainside on the one 
hand, and the equally steep, 
if drier, moraine on the 
other. When any obstack 
forced us onto the moraine 
our top-heavy packs made 
us stagger along over rocks 
which slid in heaps with 
us down the slippery ice 
underneath, so that it was 
hard to keep ankles from 
twisting. 
relaving beside the glacier 
were rather trying than 
dificult; yet it was the 30th 
of August, nine days after 
landing, when at last we 
reached 2,200 feet, only 
seven miles from the fiord. 
So far, at least, there 
was fuel. The last little 
living spruce stood out 
lonely and picturesque a 
half-mile from the fjord and 
soo feet above it. A half- 
mile further on, at about 
7oo feet, two dead giants 








WHEN SOFT SNOW HIDES CREVASSES SUCH 
AS THESE THEY ARE INDEED DANGEROUS 








nearly two feet in diam- 
eter and sixty feet high 
stretched their branches 
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ke hands above the envelop- 
1 moraine, as if in appeal for 
escue from the deluge of rocks 
hat now reached quite a hun- 
dred yards shoreward from 
them. On up to about 1,00¢ 
feet an occasional dead tree o1 
bush, killed by the ice, lay pros- 
rate in the trough at its edge. 
But at 1,400 feet a few dead 
alders, likewise first killed and 
then uncovered, gave the last 
drv wood. Two hundred feet 
p the mountainside, the 
straight line of the green willows 
showed how far up the ice had 
once come, and so recently that 
erass was all that had since had 
time to grow. It was stream- 
ing with water, so the only 
place for Camp 3 was the wet 
gravel of the steep moraine, 
which it was a labor to level 
and ditch. 

At 2,200 feet, Camp 4, we had 
reached the very last fuel, the 
last willows and alders, and 
also the second east tributary, 
Davis Glacier (named by me 
for Professor William Morris 
Davis, of Harvard University), 
beyond which all was ice and 
snow. Beside it, as if to em- 























phasize the contrast, purple 
lupins waved in the deep grass, 
a stream of water gurgled en- 
ticingly, and the heat of 76° 
made us wish for shade. While one 
man set up camp and two brought 
up relays, | climbed high for a look 
ahead. We were beyond the great 
bend, but even from 700 feet above 
camp I could not yet tell whether there 
was a pass. At least the Harvard Gla- 
cier appeared smooth enough for travel 
trom here on, and for a short distance it 
was still bare of snow. 

Jump, jump, jump, jump was the 
story of the following days, the on/y way 
to travel on the Harvard Glacier; but so 
long as we could see the crevasses and 
still jump them or go around, we 
did not rope. Soon they grew wider, the 
slivers of ice on which we must often 
cross narrow and slippery, and the 
gulfs which they separated profound. 
We roped, but almost at the start Mr. 


WHY IT 


POOK THREE HOURS TO GO A QUARTER OF A MILE 


Tucker had left us, wishing to try the 
center of the stream. It looked smooth- 
er, but was hard to reach, and for a half- 
hour at a time now we could see no sign 
of him. Then for a short interval we 
would catch a glimpse of a tiny speck a 
mile away, to be distinguished only when 
it moved. When he disappeared again 
between the crests of the long waves in 
the ice, we would wonder whether he had 
fallen into a crevasse. He had jestingly 
said that if he fell in he would throw 
his hat up, so as to give us at least some 
idea where to look for him, but he had 
promised to take no risks. 

At 3,000 feet half the crevasses be- 
came concealed, not only by solid old 


snow, but by treacherous new snow 


which a hot sun was fast softening. Mr. 


Tucker also was approaching new snow 
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and still moving forward. To go to him 
seemed the only course, although to do 
so was perilous, for we had then to 
travel no longer at right angles to the 
hidden pitfalls, but in line with them. 
Even at the full length of our 120-foot 
rope, all three of us might be night over 
some invisible chasm at the same mo- 








i 
|. 
MR. HANDY IN THE SNOW TO HIS KNEES 


ment. Cautiously, Mr. Handy felt each 
step with his ax, but where he passed 
safely Rabehl or | would often step 
through to our knees or more. 

We were trying to hurry, lest Mr. 
Tucker should not see us and go on, but 
at the new snow he stopped. Then we 
worried lest he start back and some 
bridge of old snow that had been safe in 
the morning might now give way. We 
were an hour in reaching him. Yet to 
succeed at all with such conditions was 
exhilarating, and from here on the snow 
would doubtless prove hard enough to 
be an aid instead of a danger. 

A night temperature of 36° had 
warmed to 64°, and in spite of our anxi- 
ety we had not paid too dearly for the 
privilege of witnessing the marvelous 
ch: anges from the storm of the morning 
to a scene of glory. 

Through rifts in the filmy clouds, 
spire after spire of glistening snow dimly 
revealed itself, soaring upward with a 
whiteness symbolic of purity against a 
lustrous blue sky. One by one each peak 
took form as the vapory mists vanished 


before a dazzling sun. Pinnacles and 
ridges gleamed resplendent in its « 
scending orb, while in brilliant c 
trasts long, deep shadows marked why 
avalanches had grooved all the ridg: 
and on the cascading glaciers betwe 
them the dark lines of abysmal crevass 
punctuated each step in the steep a 
scent. Ine isolated peak, all sheath 
in ice, rose a full six thousand feet abo 
its hase, so beautiful that our eves wer 
ever turning to it, but no safe way | 
which to climb it later on could we se 
Mt. Dickey, as I named it, for Mr. W 
\. Dickey, who had told me of such 
peak, which he had seen from afar, was 
all steep cornices and glaciers, from 
which the snow-laden ice broke in great 
avalanches at all hours. 

Certain that our route was feasible, 
before starting across for Mr. ‘lucke: 
we had cached our packs on the snow 
between two crevasses. He did the 
same now, and conducted us rapidly back 
to camp by his route. Certainly it was 
better than ours, but for an hour and 
forty minutes there were seldom as much 
as two minutes between jumps. 

All night at camp the thundering of 
falling ice on Martin Glacier reached us, 
though it was two miles across from us. 
At dawn the raucous cackle of some 
willow ptarmigan wakened me as they 
settled to feed. Soon peak after peak 
was taking on the delicate pink glow of 
the fast-rising sun, each with a glory of 
its own. It was the 1st of September, 
and already, two nights before, the snow 
on the mountains opposite had crept 
down to 3,000 feet, while all the shrubs 
below had turned red. As if to complete 
the picture, in the shadows below, gun 
in hand, Mr. Handy was creeping warily 
up onto the glacier, where the birds had 
yerched motionless among the rocks. 
3ut their color protected them from 
a far shot, and they were too wild to 
approach. 

[ was alone all day. Mr. Handy and 
Rabehl had gone to Camp 2 for the 
snow-shoes, oil, and stove; while Mr. 
Tucker, with another pack, had gone 
back up the glacier for some observa- 
tions. Even with my glasses I could 
never make out any moving object 
among that sea of crevasses all day, but 
at nightfall Mr. Tucker suddenly ap- 
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ired again at camp, saying he “had 
imped half a mile.” 

I was alone on the brink of that 
nighty river of ice. Hour after hour | 
azed undisturbed on those mile-wide, 
lazzlingly beautiful and intricate cata- 
icts of ice Opposite, on the vast snow- 
elds above, whence they came, and the 
nnamed peaks still higher, stretching 
heavenward in sublime grandeur. The 
nlv sound was of falling ice, and even 
the tributarv cataracts were of such 
proportions that the bluest of ice was 
all that told where it was falling. Hour 
after hour I looked up from my petty 
tasks to watch the changing moods of 
snow peaks and elaciers, as the sun il- 
lumined first one side, then the other, of 
the picture. ‘The mountains became my 
friends, and each new beauty, each new 


secret revealed by the changing light, 
brought the delight of closer acquaint- 


ance. 

Two aays later found us moving 
camp up the glacier. “Camp” was al- 
wavs the heaviest and bulkiest load; and 
although a drizzle was fast wetting us, 
at intervals we sat, indifferent to it, on 
wet packs or wet snow for a moment’s 
rest to aching backs. As far as Mr. 
lucker’s cache and beyond, we made 
good progress; but when we reached the 





soft snow the rope obliged me to jump 
at the same rate as Rebehl ahead, al- 
though he was six feet tall and I only 
five. The holes doubled in number, 
most of them doubly treacherous be- 
cause concealed, and for an hour we 
zigzageed about. making exceedingly 
slow progress. | hen we grew perplexed 
as to which way to venture, and in an- 
other half-hour our situation was rapidly 
becoming precarious. We were not half 
a mile from the west ‘“‘shore,’”’ where a 
last patch of bare ground offered a dry 
camp site and the hope of water in some 
crevasse, but we could see no way to get 
off the ice, nor safety in any direction. 
On every side the glacier was like a 
comb of honey. Whichever way Mr. 
Handy led, the snow was sure to give way 
under one or another of us, and, while 
the rope prevented accident, to step 
through was disconcerting, for we could 
never tell how far we should drop. The 
men’s packs weighed sixty pounds and 
more; mine, twenty-hve, too much to 
make jumping easy; and all were handi- 
capped by ice-axes in one hand, snow- 
shoes in the other, and the rope under- 
foot. Yet thus hampered we must jump 
bottomless abysses, land on precarious 
footing, and balance across narrow 
bridges that were uncertain to hold us 
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if of snow, and, if of ice, slippery. Now 
and again the leader would have to chop 
steps as he went, or two must find safe 
lodgment for axes and snow-shoes to 
hold the rope taut fora third. Except at 
the worst points we could not stop even 
for this aid, for it was growing late, so 
that seldom was more than one of us safe 
at atime. At one point our bulky packs 
nearly crowded us out of steps just 
hewn in the wall of a yawning chasm, 
and once we were safely by we could 
see no way onward. Inan hour and a 
half we had hardly come nearer shore. 

Calmly, first Mr. Handy, then Mr. 
Tucker, put down pack and snow-shoes, 
and to my consternation freed them- 
selves from the rope. They must move 
quickly, they avowed, if we were ever to 
find or make a way ashore. Both were 
sure-footed and careful, but Mr. Tucker 
was the only one of us that had creepers. 
To keep warm, Rabehl exercised, while 
I jumped up and down with never a 
moment’s stop. The rain was merciless, 
and was softening the snow bridges by 
which many of the awful gulfs must be 
crossed. Rabehl lost his ice-ax. 


Twenty minutes passed. 
shout, once, 


We began to 
twice, four times, but there 
was no answer. 

“If they’re in trouble I'll have to take 
the rope and go after them,” remarked 
Rabehl. 

We began to be alarmed, burt still only 
the echo gave answer. At last, afte r 
half an ines, there was a faint “All 
right!” then silence for what seemed too 
long a time. Were they chopping steps, 
or had they slipped? 

Forty minutes passed before they 
appeared, yet they had not been quite 
to shore—not gone three hundred yards 
in all. Rabehl had spied the point of his 
ax, and, as the lightest, | was lowered to 
get it. 

By ways that seemed impossible, even 
with the rope and with steps cut, we 
descended into the depths, leaped to 
narrow ledges, and edged inch by inch 
over high arching bridges of ice or mere 
snow, the men constantly assuring me at 
each bad place that it was “the last.” 
When bridges were of snow, we must go 
lightly but swiftly, lest we break 
through; when of ice, steal slowly but 
firmly, lest we slip. 
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Over one such bridge Mr. Handy w: 
balancing carefully because of his b 
pack, his Yukon snow-shoes—five and 
half feet long—in hand. The bridge 
was only a foot wide and exceeding! 
slippery. Rabehl was holding the rop 
for him, | coming along above a wate 
choked crevasse, while Mr. Tucker w: 
behind, trying to get to solid footing 
Only Mr. Handy was in danger, but al 
were absorbed. Suddenly I! cried 
“Please hold me!” but in vain. No on 
could. My foot had slipped, and dow: 
1 went through the ice-covered wate: 
and under, head and all. Rubber soles 
had made recovery impossible, and, d« 
termined not to let go of my ice-ax, 
snow-shoes, or pack, | was helpless. In 
an instant I was pulled out, none th 
worse for wear, nor frightened—-merely a 
little wetter and colder, and much 
ashamed of my carelessness. 

The men were distressed, but hurry as 
we would it took half an hour to get to 
shore, and my dry clothes were in my 
pack, as also our only food—the re- 
mains of my lunch. Luckily, the pack 
proved waterproof, for darkness was 
closing in and the rest of the packs could 
not be fetched until morning at last 
showed a way to avoid the — cre- 

vasses. To come a quarter of a mile 
across them had taken three abo 

Two days later, with returning sun- 
shine, we emerged from our tents to dry 
our wet clothes, upon which the oil- 
stove had had no effect. I had spied 
water in a crevasse below my tent. 
Gay flowers grew beside the glacier. 
Down at the fiord we had picked luscious 
salmon berries. We were only ten miles 
from the sea, not a hundred and sixty 
miles from Seward, where a railway ran 
through potato ranches, and oats grew 
hve feet high in ninety days. With 
glasses we could even see when there 
was ice in the fjord—but never a boat. 
At no more than 3,500 feet, Camp 
5, we were as isolated as if in the 
Arctic. On every side were only ice and 
snow. 

We climbed far above, up into the 
snow, for a look ahead. For two miles 
up and a mile across, half its width, the 
glacier was still riddled with holes. Op- 
posite towered Mt. Dickey, below which, 
stretching half-way across the glacier 
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and almost in the line of its axis, were 
parallel gashes many yards wide and a 
half-mile long, caused, no doubt, by the 
6o-degree bend farther down. Beyond 
them was the only smooth, unbroken 
surface in the whole length and breadth 
of the glacier, but the way to it looked 
as bad as the nightmare crevasses 

below camp. Luckily, the best 
chance for a pass at the head of 

the glacier appeared to be on our 

side. To find a way beside the 
frozen rapids of the last tributary, 

up one side or the other of the 
Brown University Glacier, as | 

called this main source of the 
Harvard, in honor of my father’s 

alma mater, was, indeed, the 

only hope. A head wall of high, 
avalanche -swept mountains 
hemmed in ev ery other side. 

A brilliant moon gave the last 

touch of romance to the scene, 
the spell of which I was loath to 
break as I blew the unwelcome 
horn at 4A.M. next day, and the 
glory of the dawn made us turn 
often in our steps while we 
trudged steadily forward. The 
snow was still hard and crevasses 
few and drifted nearly full of 
snow as we pushed on beside 
first the Harvard and then the 
Brown University Glacier. Within 
a mile we were climbing, and at a 
pace that made even light packs 
a burden. By seven-thirty we 
had reached 5,000 feet, but the 
sun was fast softening the snow. 
Soon we sank to the ankles, then 
to the knees and above, and by 
eight-fifteen!it was impossible to 
goon. Themen had been so sure 
they would not need their snow- 
shoes that I alone had any, and 
the glare and heat were exhaust- 
ing us all. 

Thinking to return at midnight, we 
cached our packs. The heat was so 
intense that at camp that night we 
were wakened by the falling of great 
chunks of snow into the crevasses, our 
bridges of two days before, while from 
Mt. Dickey came the crash of frequent 
avalanches. The thermometer had 
reached 64°, probably 95° in the sun. 


At midnight it was raining, and for 
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three days it continued to rain or snow. 
Above camp came rock ptarmigan, plen- 
tiful and tame. Mr. Handy and Rabehl 
went down to Camp 4 for the gun and 
more food, for the birds eluded all 
stones, especially when the gun got wet 
and became useless two days later. The 








WHERE BROWN UNIVERSITY GLACIER PROVED 
TOO DANGEROUS FOR US TO GO FURTHER 


hard going and bad weather had so de- 
layed us that the end of our food was in 
sight—not so the end of our task. 

It was the roth of September as we 
started forward again, yet before sun- 
rise, at 4,000 feet the snow-shoes had to 
goon. A slight lump in the snow was all 
that told where to dig for our cached 
packs. In three days three feet of snow 
had fallen, as nearly as we could judge 
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the old snow beneath. 
that one day before the storm had been 
so intense even here at 5,100 feet, and the 
brown canvas packs had absorbed it to 
such a degree, that on them there was 
only seven inches of snow, while inside 
them candles had melted. At 4,000 
feet, eighteen inches of snow had fallen, 
but at camp, 500 feet lower, only two 
inches, with much rain. 

Beyond the cache a small glacier trib- 
utary to the Brown University Glacier 
barred the wav. It was a mystic maze 
of isolated tables of crystallized snow 
surrounded by gulfs that were wide and 
profound, with few bridges. The marks 
of a tiny weasel gave a clue to a way 
across, but flimsy snow arches that 
would hold a weasel would not always 
hold us, and to cross the narrow ones 
on snow-shoes proved difhcult. 

‘Twenty feet down in the crevasses 
Rabehl pointed to a dark reddish layer 
of volcanic ash of the year before, af- 
fording a measure of the year’s snowfall. 
On Met. St. Elias, however, Russell noted 
layers of ten and fifteen feet as the 
probable measure, not for the year, but 
rather of individual storms, while by 
his estimate snow packs to one-third or 
one-fifth of what has fallen. It is the 
frequent deep snow, always soft in the 
long days of summer, that makes Alas- 
kan peaks and glaciers so difficult, for 
summer brings snow-slides on the moun- 
tains and compels snow-shoes on the 
glaciers, while the winter days are too 
short and cold for mountaineering, and 
the transitions too brief for tasks that 
require weeks or months. 

In half an hour Mr. Handy had led 
us across Weasel Glacier, but to get off 
it took almost as long, for it had melted 
away from the rocks, leaving a berg- 
schrund or gulf only half bridged by 
loose snow. Once ashore, to climb three 
hundred feet took two hours, for the 
rocks were precipitous and slippery with 
snow, while our snow-shoes must be car- 
ried in one hand. Nor had we climbed 
far up the snow slope when it became 
so steep, soft, and broken by crevasses 
that Mr. Handy and Rabehl pronounced 
it unsafe, for there was danger that all 
of us together might slide into one from 
which there would be no way out. 
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Yet the heat of 
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Clearly there was no pass up this north 
side of the Brown University Glacier, 
while its surface was a shattered mass 
on which no one could even venture. 
To return to camp, cross the Harvard 
below it, and try its other side was the 
only course left. 

Hurriedly we descended, on snow 
which slides had already grooved. It 
was so steep that again we must take 
off our snow-shoes, and also keep watch 
above for a possible slide as the sun 
grew hotter and afternoon came on. 
Once over Weasel Glacier again, how- 
ever, we coiled the rope, and when cre- 
vasses were wide there was always some 
helping hand waiting for me. 

As if to mock us, at evening ducks and 
geese flew toward the divide; yet again 

came rain and snow—three inches of 
snow in twelve hours. It was the 12th 
before we could try again, this time for 
the farther, east side of the Brown Uni- 
versity Glacier. 

An early start and a gray day found 
the snow fairly solid, and even the 
“rough ice” of the Harvard Glacier, as 
the Alaskans call the crevasses, not as 
bad to cross as it looked. Mr. Tucker 
was leading. By 8 a.m. we had already 
reached the smooth snow of the main 
stream and were progressing well. For 
a moment the sun burst over the high 
peaks; then the clouds closed in, and 
soon the light became so diffused, the 
absence of all contrasts so deceptive, that 
the foot could not tell whether to step 
up or down, and what really was a two- 
hour tug up-hill appeared al! the time as 
a downward slope. 

It began to snow, but to within two 
miles of the head of the Harvard Glacier 
all went well. There we must turn 
sharply to the left and upward, around 
the frozen rapids of the Brown Univer- 
sity Glacier. A head wall hemmed in 
every cther side. The Harvard Glacier 
was eighteen miles long. Sixteen had 
been Professor Martin’s estimate. 

The way up looked hopeless, and in 
the cloud all outlines became faint and 





fantastic. Now and again we would find 
ourselves on the very brink of some 
sunken cavern from whose softly 


rounded sides of snow hung monster 
icicles luring the unwary to approach. 
Soon the caverns became enormous 
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chasms many yards wide and a hundred 
yards long. The slope grew steep, the 
snow blinding, and any continuous route 
hard to discover. The depth of the 
abysses among which we were wandering 
could not even be guessed. Yet round 
and about their edges we pressed for- 
ward, upward, bit by bit, for another 
long three hours, but in vain. 

There was no pass at the head of the 
Harvard Glacier. Not even in winter 
would any dog-sled be able to cross this 
divide. Merely to reach it, to come 
barely sixteen miles from the fjord and 
no higher than 6,100 feet, had taken us 
three weeks and a half. 

The snow-burdened precipices about 
us loomed like phantom castles as we 
peered through the storm searching for 
the way down, or for a glimpse of some 
sudden snow-slide. They resounded 
with ominous echo, as if to warn in- 
truders from the ice-coated crags whence 
they broke. Could the ice and snow 
thus hurled down be measured, no doubt 
it would equal the supply from the 
tributary streams. In the dazzling glare 
of a softly lighted cloud we fairly groped 
our way down around the huge crevasses 
to the Harvard Glacier and homeward 
to the bright glow of sunset and to camp. 

All night the slides thundered down 
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the walls of Mt. Dickey. Lack of time, 
food, and safety had put it, too, out of 
our reach. What belongings could not 
be taken in one load were abandoned, 
and three days of superb weather with 
little relaying, but awful packs, brought 
us back to the fjord. 

In our boat more than a foot of water 
had fallen in four weeks’ time. On the 
way to it bushes had grown high, but in 
that pathless tangle the lost comb and 
head-net were picked up—so unerringly 
can an Alaskan again find the exact way 
where he has once been. 

The base camp was intact, but the 
record was gone. 


Four days later, at Golden, a modest 
prospector, Steve Roe, wanting neither 
thanks nor pay, confessed that for two 
weeks he had worried about us, and on 
the very day before our return had rowed 
all the way up College Fjord and back 
to see whether perchance we were ma- 


rooned without a boat. Knowing that 
“them glaziers were dangerous,” he had 
gone on until he found our extra boat 
and the record. 

Alaska makes such men as Steve Roe. 
The mighty forces of nature inspire to 
hard tasks, and the doing of hard tasks 
makes men and women of us. 
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27R. JUSTICE SETON 

looked at his watch for 

the third time, then at 

» the door of his outer 

; office, in which clients 

## usually waited patient- 

LY) ly for the few detached 

minutes he was willing to give them. 

But to-day the process was reversed; 

Mr. Justice Seton was doing the waiting. 

Furthermore, the visitor he was expect- 

ing was to all intents and purposes—a 
mendicant. 

The unprofitable client who had dared 
to trifle with the time of the senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Seton, Hartly & Seton 
was, of course, feminine. Her entire 


worldly wealth consisted of the sum of 
six thousand dollars, and she had sat on 
his honor’s knee when she was in pina- 


fores. In those days her father’s income 
had been what is picturesquely called 
“princely,” and as his Honor looked at 
his watch for the fourth time and at the 
outer door, which remained persistently 
shut, he reflected that she had still kept 
the heiress manner, with the pauper in- 
come. 

Then she came—a creature all violet 
eyes, long, up-curving lashes, color that 
ebbed and flowed with every change of 
emotion, and clad in shabbiest of shabby 
mourning. 

Did she offer a word of explanation or 
apology—she who had been guilty of 
keeping an °*x-supreme being waiting 
half an hour? Not she. “Your Honor 
dear, it was so horribly hot I made up 
my mind not to come, but Aunt Clara 

ositively shooed me out of the house. 
ton on my hat coming down the front 
steps— Is it straight?” 

He wanted to fume, or at least throw 
in an admonitory note, but as usual it 
was impossible. ‘“‘It’s very becoming, 
my dear,” he said, meekly, “ but whether 
it’s intended to be worn at just that 
reckless angle, I can’t say. There’s a 
mirror in the outer office.” 


MANNING 


She gave a tug to the hat that only a 
very pretty girl could have risked so 
far away from a mirror. “Oh, bother! 
I’m too rushed to look and see. I’ve 
got to get busy night away. Considering 
my worldly wealth, there’s not a second 
to lose.” 

‘It was about that I wanted to talk 
to you. | have been very fortunate, my 
dear, in securing you an excellent little 
investment for your princip2 il, that will 
bring you in seven per cent.’ 

“And how much will that give me?” 

“T’m afraid Miss Spencer’s school was 
not very strong on mathematics. How 
many are seven times six? 

“Oh yes, I see; four hundred 
twenty dollars a year. That would be 
my entire income. Why, your Honor 
dear, don’t you see that I couldn’t pos- 
sibly afford to take that?” 

“Not afford to take seven per cent.?” 

“What could I do with four hundred 
and twenty dollars? It wouldn’t clothe 
me, it wouldn’t feed me. I'd perish for 
want of amusement. Life in the terms 
of a penny bank would be too hideous to 
consider.” 

“My poor child, don’t realize 
your position. I never supposed you'd 
be able to live on four hundred and 
twenty dollars a year, but it will help; 
and some suitable occupation must be 
found, a social secretaryship, perhaps.” 

“Any one who employed me as a 
secretary would have to engage, at the 
same time, a Chinese interpreter to make 
out my handwriting.” 

“Well, perhaps we could risk a little 
of your capital in having you taught 
something congenial—trained nursing or 
stenography.” 

‘It sounds desolate to me.’ 

His Honor tried to assume his most 
judicial aspect. “‘May I inquire if you 
have any plans?” 

She stifled a yawn that wound up in 
a delightful little smile. Two dimples 
came out of hiding, her color surged. 


and 


you 
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“Oh, I suppose so; with an income of 
four hundred and twenty a year, there’s 
only one thing I can afford.” 

“And that?” 

“To marry money! You see, it’s the 
only profession that welcomes the inept, 
the ill-educated, the disqualified. At 
least, marriage can scarcely be said to 
welcome them, but persons with these 
grave disadvantages have no difficulty 
in marrying extremely well.” 

His Honor arose and stood with his 
hands extended upon the shining surface 
of his desk. Every trace of his judicial 
manner had vanished, so had his air 
of elderly appreciation and indulgence. 
December, adjusting its spectacles for a 
closer scrutiny of May, looked shocked, 
disillusioned, and bristling with the un- 
spoken maxims of “my day.” 

“You have been reading that fellow 
Shaw, | suppose.” 

“Oh, Bernard Shaw is regarded as 
awfully quaint now. There are loads of 
people ever and ever so much more 
modern. Why, you ought to hear the 
talk at Miss Spencer’s during the study- 
hour. It was really very advanced.” 

“Have you any person in view that 
you expect to honor with your hand in 
this fashion?” 

“No; no one at all—and of course it 
goes without saying that | wouldn't 
think of marrying any one who wasn’t 
enormously congenial and I'd have to 
be Tippingly in love. 

“Come now, that’s better. I don’t 
believe the Spencer paint is absolutely 
indelible. I’ll make that seven per cent. 
investment for you—” 

“No, indeed. I must have my little 
all right in a lump to spend for clothes, 
and things like that. I'll make it do 
for a year. And then, of course, if I’m 
not married I’ll talk about trained nurs- 
ing, stenography, or—what was that 
other dreadful thing? a social secre- 
tary ship.” 

“But I can’t turn over your little bit 
of capital for such an enterprise. It’ s 
undignified, it’s unmaidenly. You're 
too young to understand how shocking 
such a proposition really is. 

“Oh yes, I know how dreadrul it must 
sound to a conventional person like you; 
but, after all, I am only facing facts. 
I wasn’t brought up to be useful. What’s 
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the good of taking rather a good bit of 
bric-a-brac and trying to turn it into a 
soap-dish or an ink-well? It’s absurd 
in both capacities. Besides, I’m legally 
of age, so by the terms of my father’s 
will there’s nothing really to do but to 
turn over my modest inheritance and 
hope for the best.” 

“Margery, | shall not discuss this 
with you another moment. Your aunt 
Clara is in town; I'll see her this eve- 
ning. In the mean time, if you'll take 
that chair by the window and keep still 
till I dictate some letters, I’ll take you 
to lunch.” 

“Your Honor dear, whatever did be- 
come of Dick Trent?” 

He wheeled about sharply. “In view 
of your amazing credo, Margery, I can’t 
imagine why you should be interested 


in the w hereabouts of my nephew. His 
income is even less than yours; it’s 
absolutely nothing.” 

“Oh, | have no designs on him. I was 


only wondering why the 
parently swallowed him.” 

His Honor adjusted his spectacles, 
tried to look severe, failed, then said: 

“He lacked the advantages of going to 
Miss Spencer’s. At Yale he at least 
escaped your philosophy; he’s grubbing 
hard for a living.” 

Margery blushed. “Oh, 
cross-patch!”’ was all she said. 

A month later Margery Farwell found 
herself a guest at “ Beach-Acres,” the 
Long Island home of a not very near 
cousin, Mrs. Duane Leslie. Beach- 
Acres was one of those experiments in 
spectacular simplicity that the Amer- 
ican millionaire indulges in when he be- 
comes a prey to rustic appeal. It would 
have housed a regiment; it had a swim- 
ming-pool, a picture-gallery, an Italian 
garden, acres of greenhouses, stables and 
kennels that had apparently been built 
for the sole purpose of being illustrated. 

The papers spoke of Mrs. Leslie as 
“*a famous hostess.”” Her house was like 
a popular hotel in the rush season; with- 
out a qualm she turned her guests over 
to an army of social drudges, servants, 
amusement purveyors. She never met 
half of them; she was too thoroughly 
engrossed in being bored. 

Bur one thing had happened in the 
past year to really arouse her interest, 


earth had ap- 


very well, 
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and she clung to it desperately. It was 
the information, confided in strictest 
confidence by Mrs. Armitage, who was 
her aunt by marriage even as she was 
Margery Farwell’s by blood, that the 
girl intended to risk every sou of her 
capital of six thousand dollars in making 
a wealthy marriage within the year. 

** And 1f she does not succeed, she had 
the effrontery to tell Judge Seton that 
she was willing to go to work.” 

“How beautiful to have an incentive 
like that!’ sighed Mrs. Leslie. ‘She 
must be really clever to have reasoned 
it all out at nineteen. I shall have her 
here.” 

**She’s not clever at all. It’s the rub- 
bish she’s been reading at Miss Spencer’s 
school; they all talk it like parrots.” 

“Is it part of the curriculum?” 

“Certainly not. The silly things 
bring it in, in their muffs and reticules. 
They read it during the study-hour, 
because Miss Spencer won’t have a mon- 
itor over them after they’re sixteen. 


Says their studying’s a question of hon- 
or, and they say it’s a question of edu- 
cation for them to keep abreast of 


modern thought. So there you are.” 

“Lovely! I shall ask her for the sec- 
ond week in July. There won’t be a soul 
here then; I’m going to take a rest cure 
before the August fray. If she’s just a 
shouting propagandist—like so many 
girls to-day—I’ll pack her off. If she’s 
amusing, she may stay on till August. 
Billy Blenheim will be here then.” 

“*She’s far more likely to acquire hab- 
its that Il utterly unfit her for earning 
her own living than to marry Billy Blen- 
heim. She has already spent a thousand 
dollars of her meager inheritance on 
clothes. Calls them sinews of war—or 
something awful like that.” 

When Margery arrived at Beach - 
Acres, the second week in July, she 
found trained nurses, masseuses, a “‘ new- 
thought” healer, and a young woman 
whose specialty was reading nursery 
rhymes in a soothing croon. On inquir- 
ing who was ill, she was told every one 
was as well as possible, but that Mrs. 
Leslie was taking a rest cure. At eight 
o'clock she dined in state with Duane 
Leslie, a bristling bull-dog type of man 
with whom life was one long digestive 
battle. 
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On the third day Margery had not 
yet been vouchsafed a glimpse of her 
hostess, and Leslie having telephoned 
from town he would not be out till the 
ten-forty train, she dined splendidly and 
miserably alone. After dinner she was 
sauntering down the broad staircase that 
opened into the library, as negligently 
imperious as the portraits of Louise of 
Prussia, when her ennui was challenged 
by the sight of a man rummaging in one 
of the bookcases. ‘‘Certainly the last 
thing a member of this family would be 
likely to do,” she reasoned; ‘‘must be 
a burglar.” 

The intruder glanced up at the ap- 
proaching footfalls; their eyes met. 
“Why, Dickey Trent, where did you 
come from?” 

The young man thus addressed was 
speechless for a few seconds, then he 
managed to blurt out: “From the 
school-room; or, no, to be exact, from a 
nursery tea; it’s served on the south 
porch.” 

**And how long have you been in this 
open-later-in-the-season paradise ?”’ 

“Nearly two years. I tutor the Leslie 
boys; after they go to bed I read.” 

Suddenly he seemed to remember he 
was holding her hand, and he dropped it 
awkwardly. Simultaneously she stepped 
back for a better view of him. Yes, there 
was the same delightfully abrupt jut to 
nose and chin that used to inspire such 
confidence on the football-field, such 
cheering, such reckless futurities in 
gloves and candy on “our side.” The 
football mop of hair, though curly as of 
yore, was close cropped. The only no- 
ticeable change in Dick Trent was the 
mouth, and that Miss Farwell was per- 
haps too young to realize. But this fea- 
ture of the late hero had a tamed and 
sobered expression which, considering 
his youth, was not without its hint of 
pathos. 

“And to think of you being here all 
the time! At Miss Spencer’s we thought 
you had gone to the East.” 

“East? Do you mean Cape Cod or 
Maine?” 

“Heavens, no! We thought of Persia, 
India, or maybe Japan.” 

At this, the real Dick Trent seemed to 
come up through layers of reserve and 
professional dignity. His laughter rang 
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out merrily. “If only your handsome 
surmises had been true. But why think 
these magnificent tourist-agent-folder 
thoughts of me?” 

She flushed scarlet. Then he “saw,” 
and to the seeing gave the wistful, ten- 
der smile that only memories of a de- 
parted youth can evoke. His father’s 
failure and death had occurred almost 
immediately after Dick’s graduation, 
and the boy had dropped out gone to 
seek a job. And the imaginations of 
Miss Spencer’s girls, fed on lush green 
literature, had seen their favorite half- 
back depart to be swallowed up in the 
mysterious glamour of the purple East. 
That was not infrequently the way with 
a certain type of story-book young man. 
Did such delicious youth and naiveté 
exist on top of earth, he asked himself 
college, football, Miss Spencer’s girls? 
It all seemed a thousand years ago to 
Richard Trent. 

“Of course you'll have your meals 
with me. Mr. Leslie is away so much, 
and Florence is taking a rest cure.” 

“You’re awfully good, but I keep 
pretty well to my own diggings. Occa- 


sionally I come here to borrow a book.” 
And there was that in his quiet finality 
that prevented her from asking him a 
second time. 

It developed a few minutes later, how- 


“e 


ever, that Miss Farwell was “simply 
dying” to walk on the beach, and 
Trent followed her down the porch 
steps like one in a dream. It had been 
so long since he had talked to a girl or 
been brought in contact with reminders 
of his past life. 

They seemed to have their particular 
corner of the beach pretty well to them- 
selves, and took possession of an old flat- 
bottomed boat, drawn up on the sand, 
and for a long time watched the sea, 
black and angry, with flashes of phos- 
phorus lighting up the yeasty breakers. 

Margery, whose vital personality was 
all for self-expression, seethed with the 
new a she had so lately ac- 
quired. She tingled to show this old 
friend how she had kept “abreast of 
modern thought.” She was anxious to 
exchange ideas with him. Their des- 
tinies were almost identical; each had 
been reared in expectation of inheriting 
a large fortune, and each had been con- 


fronted on the threshold of life with 
poverty. 

““Have you happened to think, Dick, 
that you and I are in the same boat 

not this old tub we're sitting in, of 
course, but in regard to fate, destiny, or 
whatever you choose to call it? Here 
we were both traveling, very com- 
fortably, in a reserved drawing-room 
compartment, when we are abruptly told 
to get out and walk the ties.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind tie-walking par- 
ticularly. When I resume traveling by 
rail | intend it to be in my own private 
car. But it must be awfully tough on a 
girl, Margy.” 

“The thing I can’t stand about it is 
the platitude mongery from every one 
connected with me. Aunt Clara hopes 
to arrange my destiny from the pages of 
Miss Mulock, or Mrs. Alexander, or 
whoever happened to be the literary 
Huyler of her youth. She wants me to 
be a companion or a social secret ary, on 
the ground of either being more ‘gen- 
teel’ than the more aggressive jobs now 
open to women. I don’t want any job 
at all. Society produced me; it has 
failed to equip me to be economically 
independent. Therefore society must 
endure me in the capacity of a parasite 
I’ve got to marry money.” 

She thrilled to the mouth-filling 
phrases regarding economic independ- 
ence and parasitism; never once in her 
glib usage of them had she really stopped 
to consider their meaning. They exer- 
cised over her imagination a spell that 

can be compared only to a little boy’s 
rapture over his first clandestine bad 
word. 

Trent’s conspicuous silence had al- 
most the effect of a pistol-shot. He 
turned his head toward the breakers; 
evidently he had no platitudes or any- 
thing else to offer. 

Margery had a feeling of being de- 
frauded; there was so much she wanted 
to say along these lines, and she was 
conscious of being able to say it so well, 
but it was impossible to carry on a 
spirited argument with one who would 
not argue. “ Well—and don’t you think 
I’m right?” she asked, after Trent’s 
silence had become unendurable. 

“You certainly are not going to ask 
me to defend such a thing as a woman’s 
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selling herself for money. If you have 
the necessary hardihood to endure it, 
let it go at that.” 

Her face flamed; in the embarrass- 
ment of the moment she knew only that 
she was grateful for the darkness that 
allowed the waves of color to break over 
her face unseen. She had never thought 
of his taking it like that, never thought 
of any one’s taking it that way. The 
glittering argument carried her off her 
feet; it had been such a splendid, dash- 
ing sort of bogy-man that she had kept 
for the purpose of terrifying Aunt Clara 
and Judge Seton that the uglier, cruder 
part of it, as applicable to herself, had 
been overlooked. 

She rose to go. On the 
she fancied she detected a kinder note 
in their fellowship; it was no longer 
the jolly give-and-take of old friends; 
he was as indulgent as if he were sorry 
for her, as if he were trying to make up 
to her for some loss or affliction. “‘ How 
dare he treat me like that?” she asked 
herself indignantly, as she sobbed un- 
restrainedly in her own room half an 
hour later. 

Mrs. Leslie seemed to take a show- 
man’s pride in securing for the second 
week in August a few meteor-like names 
that promised to hold the wearied gaze 


way home 


of those who read to satiety the lists of 


which smart gatherings are composed. 
Julia Beaumont, the Shakespearian 
actress; Selwyn, the portrait-painter; 
Dandridge, the novelist — these with 
some lesser lights made up what Duane 
Leslie called, “‘My wife’s little zoo.” 

Among the earlier arrivals was Will- 
iam Stuyvesant Blenheim—* Billy” to 
the inner circle. Some one, in describing 
him, once paraphrased Casar’s famous 
despatch—‘‘I came, | saw, and my in- 
herited millions did the rest.” Mr. 
Blenheim was thirty-five and unmarried, 
but was understood to be open to con- 
viction on this subject. His reported 
engagements had more than once ob- 
tained headline notoriety, but he always 
found ways and means of evading the 
entanglement as soon as he discovered 
the lady held pronounced views on 
feminism, smoked cigarettes, cherished 
a mannish devotion to athletics, or was 
inclined to be extravagant. The Blen- 
heim thrift was proverbial. 


Trinity. 
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Scanning the house-party through his 
coldly appraising eye, he found noth- 
ing to his taste, romantically speaking. 
There were the same old social special- 
ties—the girl w ho could break colts and 
who had been up in an aeroplane, girls 
who were tango and bridge devotees, the 
“advanced” girl who talked propa- 
ganda, and the girl who giggled. Mr. 
Blenheim knew them all. 

But he did not know the girl he 
caught running foot-races with the two 
Leslie boys one day on a remote stretch 
of beach, far from the incursions of the 
house-party. For Margery, after the 
first constraint with Dick over the 
avowal of her sophisticated code had 
passed, dropped again into the pleasant 
ways of comradery, and often cut the 
house-party to go sailing with the boys 
and their tutor, and afterward to share 
an early supper with them. 

When Mr. Blenheim discovered she 
was Miss Farwell, a cousin of his 
hostess, he proceeded, with the painstak- 
ing zeal of the born zoologist, to con- 
struct the entire vertebrate from this de- 
tached fragment. She enjoyed playing 
games with the children, therefore she 
must be domestic. She ran splendidly; 
she must be a creature of abundant 
health. She did not care for the frivoli- 
ties of society, or she would not spend 
so much time here with the children. 
When he constructed his framework 
he had never happened to see Richard 
Trent. Lastly, she was in mourning; 
this argued an abatement of in-laws. 

He found himself next her that night 
at dinner—Mrs. Leslie saw to that. He 
loved her artless prattle about Miss 
Spencer’s; somehow “keeping abreast of 
modern thought” did not come up. He 
was bewitched by the way the red ran in 
and out of her cheek when she talked. 
Here was one woman who wore her own 
colors. He liked the way she asked ques- 
tions about his ancestors buried in old 
Later in the evening he ap- 
peared to grow reckless about his sacred 
health; he took her out in a motor-boat 
and forgot to bring along a sweater as a 
protection against sudden chill. In 
thinking this over afterward, he found 
it to be the sole instance in which conser- 
vation of his health had not been his first 
consideration. 
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“WILL YOU PLAY ROMEO TO MY JULIET? 





















“Would you like to live in the coun- 
try?” he asked as they walked up from 
the boat landing. 

“Country or city, it would be all the 
same; the real thing is being with some 
one congenial.” 


How could the amiable little man, 
with hair parted so conscientiously, 
know she was thinking some rather som- 
ber thoughts of her own? : “It would 
be a pretty scurvy trick if the gods 
don’t give you everything you want!” 
he said, with fervor. 

“Of course you'll take part in the 
tableaux vivants?”’ she asked, to turn the 
conversation. 

“1 fancy I could do Macbeth rather 
well, but Miss Beaumont doesn’t seem 
to want to give me the part.” And 
Margery was forced to wave her hand 
and dash up the piazza steps to keep 
from exploding with laughter. 

A few days later found those two in- 
defatigable organizers, Miss Beaumont 
and Selwyn, in private conference over 
the material they had to work with in 
the tableaux. 

“Miss Farwell could do Juliet beau- 
tifully; in fact, she is typically Juliet. 
But Blenheim would never do for 
Romeo, unless we were going in for roar- 
ing farce. If the night were a bit foggy, 
he’d eat a.throat lozenge during the bal- 
cony scene,” the painter confided to 
Julia Beaumont. 

“But why consider Blenheim? The 
other day I saw her going sailing with 
the most beautiful young man—might 
have been a shirt or collar advertise- 
ment in a street-car—the Leslie boys’ 
tutor.” 

“But if she’s going to marry Blen- 
heim—and every one seems to think she 
is—it “Il be rather rough on him to have 
to see her play Juliet to the penniless 
Adonis’s Romeo.” 

“Art recognizes no such obstacles,” 
the actress said, with decision. ‘Mar- 
gery! Margery!” she called to the girl, 
who happened to be passing. “Please 
go and rout out the beautiful cloistered 
one and tell him he’s got to be Romeo.” 

“T’ll do my best.” And Miss Farwell 
took the short cut to the school-room. 

When Trent had first assumed the 
duties of tutor to the Leslie boys, he 
made up his mind to let the “afternoon 
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tea” end of the house alone. He had 
no inclination to act as dinner under- 
study to any one who might be “un- 
avoidably detained.” His position as 
tutor he regarded as the merest stepping- 
stone till something better should pre- 
sent itself. In the mean time he hoped 
that Duane Leslie might recognize his 
ability to the extent of offering him a 
clerical or secretarial position—an ex- 
tremely desirable berth for an ambitious 
young man. 

Very contentedly Trent had been 
grubbing in his own particular little 
dust-heap when Margery Farwell had 
cut across his reserve with her laughter, 
dispelled his loneliness with her com- 
radery, dazzled him with her interest. 

He had seasons of remembering the 
cool competency of her remark about 
marrying money, but they recurred with 
progressive infrequency, and then he 
reached the stage where nothing she 
could have said or done would have 
mattered. 

It was with some degree of confidence, 
therefore, that Miss Farwell rapped on 
the school-room door and asked him to 
do her a favor. ‘‘ Promise me you won’t 
refuse?” A glance through the crack of 
the door told her the boys were absent, 
and she accordingly prepared to linger a 
few moments. “Will you play Romeo 
to my Juliet?” ’ 

Would he? He seemed eager to begin 
immediately. 

“TI mean professionally speaking— 
Miss Beaumont is getting up tableaux 
vivants, and all the men are too fat, or 
they have ticker-tape faces—” 

“No Romeo-ing before that mob for 
me.” 
“ Please—please—please—” 

“Never! I absolutely decline to put 
grease paint on my face, a feather in my 
cap, love-light in my eye for the amuse- 
ment of that bunch.” 

“Very well; then you throw me — 
again professionally speaking—into the 
arms of Billy Blenheim. He’s the only 
alternate to your Romeo.” 

At the mental picture of Mr. Blen- 
heim as the Veronese lover, Trent burst 
into peals of laughter. She joined him 
without a shred of conscience. 

“Exactly,” she mocked. “Oh, very 
well; it makes no difference. I was 
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foolish enough to think maybe you 
might care 

“1 do care—like anything.” 

“Then, Master Romeo, what’s the 
matter with you?” 

At rehearsals he heard for the first 
time rumors of Margery Farwell’s prob- 
able engagement to Blenheim. He was 
dumfounded. It was _ inconceivable 
that a girl like that could sell herself to a 
ridiculous little man like Blenheim, even 
considering his wealth. And yet “the 
mob” seemed to regard the bargain—if 
such it were—as cause for congratula- 
tions. He despised himself for consent- 
ing to pose for the tableaux, and he 
would have withdrawn if it- had been 
possible without submitting himself and 
his feeling to what he called “their 
blamed lorgnette scrutiny.” He was 
tragic, bitter, misanthropic, yet some- 
thing kept him from believing it was 
true. 

The tableaux were to be an out-of- 
door affair; the guests were to assemble 
at the far end of the Italian garden that 
flanked the south wing of the house. 
The scenes were taken from history, 
or from famous masterpieces of art that 
lent. themselves to night effects. The 
audience received them with a conscien- 
tious, if somewhat restrained, enthusi- 
asm; plainly the event in which interest 
centered feverishly was the concluding 
tableau from Shakespeare — the play 
within the play. Here was a worldly 
girl, engaged or about to become en- 
gaged, to one of the most eligible men 
in society; and to show her power, or for 
some rashness that no one could explain, 
she at the last moment had called in a 
penniless tutor, with whom she had been 
philandering, to play Romeo to her 
Juliet. 

In the flood of moonlight that poured 
down on the balcony above the Italian 
garden, the scene, with no great stretch 
of the imagination, might have been in 
Verona instead of an hour from New 
York, and the dark-haired lovers the 
children of Shakespeare’s imagination. 
But was ever balcony scene played in 
such a spirit of anger and vituperation? 

In one of the brief intervals between 
scenes, Romeo, wandering about the high 
boxwood borders that served as wings 
and greenroom, had actually seen Mar- 
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gery—her hand in that of the midd!| 
aged Blenheim, her eyes turned to | 
and had heard her say, “ You ask not 
ing more—nothing but to love me—”’ 

Romeo had not waited; he h: 
crashed through the boxwood, his cup 
illusion drained. When he was call: 
for his act a few minutes later he w 
white under his make-up, and his f 
tures had the sharp modeling that on! 
pain can give to the plastic flesh. T i 
was no time for a word with her; th: 
curtains had fallen on the last tableai 
he had just time to take his place b« 
neath the balcony and wait. She ap 
peared almost immediately, and agai 
the moon looked down on the agele:s 
miracle of love—for a second they wer 
alone. 

“Isn’t your conquest sufficiently spe 
tacular without dragging me into thi 
mummery?” 

Hurt, bewildered by the charge, sh 
looked at him and for a moment con 
templated the soft answer that turneth 
away wrath. But her saucy tongue tri 
umphed: “You feel yourself butchered 
to make a Long Island holiday? It’s th 
custom of the country with ducklings; 
they’re quite famous.” 

A bell tinkled and the curtains parted; 
a murmur of appreciation swept through 
the audience. ‘What an ideally lovely 
couple,” Judge Seton heard a woman be- 
hind him remark; “‘it’s a shame; be- 
tween them they haven’t enough for 
postage-stamps.”” 

Tall, slender, poised as if for flight to 
the “Bright angel! for thou art as glori- 
ous to this night, being o’er my head, 
as is a wingéd messenger of heaven— 
Trent’s brain thrilled to the magic of 
the words, but out of the bitterness of 
his heart what he said was, ““Why bog- 
gle at this tableau with him if you in- 
tend *o stick it out for better or worse?” 

Juliet, looking softly down, muttered, 
sotto voce, “Sufficient to the day is the 
evil thereof!” Then quoted audaciously: 
“Yet I should kill thee with much 
cherishing. Good night, good night.” 
Furious beyond endurance, angry 


” 


words pelted from Romeo, which were 
cooingly interrupted from above: 

“Oh, swear not by the moon, th’ in- 
constant moon, that monthly changes in 
her circled orb—do not swear at all. 
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It’s not done in the best circles, Dick.” 
And then the curtains fell. 

I ifteen minutes later, after an unsuc- 
cessful search among the dancers, Judge 
Seton found his young relative sitting 
on the steamer-trunk in his own room. 
frent meant to leave Beach-Acres, but 
the decision was as far as he had got; 
he was still in costume. 

The judge frowned; with difficulty he 
restrained himself from saying, “In all 
mv life I’ve never heard of anything like 
it.” This formula he considered elderly. 
What he did say was, “She represents 
the most relentless force in creation—a 
woman who knows what she wants, and 
re alizes her power to get it.’ 

‘““Well—and what does she want?” 

‘She wants you—and she’ll have you, 
if you don’ t—as they say in the melo- 
dramas—‘ fly.’ Fly in your motley, lad. 
Don’t wait to wash off your make-up.’ 
His Honor’s manner was that of one 
desperately cheering on a forlorn hope. 

Dick faced him squarely. “Has she 
decided to hire me as her jester when she 
marries Blenheim? Is that what you’re 
urging me to fly from?” 

“Marry Blenheim! And you don’t 
know she’s been refusing him daily for a 
week? Where ’ve you been? The whole 
house is agog with it. 

“But why refuse him? That’s what 
she’s here for.” 

“Chucked him for you, my boy. She’s 
quite mad over you! And may the Lord 
have mercy on your soul, unless, by 
chance, you happen to fancy her. 
You’re no match for her—none of us are. 
She’s the modern woman.” 

“Fancy her! I’mcrazily, utterly mad 
over her. But I can’t marry her; I 
haven’t a cent, and my new plans won’t 
yield anything for a year at least.” 

The modern woman recognizes no 
such impediment. She’s dragooned Du- 
ane Leslie into making you his private 
secretary at twenty-five hundred a year. 
Wish I thought Leslie was crazy about 
you in that capacity, but neither he nor 
any one else seems able to withstand 
the sweet girl avalanche. In talking it 
over with Duane, she remarked that 
she still had five thousand of her patri- 
mony left—and that many young peo- 
ple had started with less. You're sure 
you don’t want to belt, Dick? There’s 


something terribly final about my late 
ward.” 

** Bolt—bolt!”” he flung back over his 
shoulder as he ran from the room; “I’m 
for bolting to her!” 

The sound of the music grew in vol- 

ume as he made his way round to the 
other side of the house. A platform had 
been laid on the lawn, and an orchestra 
was playing a Spanish waltz—the air 
vibrant with its witchery. The cas- 
tanets snapped; the brass, with blood- 
tingling insistence, crashed out the 
theme, and the violins picked it up in 
the minor and sobbed and wailed with 
the beauty of it. The dancers seemed in- 
spired with its rhythmic sorcery. 

This was life—this was youth. Trent’s 
pulses quickened, the waltz stopped; 
the dancers stood for a second, still un- 
der the spell of the music, then Romeo 
recognized his Juliet. Evidently she had 
not been dancing; she was too compos- 
edly cool-looking to have taken part in 
that rhythmic revel. She still wore the 
medieval gown and little pearl cap t' + 
she had worn in the tableau. She did 
not see Trent, and for full two minutes 
he studied her face. It was absolutely 
calm, the face of a woman sure of her- 
self, and who, without question, awaits 
the thing she demands of life. What an 
old idiot Seton was to call her relentless! 
To Trent she was the most beautiful, 
the most desirable thing in the world. 

Then the orchestra, by request, again 
played the Spanish waltz, the castanets 
snapped, the brass crashed, the violins 
sobbingly sang the rhythmic witchery of 
night and the moonlit garden of old 
Madrid. With a word Trent gathered 
her close and drew her within the circle 
of the dancers—their eyes met in one 
long look of understanding. 

And Mr. William Blenheim, observing 
them from the outer circle, took counsel 
with himself upon the subject of his 
sacred health. This evening might he 
dare risk something a little stronger 
than his customary French vichy? He 
thoroughly disapproved of anything 
stronger as a possible harbinger of rheu- 
matism, but this evening he felt so 
strangely depressed, notwithstanding his 
millions and his ancestors buried in 
old Trinity that he thought a mouthful 
of Sauterne cup might not be ill advised, 
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Pig ot Deri, do the impossible, 
Ms, again and again to do 
) the impossible; always 


to do it with unexpect- 
fs edness and simplicity; 


‘i always to go from a 
CZ) small beginning to a 
noble end; always, in fact, to accom- 
plish results—great results, important 
results, impressive results—it is because 
of his doing all this I call Russell Con- 
well the Great Accomplisher. And in 
accomplishing, he also inspires. That, 
indeed, is the fnest feature of his work. 
For he not only is successful himself, 
but is the cause of success in countless 
others. And in his varied life, in the 
surprises of his career, in the marvelous- 
ness of his achievements, there has been 
the constant touch of the dramatic, the 
fine, free relish of romance. 

Russell Conwell is the founder and 

head of a university that has already 
numbered tens of thousands of students. 
+He is the active head of a great church 
that he raised from nothingness. He is 
the head of two great hospitals, one of 
them founded by himself. He preaches 
“twice every Sunday. He lectures scores 
tof times every year, traveling for 
these lectures thousands of miles annu- 
ally. As minister and lecturer he has 
personally addressed more than thirteen) 
millions of people. One single lecture he 
has delivered more than five thousand! 
times. He makes great sums of money, 
but not for himself. It goes into his 
work or into private helpfulness. 

That he is a minister indicates but one 
side of a many-sided nature, for he did 
not enter the ministry until he was al- 
most forty years old. Before that he 

thad successfully been school-teacher, 

pbook- agent, author, newspaper corre- 

¥spondent, lawyer, and in the Civil War 
he had risen to a colonelcy. 

Born in a region of rocky hills and 
beauty, his nature shows the rare com- 
bination of rockbound determination 
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with lovable beauty of spirit. He w: 
born in February of 1843, in a k 
roofed cottage in the eastern Berkshi: 
of Massachusetts. ‘I was born in th 
room—it was bedroom and kitchen 
it was poverty,” he said to me as we sat 
there recently in front of the old fir 
place, and his voice sank, with a sort of 
grimness, into silence, as memories of 
the long-past years came back. 

His father was a friend of John Brow: 
and as a boy Conwell came to love that 
stern enthusiast, who could turn from 
thoughts of slavery to the training of th: 
old horse of the Conwells to trot demure 
ly home, unattended, after carrying 
Russell and his brother to the litt: 
school a mile or more away, and to re- 
turn demurely, unattended, when taken 
out into the road and faced in the right 
direction, to meet the two boys whe: 
school was over. 

Russell Conwell works sixteen hours 
every day. He has worked sixteen hours 
a day since that long-past time of th« 
Civil War. And that this is so is owing 
to a deed of romantic devotion which 
so influenced him that he himself con- 
siders it the real beginning of his life. 

In his home, in Philadelphia, at the 
head of his bed, hangs a sword—sign 
and symbol, this sword, of the day and 
the event that mean so much to him; 
and he told me the story as we stood to- 
gether before the sword, told it with quiet 
repression but with depth of feeling, 
seeing it all and living it all just as vividly 
as if it had occurred but yesterday. 

“A boy up there in the Berkshires, a 
neighbor's son, John Ring—I call him a 
boy, for we all called him a boy, and we 
looked upon him as a boy, for he was 
undersized and underdeveloped, so 
much so that he could not enlist—for 
some reason was devoted to me, and he 
not only wanted to enlist, but he also 
wanted to be in the artillery company of 
which I was captain; but I could only 
take him along as my servant. I didn’t 
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want a servant, but it was the only way 
to take poor little Johnnie Ring. 

‘Johnnie was deeply religious and 
would read the Bible every evening be- 
fore turning in. In those days I thought 
| was an atheist, and I used to laugh at 
Ring, and after a while he took to read- 
ing the Bible outside the tent on account 
of | my laughing at him. 

‘This sword was an object of absolute 
devotion to him. It had been given to 
me by the hill boys, to go to war with 
as their captain. To Ring it represented 
not only myself, but all the glory and 
pomp of war. 

‘One day the Confederate soldiers 
suddenly stormed our position near 
New Berne and swept through the camp, 
driving our entire force before them; 
and all, including my company, hurried 
across the river, setting fire to a long 
wooden bridge in the retreat. It blazed 
up furiously, making a barrier that the 

Confederates could not pass. 

“But unknown to everybody, and un- 
noticed, John Ring had dashed back to 
my tent, seized the sword that had long 
been so precious to him, dodged he re and 
there, and actually managed to gain the 
blazing bridge. Next we saw him crawl- 
ing out of the end of the covered way— 
he had actually passed through that 
frightful place. His clothes were ablaze, 
and he toppled over and fell into shallow 
water, and in a few moments he was 
dragged out, unconscious. 

“He lingered for a day or so, still un- 
conscious, and then came to himself and 
smiled a little as he found that the 
sword for which he had given his life had 
been left beside him. He took it in his 
arms. He hugged it to his breast. He 
gave a few words of final message for 
me. And that was all. 

“When I stood beside the body of 
John Ring and realized that he had died 
for love of me, I made a vow that has 
formed my life. I vowed that from that 
moment | would live not only my own 
life, but that I would also live the life 
of John Ring. And from that moment 
I have worked sixteen hours every day— 
eight hours for John Ring's work and 
eight hours for my own. 

The story of how, after years of other 
work, and at an age when the ordinary 
man thinks his life fully adjusted, he 


turned to the ministry, is peculiarly il- 
lustrative of his originality, his courage, 
his swift decision, his devotedness, his 
power to inspire others. 

He was a lawyer in Boston, and almost 
thirty-seven years old, when he was 
consulted by a woman who asked his 

advice in regard to disposing of a little 

church in Lexington whose congregation 
had become unable to support it. He 
went out and looked at the place, and 
told the woman how the property could 
be sold. But it seemed a pity to him 
that the little church should be given 
up; so much of a pity that 'e advised 
a meeting of the church members, and 
himself attended the meeting. 

“When I explained the situation to 
the mere handful of men and women, 
there was silence for a little. Then an 
old man arose and, in a quavering voice, 
said that the matter was quite clear; 
that there evidently was nothing to do 
but to sell, and that he would agree with 
the others in the necessity; but as the 
church had been his church home from 
boyhood—-so he quavered and quivered 
on—he begged that they would excuse 
him from actually taking part in dispos- 
ing of it; and in a deep silence he went 
haltingly from the room. 

“The men and women looked at one 
another, still silent, sadly impressed, 
but not knowing what todo. And I said 
to them, ‘Why not start over again, and 
go on with the church, after all!” 

Typical Conwellism, that! First the 
impulse to help those who need helping, 
then the inspiration and leadership. 

“*But the building is entirely too 
tumble-down to use,’ said one of the 
men, sadly, and I knew he was right, for 
I had examined it; but I said: 

“*Let us all meet there to-morrow 
morning and get to work on that build- 
ing ourselves and put it in shape for a 
service next Sunday.’ 

“It made them all seem so encour- 
aged, and so confident that a new pos- 
sibility was opening, that I never 
doubted that each oi. of those present, 
and many of their friends besides, would 
be at the building in the morning. I 
was there early with a hammer and ax 
and crowbar that I had secured, ready 
to go to work—but no one else showed 
up. 
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“T looked over that building,” he went 
on, whimsically, “and | saw that repair 
really seemed to be out of the question. 
Nothing but a new church would do. 
So I took the ax that I had brought with 
me and began chopping the place down. 
In a little while a man, not one of the 
church members, came along, and he 
watched me for a little and said, ‘What 
are you going to do there?” 

“And I instantly replied, 
this old building and 
church.’ 

“He looked at me. 
won’t do that,’ he said. 

“*Yes, they will,’ I said, cheerfully, 
keeping at my work. Whereupon he 
watched me a few minutes longer and 
said: 

“*Well, you can put me down for one 
hundred dollars for the new building. 
Come up to my livery-stable and get it 
this evening. 

“In a little while another man came 
along and stopped and looked, and he 
rather gibed at the idea of a new church, 
and when I told him of the livery-stable 
man contributing one hundred dollars, 
he said, ‘But you haven’t got the money 
yet!’ 

“*No.’ 
to-night!’ 

‘You'll never get it,’ 
not that kind of a man. 
a church man.’ 

“But I just went quietly on with the 
work, without answering, and after a 
while he left, but called back as he went 
off, ‘Well, if he does give you that one 
hundred dollars, come to me and I'll 
give you another hundred.’ 

Those two men both paid the money, 
and of course the church people them- 
selves, who at first had not quite under- 
stood that I could be in earnest, then 
joined in and helped, with work and 
money; and while the new church was 
building it was peculiarly important to 
get and keep the congregation together, 
and as they had ceased to have a min- 
ister of their own I used to run out from 
Boston and preach for them, in a room 
we hired. 

“And it was there, in Lexington, in 
L879, that | determined to become a 
minister. I had a good law practice, but 
I determined to give it up. Ali of my life 


‘Tear down 
build a new 


‘But the people 


I said, ‘but I’m going to get it 


he said. ‘Fle’s 
He’s not even 
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I had felt more or less of a call to the 
ministry, and here at length was a defi- 
nite time to begin. Week by week | 
preached there, and after a while the 
church was completed, and in that very 
church, there in Lexington, I was or- 
dained a minister.” 

He set the Lexington church on its 
feet, gave it new life, made it well- 
doing and self-supporting; and then, a 
struggling little church in Philadelphia 
heard of what he was doing, and an old 
deacon went up to see and hear him, 
and an invitation was given; and as the 
Lexington church was prosperous and 
the needs of the Philadelphia body keen- 
ly appealed to Conwell’s imagination, a 
change was made, and at a salary of 
eight hundred dollars a year he went, 
in 1882, to the little struggling Phila- 
delphia congregation; and of that he is 
still the pastor, only it ceased to be 
struggling congregation a great many 
years ago. For that congregation built, 
and now owns free of debt, a great new 
building, the Temple Church, that seats 
more than any other Protestant church 
in America—and Dr. Conwell fills it. 

When he took charge of the little 
Philadelphia church the services quickly 
became so popular that his preaching 
services and Sunday-school services were 
alike so crowded that many had to be 
turned from the doors. One afternoon 
a little girl who had eagerly wished to 
go, went away from the Sunday-school 
crying bitterly because they had told her 
that there was no more room. But a 
tall, dark-haired man met her and no- 
ticed her tears, and, stopping, asked 
why it was that she was crying. And 
she sobbingly replied that it was because 
they could not let her into the Sunday- 
school. 

“T lifted her to my shoulder,” 
Dr. Conwell, in telling of this— “I 
lifted her to my shoulder”—and one 
realizes what a picture it must have 
made for the little girl to go through the 
crowd of people, drying her tears and 
riding proudly on the shoulders of the 
kindly, tall, dark man. “I said to her 
that I would take her in, and I did so; 
and I said to her that we should some 
day have a room big enough for all who 
should come. And when Sunday-school 
was over she went home and told her 
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parents—I only learned this afterward— 
that she was going to save money to help 
build the larger church and Sunday- 
school that Dr. Conwell wanted. Her 
parents pleasantly humored her in the 
idea and let her run errands and do little 
jobs to earn pennies, and she began 
dropping the pennies into her bank. 

“She was a lovable little girl—but it 
was only a few weeks before she was 
taken suddenly ill and died; and at the 
funeral her father told me, quietly, of 
how his little girl had been saving money 
for a building-fund. And he handed me 
what she had saved—just fifty-seven 
cents in pennies. 

“At a meeting of the trustees | told 
of this gift of fifty-seven cents, the first 
gift toward the proposed building-fund. 
For until then the matter had barely 
been spoken of, as a new church build- 
ing had been simply a matter for the 
future. 

‘The trustees seemed much impressed, 
and in a few days one of them came to 
me and said that he thought it would 
be an excellent idea to buy a lot on 
Broad Street—the very lot on which 
the new buildings now stand. I talked 
the matter over with the owner of the 
property, and told him of the beginning 
of the fund. He was not one of our 
church, nor, in fact, was he a church- 
goer at all, but he said he was quite 
ready to go ahead and sell us that piece 
of land for ten thousand dollars, taking 
a first payment of just fifty-seven cents 
and letting the entire balance stand on 
a five-per-cent. mortgage. So I went 
over it all on that basis with the trus- 
tees and some of the other members, and 
all the people were soon talking of hav- 
ing a new church. 

‘In a short time the entire ten thou- 
sand dollars was raised and the land for 
the church that I wanted was bought 
and free of debt. And all this had come 
so quickly and directly from that little 
girl’s fifty-seven cents.” It sounds like 
a fairy tale; but then, this man has all 
his life been making fairy tales into 
realities. 

Each important phase of his life seems, 
when considered by itself, the most im- 
portant of all, and so it seems with the 
foundation and management of the uni- 
versity. For the university came out 
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of nothing—nothing but the need of a 
young man of his congregation, and the 
fact that he told his need to Russell 
Conwell. 

One evening the young man went to 
him and said that he could earn but 
little money, and that he supported his 
mother as well as himself, but that the 
desire of his life was to have a college 
education. Conwell replied that with 
proper determination he could study 
sufhciently at night. But the young 
man could not see how to do it. “Come 
to me one evening a week and I will 
begin teaching you myself,” said Con- 
well. The young man went, and, hav- 
ing asked permission, took with him a 
few friends. And that first evening was 
an evening of Latin. 

“That was the beginning of it, and 
there is very little more to tell. The 
third evening the pupils were forty. 
Others joined in helping me. A room 
was hired, then a house, then a second 
house. From a few students and teach- 
ers we became a college. Our buildings 
went up on Broad Street, beside the 
Temple Church, and we became Temple 
University. From the first our aim was 
to give education to those who were 
unable to get it through the usual chan- 
nels. And so that is really all there was 
to it.” 

But this is far from “all there was to 
t”; for from that young man who went 
to his library, downhearted, one evening 
in 1884, the Temple University has had, 
up to commencement time of 1915, the 
huge attendance of 88,821 students. 

For the convenience of those who 
work for their living either by night or 
day, lectures and recitations may be at- 
tended either in the forenoon, the after- 
noon, or the evening. And the clas- 
sics, the languages, literature, may be 
studied there; or law or medicine, theol- 
ogy or engineering, or such practical 
branches as dressmaking, bookkeeping, 
or manual training. 

Another of his accomplishments was 
the founding of a hospital. It was in 
1891. It began with two rented rooms, 
one nurse, one patient. Now it is the 
great Samaritan Hospital. A little over 
eight years ago he acquired another hos- 
pital, the Garretson, and at once ex- 
panded its usefulness. Both were made 
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part of Temple University, and, includ- 
ing dispensary work, they have already 
treated, under Conwell’s control, over 
400,000 cases 

How he can find time for his many 
activities is a marvel. The head of a 
great church, of a university, of two 
hospitals — helped, indeed, by efficient 
executive assistants, but none the less 
the man to whom all turn—he gets 
through his work only by _ superb 
strength and the memory of John Ring 
and the sword. 

His ministerial work alone would over- 
task the ordinary man. He preaches 
twice every Sunday. He shakes hands 
with hundreds after each service. He 
addresses a large class of men. He at- 
tends the Sunday-school. He leads the 
weekly prayer-meeting. He is on call 
for any need. He may be seen at almost 
any time by any of his people who need 
help or advice. 

As a preacher he has wonderful power. 
He instantly gains the attention of every 
one and holds it to the close. Yet he is 
always simple and direct. His desire, as 
he expresses it, is to preach so simply 


that his listeners will not think it preach- 
ing, but just that they are listening to a 


friend. He is so earnest, so happy, that 
every one in the church feels earnest 
and happy, and there is a general sense 
of ease, of unrestrainedness. 

His fund of personal anecdote, of 
personal reminiscence, is unfailing; he 
speaks of something he heard yesterday 
or ten years ago; he tells of what some 
one said to him in New York or London 
or Bombay. He has been everywhere 
and met everybody; he remembers all 
he heard or saw, and at any moment the 
needed illustration comes to him. 

One Sunday evening he referred to 
the first time he met Garfeld, and of how 
McKinley took him to Garfield’s home; 
and he told how the conversation turned 
to music, and that these two men, each 
of whom was to become President, 
agreed in a deep love for the old tune of 
“The Old-Time Religion”; Garfield be- 
cause, when a boy, he used to be awak- 
ened every morning by the quavering 
singing of the old hymn, down at the 
pasture bars, by the old man who had 
cared for him and to whom he owed so 
much. 
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What followed was an astonishing ex- 
ample of Russell Conwell’s power to 
move and sway. For a new expression 
came into his face, and he said, as if 
the idea had only that moment occurred 
to him—as it most probably had—‘| 
think it is in our hymnal.” And in a 
moment he announced the number, and 
the music struck up and every person in 
that great church, every man, woman, 
and child, joined in the swinging rhythm 
of verse after verse as if they 
never tire: 


would 


It was good enough for mother, and it’s 
good enough for me! 

It was good in the fiery furnace and it’s 
good enough for me 


I think it almost certain that he has 
never spoken to any one of what, to 
me, is the finest thing about his lecture 
work, and that is that he still gladly 
goes to the small towns that are never 
visited by other men of great reputation. 
He knows that it is the little places, the 
out-of-the-way places, the submerged 
places, that most need a pleasure and a 
stimulant, and he goes out, man of well 
over seventy that he is, to tiny towns in 
distant states, heedless of the discom- 
forts of traveling, of the poor little hotels 
that seldom have visitors, of the often- 
times hopeless cooking and uncleanli- 
ness, of the hardships and the discom- 
forts. He does not think of claiming the 
relaxation earned by a lifetime of labor. 

How he does it all, how he can pos- 
sibly keep it up, shows him a marvel of 
eficiency. I have before me a list of his 
engagements during his summer vaca- 
tion of the year 1915, and for eight 
weeks it shows a lecture for every week- 
day night and preaching on every Sun- 
day. Never did any man so spend 
“vacation.” And the money that he 
receives is not for himself—that, always, 
must be considered in regard to Russell 
Conwell. His charities, his helpfulness, 
his interest in progress and education- 
it is into such lines that the money goes. 

Russell Conwell is an orator born, and 
the inborn power has been developed by 
the hardest of thought and of practice. 
When he speaks, men listen. It is 
quality, temperament, control. It is 
oratory. But it is never “elocution.” 

“Acres of Diamonds” is the lecture 
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chat he has delivered more than fve 
thousand times. It is vibrant with his 
It flashes with his hopefulness. 
It is full of his enthusiasm. It is packed 
full of his intensity. It stands for the 
nossibility of success for every one. The 
jemand for the lecture never diminishes 
[he success grows never And 
every dollar that the lecture earns 1s 
used for one special purpose that is very 
near to his heart. And the cause for this 
dates back to his days at Yale. 

He went to Yale with only a little 
money, but with the determination to 
work his way to an education. He did 
not mind hardship; he had been used 
to hardships and hard work at home, 
but he found that his poverty brought 
him personal humiliations so keen that 
it pains him, even now, 
them. And so, “1 determined,” he says, 
“that whatever I could do to make the 
way easier at college for young men 
working their way | would do.” 

Many years ago ke began to devote 
every dollar that he made from “Acres 
of Diamonds” to this definite purpose. 
He has what may be termed a waiting- 
list, and many of the names come to him 
from other college presidents throughout 
the country. 

“Every night, when the lecture is 
over and the check is in my hand, I sit 
down in my room in the hotel’’—what a 
lonely picture!—‘‘I sit down in my room 
and subtract from the total sum re- 
ceived my actual expenses for that place, 
and make out a check for the difference 
and send it to the next young man on 
my list. And I always send with the 
check a letter expressing my hope that 
it will be of some service to him, and 
telling him that he is to feel under no 
obligations except to his Lord. I feel 
strongiy, and I try to make every young 
man feel, that there must be no sense 
of obligation to me personally.” 

And after a pause he added, “I do 
not attempt to send any young man 
enough for all his expenses. But I want 
to save him from bitterness, and each 
check will help. And, too,” he con- 
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cluded naively in the vernacular, “I do 
not want them to lay down on me.” 

| heard this lecture on its 5,124th de- 
livery. I notice’ that he was to deliver 
it at a little out-of-the-way place difh- 
cult to get to, and I wondered just how 
much of an audience would gather and 
how they would be impressed. So 
went over from where | was, a few miles 
away. ‘The road was dark, and I pic- 
tured a small audience, but when I got 
there | found that the church building 
in which he was to deliver the lecture 
had a seating capacity of eight hundred 
and thirty and that precisely eight hun- 
dred and thirty people were already 
there and that a fringe of others were 
standing behind around the _ edges. 
Many had come from miles away. Yet 
the lecture had scarcely been advertised. 

Always, wherever he speaks and what- 
ever the character of his audience, he 
talks with ease and sympathy. There 
are geniality, composure, humor, simple 
and homely jests, yet never does the 
audience forget that he is every moment 
in tremendous earnest. They bubble 
with responsive laughter or are silent 
in riveted attention. Every little while 
a stir of earnestness or surprise, amuse- 
ment or resolve can be seen to sweep 
over the audience. When he is grave o1 
sober or fervid, the people feel that he is 
himself a fervidly earnest man, and when 
he is telling something humorous there 
is in his voice an almost repressed 
chuckle, a genial appreciation of the fun 
of it, not in the least as if he were laugh- 
ing at his own humor, but, such being 
the skill of the man, just as if he and his 
hearers were laughing together at some- 
thing of which they were all humorously 
cognizant. 

It is impossible to write of such a man 
without superlatives. He is so efficient 
He sets out to do the impossible and 
always does it. And, over threescore 
years and ten, he still works sixteen 
hours a day. In work he forgets his 
sadness, his loneliness, his age. And he 
said to me, quietly, one day, “I will die 
in harness.” 





















The Intemperate Zone 


BY HOWARD BRUBAKER 


SFY AVING presented him- 
self at dinner-time 
Pwith extraordinary 
) promptness, Randolph 
Harrington Dukes in- 
, dulged in an elaborate 
<<*ig) pretense that nothing 
anusual was afoot. He whistled care- 
lessly as he wandered about the house, 
stopping from time to time to gaze out 
of the dining-room window as though 
fond of nature. He responded in an 
absent way to mother’s second request 
for aid in setting the table. But all the 
time, whether he was watching the side- 
walk for father or laying out knives and 
forks, he kept his left hand in his jacket 
pocket. At this noontime in late spring 
Ranny was for all practical purposes a 
one-armed boy. 

“What's the matter with your hand, 
dear?” mother asked. 

“Nothin’.”,. With an air of injured 
innocence he suffered the hand to be 
drawn out of the pocket empty. 

Only, of course, there is a formula for 
such occasions. 

“My, how dirty!” was mother’s trite 
remark. 

When the hands had undergone soil 
treatment, and father had come home, 
and the baby had been overpowered and 
lashed into the high-chair, and the proc- 
ess of feeding the inner Dukeses had be- 
gun, Ranny gave up the struggle against 
impending speech 

“T got a free ticket f'r a lecksure this 
afternoon. C-can I go?’ He passed 
the pasteboard over to father, letting it 
speak for itself. 

“Admit one,” father read, impres- 
sively. ‘An Illustrated Lecture by 
Mrs. B. Hubbard Smitherson upon the 
Evils of Intemperance. Fireman’s Hall, 
Wednesday Afternoon at four o'clock.” 

“Well, | wondered,” said mother cryp- 
tically. 

“T don’t know.” Father’s words were 
designed to soar above the juvenile head. 





“Isn’t it pretty early to begin that sort 
of thing?” 

“Please let me go. Mebbe they will 
be pictures er something.” 

“| don’t suppose it can do any harm,” 
said mother. “They wouldn’t go into 
disgusting details—before children.” 

“Ever’body got tickets,” Ranny ar- 
gued. 

“All right,” father conceded. “ Prob- 
ably they do it better now than they did 
in the days of ‘Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room.” 

So Ranny made his way back to school 
clutching his ticket nervously. Once, 
when he saw a rough-looking man on the 
walk ahead, he sidled across the street. 

Mrs. B. Hubbard Smitherson had 
shown knowledge of juvenile psychology 
when she got out those tickets which 
gave to their possessors an exaggerated 
idea of the value of the entertainment. 
A mere invitation to the lecture would 
not have competed with the attractions 
of outdoor life. Even with the “admit 
one” pasteboards in their pockets, the 
boys of Ranny’s class began to weaken 
as they approached the place of moral 
uplift. Ted Blake was the first to fall 
by the wayside. 

““Aw, come on,” he said; “‘le’s don’t 
go to the old thing. Le’s have some fun. 
Round ball—inns!” 

Several lukewarm enemies of the 
liquor traffic joined Ted in the pursuit 
of worldly pleasure. As the diminished 
band neared Fireman’s Hall (more famil- 
iarly known as “the hose-house’’) Bud 
Hicks discovered that the storage-yard 
of the foundry contained a rusty sheet- 
iron tank of unknown origin. It was 
dilapidated and evidently designed for 
the melting-pot, and it suggested to Bud 
his favorite diversion. He picked up a 
stone and, with characteristic accuracy, 
caused the thing to give out an enjoy- 
able clang. Competition sprang up, and 
there was some more or less justified 
boasting, with the result that Ranny’s 
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party lost several more lively spirits. 
‘Fatty’’ Hartman, being a notably poor 
stone-thrower, held a low opinion of this 
sport, and stayed with the young cru- 
saders; Clarence Raleigh added to the 
number, if not to the prestige, of the lit- 
tle band; the fourth was Tom Rucker, 
whom it was difficult to separate from 
Ranny on any pretext. 

At the entrance to Fireman’s Hall 
there was a most disconcerting scene. A 
number of ladies were entering the hall, 
also girls in distressing quantity. Clar- 
ence was pounced upon and taken inside 
by his own mother, who did not regard 
the human race as suitable society for 
her son unless she was present. On the 
outskirts of the crowd stood a number 
of boys staring and scratching their 
knees, but not committing themselves to 
any line of action. 

The sight of so many ladies filled Tom 
Rucker with foreboding. 

““Mebbe they will get up a entertain- 
ment,” he said, pessimis- 
tically. Fond as Tom was 
of providing personal en- 
joyment to his fellow-boy, 
he had a great dread of 
the formal affair managed 
by adults. — 

“| don’t wanta speak a f 

piece,” said “Fatty” 
Hartman, who had ruined 
many Friday afternoon Py 
exercises by his inability 
to remember farther than 
the third line. 

Ranny shared these 
fears, but the ticket in his 
pocket cried out to be used. 
He had won his permission 
to go and felt in honor 
bound to do so. “Fatty” 
lost his nerve and joined 
the periphery of starers 
and scratchers, which pres- 
ently, as by a _ popular 
movement, faded away. 
But Tom still hung fire. 

“Come on in,” said 
Ranny. “Who's afraid?” 

“They’s a nawful lot of 
wimmen.” 

“They’s men, too.” 
Ranny had reference to 
two ministers, and old 
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Mr. Jennings, who never lost an oppor- 
tunity to show his disrespect for King 
Alcohol. There was also Sim Coley, but 
it was hardly fair to count him, because as 
janitor of the hose-house and the hall 
above his attendance was compulsory. 
If common report was correct, Mr. 
Coley had no place in a temperance 
meeting except, perhaps, as Exhibit A. 
Lem White, who worked—though not 
excessively—in the livery-stable, and 
who usually jousted with Coley at check- 
ers in the late afternoon, was eloquently 
absent. Tom, upon a sudden inspira- 
tion, approached the janitor for enlight- 
enment. 

“What's this here thing gonta be, Mr. 
Coley?” he asked. 

Sim spoke confidentially through the 
side of his mouth: “Don’t ast me; I 
s’ pose they *re goin’ to throw the ha rpoon 
into the demon rum. These doin’s make 
me tired—a hunderd an’ fifty chairs!” 
This speech had opposite effects upon 

the two hesitators. 

/ Tom forthwith aban- 

doned his crony, and 
decided that if he did 
not go home and pile 
that wood he would 
= get “a nawful whal- 
in’.”” Ranny, on the 
other hand, gota vague 
impression of fancy 
harpoon-throwing, 
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with Mrs. B. Hubbard Smitherson in the 
leading role. So they parted reluctantly. 
Ranny climbed the stairs, surrendered 
his ticket, and sought an inconspicuous 
place at the rear of the hall. 

But he had reckoned without his 
hostess. An energetic and able-bodied 
middle-aged lady saw him, and called 
out: “Come right down here, young 
man. We want all the children in front.” 

As he had never seen this lady before, 
he knew that she was Mrs. B. Hubbard 
Smitherson, the prominent harpoonist. 
Che children, he noted with dismay, con- 
sisted entirely of girls; even Clarence 
Raleigh, as little help as he was in times 
of peril, was seated back a little farther 
with his mother, a number of vacant 
chairs intervening between him and his 
fellow-man. Ranny squirmed in_ his 
feminine environment; there was no 
hope of escape, for he was pinned down 
by Mrs. Smitherson’s eye. 

The entertainment was almost a total 
loss. Outside in the sunshine normal 
persons were playing round-ball and 
throwing stones at tanks while he was 
listening to a prayer by the brick-church 
minister, to some remarks by Mr. Jen- 
nings, who lived across the street from 
Ranny and could be heard at any time, 
and finally to a long address by Mrs. 
Smitherson. Her harpoons, alas! were 
purely verbal. What she said about the 
demon rum was no news to Ranny; he 
had always held a low opinion of drink. 
And the lecture’s sole claim to the ad- 
jective illustrated consisted of some 
charts showing the effect of alcohol upon 
the human frame. Mrs. Smitherson’s 
remarks were largely long-distance shells 
screaming over the front ranks and 
bursting among the adults behind, but 
now and then she took pot shots at the 
children. When, for example, the chart 
showed a cross-section of a drunkard’s 
liver, she asked: 

“What little boy or girl would like to 
grow up and have a l.ver like that?” 

This was not a call for volunteers, but, 
as a matter of fact, the picture in ques- 
tion was the most lively and interesting 
thing in the entertainment — much 
brighter and more attractive than the 
colorless teetotaler’s liver which immedi- 
ately followed it. 

The exercises concluded with the or- 
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ganization of “The Cold-Water League 
of Lakeville.” Mrs. Smitherson said, 
with what passed among the adults as 
humor, that a city with such a name 
ought to support a flourishing cold- 
water league. At once two ministers, 
Mr. Jennings, and a number of good 
ladies joined the league and pledged 
themselves to abstain from alcohol in 
any form. Especial attention was now 
directed to the rising generation. The 
girls, shyly and not without giggling, 
were all mustered in; Clarence Raleigh 
submitted without a struggle, and was 
led to total abstinence by his natural 
guardian. Ranny, conscious of.the dan- 
ger of being enlisted in entertainments, 
hung back until the girls began to look 
at him as if he were a public reproach. 

‘I believe our little friend down there 
has not yet signed,” said Mrs. B. Hub- 
bard Smitherson. ‘I am sure he does 
not wish to grow up and be a drunkard.” 

Thus cornered, Ranny joined the 
league and pledged himself to a life of 
sobriety. 

“When we adjourn,” said the lecturer, 
‘I shall give out the ribbons. I hope 
each and every one will take a copy of 
the pledge and get signatures from their 
friends. We want the children espe- 
cially enlisted in this fight. Therefore | 
am glad to announce that the boy or 
girl who gets the largest number of 
signers between now and our meeting 
next week will receive’’—Mrs. Smither- 
son paused for rhetorical effect—‘‘a cash 
prize of one dollar!” 

Clarence Raleigh made a rising mo- 
tion, but immediately subsided as from 
a pull on the coat-tail. It was one thing, 
apparently, to abstain from inebriety, 
and quite another to circulate freely 
among the masses. A number of girls, 
however, accepted positions as enlisting 
officers. Ranny might have escaped 
from the room at this time, but he was 
stunned by the magnificence of the prize 
offer, and before he recovered the power 
of motion one of the papers had been 
forced upon him. Presently he found 
himself in the open air, pledged to ab- 
stinence and, what was worse, under 
bonds to secure signatures from a gen- 
eration of scoffers. 

Almost the first person he saw was 
Tom Rucker, who was engaged in a 
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RANNY SQUIRMED IN HIS FEMININE ENVIRONMENT 


meritorious attempt to hang upon a 
lamp-post without the use of his hands. 

“T thought ya had to pile wood,” said 
Ranny, scornfully. 

Tom unwound his legs and drew near. 
“How was it?” he asked. “I bet it was 
no good.” 

‘It was, too! It was fine. They had 
a drunk: ard’s liver, an’—an’ eve r thing. * 

- bet they’re gonta have a entertain- 
ment,” said Tom, hopefully. 

Ranny treated himself to a hearty 
laugh over his friend’s ignorance. 

“Don’t ya know anything?” he asked. 

“What do ya have to do?” 

‘Nothin’; only git names on this 
here’”—Ranny fumbled in his jacket 
pocket “this here thing.” 

Tom examined the document with 
studious care. ‘“‘What’s it for?” he 
asked. 

“Can’t ya understand plain printin’?” 
Ranny began to read aloud: “The un- 
dersig- -undersiggen— I ’ain’t got no 
time now. I gotta git somebody to put 
his name down first” —guile crept into 
his heart—**‘ Fatty’ er somebody.” 

“Why should his name be first? He’s 
a rotten writer,” said Tom, swallowing 
the bait eagerly. 


“Well,” said Ranny, judicially, *“no- 
body don’t hafta speak a piece er any- 
thing. Only promise not to drink and 
join the Cold-Water C ompany. What 
‘ll ya give me to let ya put your name 
down first?” 

“What ‘ll ya take?” 

Thus all transactions began in the 
society in which these persons moved. 
The privilege of leading the Cold-Water 
League was finally knocked down to 
Tom for an artificial red rose which had 
a pin concealed inside as a substitute for 
fragrance. This had been a desirable 
property to start with, but had lately 
declined in value because all the foolable 
had now been fooled. 

“Ya could use it on some greenhorn 
from the country,” said Tom, “‘and hav 
fun.” He signed close to the printing 
so that nobody could crowd in above. 

On his way home to supper Ranny 
went around by the Hartman home and 
found the person he wanted to see out 
sprinkling the dusty street with a hose. 
He put the proposition to “Fatty,” em- 
phasizing the immunity from_piece- 
speaking. Somehow he managed to con- 
vey the idea that this was a kind of 
insurance policy against recitations. 
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“What ‘Il ya give me to let ya put 
your name next—under Tom’s?” 

The corpulent one saw through this 
flimsy device and met it with an equally 
dishonest proposal 

“T’ll let ya sprinkle here f'r’’—he 
struggled, as against a too-generous na- 
ture—f'r fifteen minutes.” 

* All right—give ’er here.” 

The hose was exchanged for the paper 
and pencil-stub, and “Fatty,” under his 
baptismal name, became a member of 
the Cold-Water League. He then 
stayed about, giving helpful advice to 
amateur sprinklers. ‘‘Here—not like 
that,” he said in an unguarded moment; 
“let me show ya.” 

“’F raid I gotta go home,” said Ranny, 
once freed from the burden of holding 
the nozzle. 

On his way he considered the advis- 
ability of getting father to sign, but put 
it over as unfinished business. He could 
get father at any time. Why waste a 
desirable position high on the roll? He 
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decided not to say anything about the 
dollar—better let that be a surprise it 
he got it—but he showed the paper 
his parents at supper. 

“Tl am glad,” said father, 
and ‘Fatty’ have decided 
strait and narrow way.” 

“Tl get a lot more signers to-mor 
row.” The thing did not seem so dis- 
tasteful to Ranny now. If he could con- 
tinue selling off the positions on the 
paper perhaps he could ma‘e something 
of an industry of it, aside from the prize. 

But the collection of pledges on the 
following day proved more difficult than 
he had expected; before noon stock 
the ‘water company” had taken a de- 
cided slump. Bud Hicks declined to give 
any valuable consideration for the third 
place on the roll; in fact, was with difh- 
culty persuaded to come in free. Rann 
was compelled to take in several more 
prohibitionists on this unprofitable basis. 
In the face of a falling market he tackled 
Ted Blake at the noon hour. Ted en- 
joyed the reputation of being a master 
in assorted wickedness and did not pro- 
pose to sign away this prestige lightly. 


i that T om 


upon the 


“Do ya wanta grow up a drunkard,” 
asked Ranny, appealing to the better 


side of Ted’s nature, “‘an’ have a liver 


like Sim Coley’s?” 

Ted did not seem to shudder much at 
this prospect; but in the end he sold his 
birthright for that prickly rose. For the 
first time shares in the Cold-Water Com- 
pany sold below par. 

In the afternoon, conquering a sex 
prejudice in the interest of the larger 
good, Ranny pulled the pig-tail that de- 
pended over his desk, and invited Josie 
Kendal to abstain from the flowing bow. 
Josie looked over his collection of re- 
formed criminals without enthusiasm. 

“1 don’t want to put my 
name down with them,” she 
said. Before this interview 
ended it became clear 

that he could not 
make any head- 
way among the 
girls of the class; 
they would sign 
up with their own 
kind. Fortunately 


this rule worked 
both ways. 


HE CONVEYED THE IDEA THAT THIS WAS A KIND 
OF INSURANCE POLICY AGAINST RECITATIONS 
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‘“PROGTOWN ” RENOUNCED THE WINE-Cl 


“T bet,” he said to one recalcitrant, 
“vou wrote y’r name down f'r some 
girl.” 

The accused signed the pledge in de- 
fense of his character, and Ranny used 
this blackmailing device three times be- 
fore it was worn out. 

But if girls were not in his province, 
what about adults? It was Friday after- 
noon before he could nerve himself to 
crossing the great gulf. He would make 
one test case and govern himself by the 
result; it had better be a woman and it 
must be some one who had not been 
present at the last meeting. Finally he 
decided upon Miss Barrows, the “ mai- 
den lady”’ who lived in the little cottage 
where there were so many flowers and 
whitewashed stones. Miss Barrows 
was of a genial disposition and some- 
times gave a person cookies; if she re- 
fused to give up liquor, she would at 
least not commit assault. Yet somehow, 
as he entered Miss Barrows’s gate, the 
hand that held the paper trembled a 
little. At such a time of nervous tension 
it is fatal to encounter any deviation 
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AT THE RATE OF TWO BEANS PER HEAD 


from the set programme, so when he was 
only half-way up the stone-bordered 
path and the door opened and Miss Bar- 
rows called out a cheery welcome, he was 
completely demoralized. 

“Well, Ranny, this is a pleasure,” she 


said. “What can I do for you?” 

In terror of the deed he had to do, he 
thrust the paper behind him. “Miss 
Barrows,” he said, and gulped twice, 
“*h-h-have ya seen anything of—of my 
guinea-pig?” 

“Why, no, dear. Did it run away?” 

“T thought mebbe— Well, goo’ by.” 

Ranny retreated in poor order down the 
path. Thus ended the crusade among 
the adults.. Better lose the prize twenty 
times over than go through this sort of 
thing again. Except, of course, father. 
But it developed that father had two 
deep, if somewhat conflicting, preju- 
dices; one was against drink and the 
other was agarnst pledges. 

“T don’t need to sign any paper to 
keep myself straight,” he said. “Of 
course it’s different with these rough 
characters’’—indicating the names on 
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Ranny’s list. ‘Perhaps mother might 
be persuaded to lead a better life.”’ 

Mother laughed, and agreed to sign 
anything within reason; her only protest 
was against the unsanitary, chewed-up 
pencil provided by the management. 

In the morning Ranny, with his week- 
ly ten cents secure 
in his hand and 
his hand secure in 
his pocket and 
fine new plan in 
his mind, started 
for Mrs. Leonard’s 
little store. ‘| here, 
after research, he 
inv ested his entire 
capital in jelly - 
beans, hard out- 
side and gummy 
within. 

“Well, you are 
rich this morn- 
ing,” said the 
storekeeper. Ran- 
ny usually wasted 
his substance on 
the instalment 
plan. 

*T need a lotta 
beans,” he replied. 

This was not 
self-indulgence, 
but investment; 
the jelly-bean was 
the smallest stan- 
dard of value pro- 
vided by Mrs. 


Leonard’s mint. 


He now took 

his way toward 

“on 9 HE STEPPED TO THE 
Frogtown. As 


that place of 

youthful conges- 

tion he saw a clump of boys expressing 
their opinions at the edge of the marsh. 
l aking one of the beans out of the bag, 
he munched it publicly, and was im- 
mediately surrounded. Ranny gave out 
nothing but smacks. 

“Um-m, pretty good,” he said, and 
added, as if suddenly stricken with an 
idea. “I tell ya. Every fella that signs 
this here thing gits a bean.” 

“What is it?” asked a cautious “ 
towner.” 


Frog- 





SPEAKER'S TABLE WITH 


A PITCHER OF THAT LIQUID WHICH IS SO USE- 
he approached FUL FOR PUTTING OUT FIRES 


“It’s nothin’. Ya don’t hafta speak 
pieces or anything. Ya git a mbbon free 
—but ya don’t hafta wear it; ya could 
keep it in your pocket.” 

“Yeah, but what is it?” 

A valuable thought came Ranny 

“Here; read it your own self.” He 
consumed anothe: 
bean with histri- 
onic enjoyment 

Unwilling to 
admit that this 
wilderness of 
words meant 
nothing to him, 
the skeptic fell 
back upon barter: 
“Tl sign it f'1 
three beans.” 

“Yeah, I guess 
va will. Ya mus’ 
think I’m rich.” 


gig Pgs _ In the end, vis- 
'e Ree, ible *‘ Frogtown 
renounced the 
Ls wine-cup at the 
rate of two beans 
per head. Equal 
suffrage prevailed, 
and Mary Murray 
sold her vote at 
regular 
Furthermore, 
M: iry propose d to 
enter her infant 
brothe r, if hn, 
who was actin gZ 
disorderly on be- 
half of beans. 
Ranny had no 
precedent for ac- 
cepting the proxies 
of uneducated 
people, but agreed 
to pay one bean 
in advance for whatever John might do 
personally. The infant was given the 
pencil and, amid universal snickering, 
achieved a signature that consisted of a 
hole in the paper, a tear-drop, and a line 
that began life as a corkscrew and later 
ran fast and loose among the names 
above. John fell in love with the new 
sport; it took another bean to get him 
to stop signing the pledge. 
When night terminated Ranny’s ac- 
tivities, he had in all twenty-four signa- 


rates. 
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tures, not counting the inappropriate 
corkscrew. On the following day he 
added three names from his Sunday- 
school class, the teacher being among 
those who mounted the water-wagon. 
From this time on things went more 
slowly. The secret of the dollar prize 
was now generally known, and those 
still unregenerate were holding out for 
ruinous prices. 

On Wednesday, when the Cold Water 
League assembled in convention, Ranny 
had thirty names upon his paper. But 
he had done more than secure pledges; 
he had also press-agented the meeting 
with subtle skill. They would be sur- 
prised at what was going to happen, he 
said, darkly. He did not originate— 
though he took no pains to put at rest— 
the rumor that some pleasing atrocity 
would be committed upon Sim Coley. 
Nobody claimed to believe that Mr. 
Coley would be vivisected to make a 
Lakeville holiday, but when, just before 
the meeting opened, he stepped to the 
speaker’s table with a pitcher of that 
liquid which is so useful for putting out 
fires, he met with the surprise of his life. 
It was nothing short of an ovation. 
From Ranny’s solid block of alcohol- 
fighters came one triumphant blast of 
approval. Ted Blake was so carried 
away by his feelings that he whistled 
upon two fingers. When the retreating 
janitor looked violently upon his ad- 
mirers, their enthusiasm broke all bounds 
—girlsand adults joined ignorantly inthe 
applause. 

Mrs. B. Hubbard Smitherson, who 
was now approaching the platform, mis- 
took the purport of this demonstration, 
and flushed with pleasure. “I am very 
glad,” she said, “‘to see such a large and 
enthusiastic gathering and so many boys 
enlisted in the fight against rum.” 

How different this was, Ranny 
thought, from last week, with the place 
full of girls and all the best people out- 
doors throwing stones at tanks! Pres- 
ently it was time to see who had secured 
the greatest number of pledges; Mr. 
Jennings and the two ministers were 
asked to be an auditing committee, be- 
cause of the superiority of the male mind 
in statistics. The result was apparent 
to the auditors as soon as they had 
opened the papers. It is true that Gertie 
Vou. CXXXII.—No. 787.—19 
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Riley had made a brave showing by run- 
ning wild among the large Riley rela- 
tionship, but the efforts of the girls were 
scattering, while Ranny had all the boys 
there were. Mr. Jennings announced 
that the greatest number of signatures 
(not counting one which they had been 
unable to decipher) had been secured by 
his young friend and neighbor, Randolph 
Dukes. Ranny’s crowd responded with 
boisterous, if self-interested, cheers. 

Mrs. Smitherson now with dramatic 
effect produced a bright silver dollar and 
presented it to Ranny with remarks, 
complimentary to him, but predicting a 
dismal future for John Barleycorn. 

“Now,” she said, when Ranny had 
regained his place at the end of the row 
and was permitting privileged neighbors 
brief glimpses of his wealth—“ now I am 
going to tell you a great secret. For our 
campaign to drive the dram-shop out of 
Lakeville we must first raise money. To 
do this we are going to have—guess’’— 
Mrs. B. Hubbard Smitherson’s face 
broke into an arch smile—*‘an entertain- 
ment.” 

There was a clapping of hands—weak, 
girlish hands, restrained adult hands. 
Ranny’s blood froze solid, his heart 
stopped beating, his interior collapsed 
into a heap of ruins. Presently he 
realized that Tom Rucker was laying 
violent hands upon him. 

“T thought you said they wasn’t goin’ 
to be no entertainment.” 

Ranny could not think of the answer 
to this, so he grabbed his cap and fled, 
Tom at his heels, “‘ Fatty” Hartman at 
Tom’s, apparently all the rest of society 
at “Fatty’s.” They came roaring and 
clattering down the narrow stairway, 
demanding their toll of human life. Out 
upon the sidewalk they poured, whirling 
about Ranny in an angry eddy, catching 
up Janitor Coley and tossing him about 
like a cork. 

“They didn’t tell me!” cried Ranny. 
“She said it was a secrut, didn’t she? 
What ’re ya pickin’ on me for? Come 
on” —this in desperation — “‘le’s git 
somepin good.” 

Anger died ‘and hunger was born; 
Ranny was in almost as much bodily 
danger from one as from the other. Two 
speed records were shattered that after- 
noon—a meeting was broken up while 
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Mrs. B. Hubbard Smitherson was taking 
two gasps, and Alleston’s staple and 
fancy grocery changed from a sleepy 
calm to a typhoon while James B. Al- 
leston, Prop., was taking his feet off of 
the ledge c. 

Not until the prize money had melted 
away and nature was bathed in the mel- 
low light of sunset was Ranny’s debt of 
honor canceled. Then the party broke 
up, and the zone of sticky cheeks and 
tired jaws widened out over Lakeville 
as waves from a stone dropped in the 
water. Ranny, who had treated himself 
throughout w:th justice tempered with 
generosity, now ate his way homeward, 
finding pleasant little surprises in out-of- 
the-way pockets. At the supper-table 
he showed a distaste for commonplace 
viands. 

“What's the matter with your appe- 
tite, dear?’ mother asked. 

“I’m not feeling so very hungry,” 
Ranny replied. “‘l must have eat some- 
thing.” 

At the Dukes home there was a 
panacea for all ailments—coughs, colds, 
loss of appetite, and misconduct. Ran- 
ny, against his better judgment, went to 
bed. At nine father came in to see 
whether he was all right, and found him 
still awake. 

“Mr. Jennings was over awhile ago,” 
said father. ‘He told us that you got 
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a dollar prize and then broke up th 
meeting. What did you do that for?” 

‘I promised the boys if they wou! 
write their name they wouldn't be n 
entertainment. Mis’ Smitherson sai 
now they’s goin’ to be a entertainment 
and they was mad an’ picked on me, an 
ever thing. So we bought some cand, 
an’ cookies—an’ some raisins.” 

“Ts that all?” 

““An’ a couple of bananas an’ prune: 

“Is that all?” 

“Yes, that’s all, ’cept peanuts an 
buttered popcorn—an’ a few pickles.” 


‘*How much did you spend of you 
dollar?” 

“Pert near all—but what’s in m\ 
pocket.” 


An inventory of Ranny’s clothing 
showed a piece of taffy that seemed to b« 
there for good, two cents, and a part of a 
peanut shell. 

“Well, you have been on a tear.”’ Fo 
a moment father seemed amused at 
something, then became very sober 
“Do you know what the word tem- 
perance means?” 

There was a light step at the bedroom 
door, and father turned his head. 

“Come on in, mother,” he said 
“Have you got a ticket? There’s going 
to be a lecture by Thomas Dukes, th« 
wagon-maker, upon the evils of intem 
perance.” 
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HE curving shore was made to hold the sea, 
The columbine to hold a drop of dew, 
The hollyhock to hold the drowsy bee, 


And my two arms were fashioned just for you. 
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[ was certainly something like what 
| is called, in elegant literary parlance, 

a motley_crew that gathered about 
the Easy Chair early in the week before 
the Christmas Holidays. They were of 
all ages and sexes, to employ another 
euphemism not unknown to elegant 
ogy at first glance they gave 
the Easy Chair the impression that its 
den over the Elevated Road in Franklin 
Square was about to be used as the 
scene for rehearsing a drama of Moving 
Pictures. But a second glance showed 
in the different faces and figures a de- 
jection out of keeping with the cheerful 
artists whom the Chair had seen else- 
where posing for the films. Among the 
rest there was one extremely wic ad 
looking Old Man, hand in hand, oddly 
enough, with a very gentle Silver-haired 
Sage, whose presence breathed benefi- 
cence from every pore, and who carried 
a purse flaccid from the constant appli- 
cation of the finger in alms-giving. 
There was a sort of family resemblance 
in the two which could also be noted in 
two women, closely associated, appar- 
ently, in the character of Mother and 
Daughter at times, and other moments 
in that of Elder and Younger Sister. 
In either case the face of the elder wore 
a perfunctory fierceness, and that of the 
other a sort of conscience-smitten meek- 
ness, as one worthy of all scorn and con- 
tempt by her conduct, but of all com- 
passion and forbearance by her nature. 
There was a Little Child (dressed rather 
young for her size, with hair of the sun- 
niest peroxide tint) whom the Easy 
Chair expected at any moment to pipe 
up in a high, thin voice, and a very 
tattered Homeless Boy with a hunted 
look, as of being driven from holes and 
corners and denied the hospitality of 
ash-barrels and kitchen-middens even in 
the filthiest purlieus of the tenement- 
house districts. These seemed to be 
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related, on some mysterious terms, as 
brother and sister, and to have the 
promise of bringing to repentance a rich 
and haughty lady who had every mark 
of a Guilty Mother, as concerned the 
boy, but who openly claimed kindred 
with the Little Child. The avarice of a 
Heartless Miser betrayed itself to the 
world at large by the clutch which he 
kept upon the bag pressed to his heart, 
and by his aversion from the son whom 
he had cut off with a shilling because 
he had married the girl he loved; the 
young husband and wife were of a ten- 
derness for each other so obvious that 
it must have moved any other old man 
in the world. One of the company ap- 
peared in a lively imitation of a person 
overcome by sleep from the cold of a 
blizzard, which he threw about him at 
moments in a cloud of shredded paper. 
A crew of Bucaneers were unmistak- 
able in the costumes of the period; the 
guests of an Old-fashioned Squire in an 
English country house, especially the 
pretty girl who held a spray of mistle- 
toe above her head, could not be con- 
fused with the joyous Americans going 
home for the holidays with their grip- 
sacks in their hands. Almost every 
grade of society was represented in the 
curious rout, and every variety of ex- 
perience in romance was suggested. 
The Lasy Chair suffered a polite space 
in silence before it ventured upon the 
question, “May we ask to what we are 
indebted for the honor of this visit?” 
The company answered as with one 
vo.ce, or as much with one voice as a 
stage crowd ever does, ‘We want work.’ 
“Oh, you want work,” the Easy Chair 
temporized, and then it said again, con- 
scious of some tautology in its terms, 
**May we ask why you come to the Easy 
Chair for work?” 
“Because of your enormous influence 
with the profession of fiction.” 
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“This was flattering, but the Easy 
Chair saw trouble ahead in a too ready 


assent to the premises. 
exaggerate 


“We think you 
in that matter. May we 
ask’’—and here once more the Easy 
Chair was sensible of a_ tautological 
tendency-—‘what sort of fiction you 
mean? There are a good many kinds of 
fiction, you know. If you mean any- 
thing in the line of the Moving Picture 
drama, we wish to say at once that with 
all respect to them we have no influence 
whatever with its managers.” 

Here a person who had a psycho- 
logical appearance, with some effect of 
sociological research, demanded, ‘‘Do 
these gentlemen look as if they were in 
any wise connected with the Movies, so 
called?’ and he indicated with an in- 
dignant wave of the hand a person 
whom the Chair recognized at once as a 
Detective of established reputation, and 
again a group of Castaways, whose 
make-up for despair on a deserted island 
was pathetically convincing. 

“No, certainly not,” the Easy Chair 
admitted. 

‘Or these,” the Psychosociologist con- 
tinued, “or these, or these, or these?” 
bringing forward types of repentant 
Forgery, of Reprieve at the Last Mo- 
ment, of Death-bed Restitution of Pur- 
loined Jewelry. “Or do J look as if 
I were posing for the films?” 

“We certainly owe you an apology,” 
the Easy Chair returned. “May we 
ask,” the Chair continued, once more 
falling a helpless prey to what seemed 
the predestined phrase, “what sort of 
occupations— employments—jobs—our 
friends here are seeking?” 

“Can’t you see,” the Psychosociolo- 
gist returned, “that they are all, by pro- 
fession, Characters in the Short Christ- 
mas Story, and that in the present de- 
cay of the industry which once supplied 
an ever-increasing demand that they 
are as hopelessly out of work as if they 
had been employees in a bicycle fac- 
tory—almost a hoop-skirt factory?” 

“Is it so bad as that?” the Easy Chair 
strickenly murmured; for it was sensi- 
ble of having, in former days, heiped 
to bring discredit upon the branch of 
literature in question. ‘There must be 
a lot of Christmas stories still used in our 
hundred-odd monthlhies and weeklies and 
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Sunday editions, and consequently the: 
can’t be such an absolute falling off ; 
work for characters in that branch of 
imaginative literature as the destitution 
of our friends here would suggest.” 

The Easy Chair referred itself with 
slight inclination to the Motley Crew 
which gave no sign of relenting, whil: 
the Psychosociologist retorted, “Oh, 
you think so, do you!” and tacitly con 
pelled the Chair’s attention to a rapid 
succession of advertisements and in 
dexes from the magazines of the current 
month, thrown up on a spacious screen, 
like the texts or stage-directions of thi 
Movies. To the Chair’s consternation 
not a single short Christmas story of th: 
old sort appeared in the tables of con- 
tents or the announcements of the forth- 
coming issues. ‘‘Would you like to se 
what the weeklies and Sunday editions 
are doing for these people, your equals in 
everything but unmerited prosperity?” 

“No, no!” the Chair entreated 
“These are quite enough. But do you 
mean to tell me that the short Christ- 
mas story has really gone out?” 

“The ostensible short Christmas story 
has. I don’t say that a fiction of subt- 
ler holiday implications has not suc- 
ceeded to it. I should be the last to 
object to that sort of Christmas story. 
But you must realize that it cannot 
offer employment to characters trained 
in the old school, any more than the 
satires and allegories of these later years 
could use actors bred up in the melo- 
drama of our fathers. Our friends here 
must have the strong, objective inci- 
dents and unquestionable motives and 
unmistakable dénouements which have 
always brought down the house. They 
must have thrilling adventures again, 
shipwrecks, combats with wild beasts, 
and abandoned human enemies of all 
sorts, stresses of weather in variety, 
atrocious cruelty and undying remorse 
ending in complete forgiveness. They 
must have precipices and icebergs, and 
losses at sea, or they can do nothing. 
They must have elopements and returns 
with parental pardon, and boards crown- 
ed with holly and swimming with bowls 
of wassail. But I needn’t go over the 
ground in detail; you know it, and it is 
up to you to make the first move for the 
relief of our unfortunate co-workers.” 
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Oh, 


[he Easy Chair felt the force of this 
reasoning, and began again, helplessly: 
“May we ask—that is, we must know 
in the first place—whether our friends 
represent United Labor or the Open 
Shop as persons in holiday fiction.” 

In reply the Little Child piped up: 
“We represent United Labor, with an 
eight-hour day and the minimum wage.” 

“Very well, then,” the Easy Chair 
said, “the way seems to be clear. All 
that we have to do is to arbitrate.” 

“But there is nothing to arbitrate,” 
the Little Child protested. ‘Unless we 
have work we do not exist. It is not a 


question of wages or hours; it is a ques-— 


tion of being or non-being.” 

“Oh, something Hegelian,” the Easy 
Chair said. “‘We see. Then we must 
appeal to the authors and editors.” 

The Psychosociologist took the word. 
“The authors are all right. There is 
scarcely a short-story writer who hasn’t 
stored away a piece of old-fashioned 
Christmas fiction bearing the marks of 
manifold editorial rejection which he 
has attempted vainly to rub out. You 
must appeal to the editors, and your 
appeal will be fruitless unless you can 
persuade them ‘ hat the Christmas story 
of the fathers is what readers want.” 

“Oh, well,” the Easy Chair cheered 
up. “Then we will go to the readers. 
lt will be very simple. The first thing 
will be to see whether the readers will 
stand it. We will resolve ourselves into 
a committee of the whole on the order 
of the day, and ascertain by a standing 
vote whether readers want that sort of 
thing. Weare all readers, we suppose; 
now is there any author among us?” 

The ancient grudge which is between 
authors and actors, the mutual contempt 
which always has been, was the only 
response. 

“Very well, then,” the Easy Chair 
said, “we will make the sacrifice our- 
self,” and it began a rather prolonged 
search among its archives. When at 
last it found what it seemed to have 
been looking for, it proved to be a manu- 
script, in the quaint old script in which 
authors used to offer their contributions. 
“Here is something that came back to 
me from an editor about thirty years 
ago, and I think it will prove exactly to 
our purpose.” 
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Without further preamble the Chair 
began to read, and proceeded among the 
murmurs of satisfaction with which the 
characters recognized themselves and 
one another. But a silence gradually 
grew upon the company, and deepened 
to such an effect that the Chair scarcely 
dared to look up from its page. A dead- 
ly suspicion stole upon it at last which 
it had not the courage to verify; but 
amidst the general, the universal hush 
it was aware that the old-fashioned 
short Christmas story was not only not 
what the readers wanted; it was not 
what the characters themselves wanted. 

“Oh, come, come!’’ the Chair said, 
folding up its manuscript, “you mustn’t 
lose heart so easily. ‘This is perhaps an 
exaggerated instance of the old-fashion- 
ed short Christmas story. With the 
more modern appliances there must be 
stories in which you would not be 
ashamed to find yourselves at home. 
We will allow that we should not our- 
self quite like to figure in such a jejune 
action as this; we were very young at 
the time we invented it. We will tell 
you!” and the Chair became luminous 
with the bright idea which had struck 
it. “We will appeal to our contributors 
to go over the short Christmas stories 
of the past, and familiarize themselves 
with your several idiosyncrasies, and 
adapt them to the motives governing 
actual fiction. In a year, you will find 
yourselves, under various guises, in every 
magazine of this fair land of ours.” 

“But meantime,” the Motley Crew 
responded, “we have nothing to eat.” 

The Chair, with some difficulty, 
scratched its carved Gothic head with 
one of its cushioned arms. Then it 
fairly blazed with another luminous idea. 
“Here! You needn’t starve!” and the 
Chair managed to make search in the 
secret drawer where it had found its 
manuscript, and discovered a vast heap 
of Charity meal-tickets. ‘These will 
entitle you” — 

“Never!” shouted the Motley Crew, 
with one voice, and they vanished 
through the open door, prolonging, as 
they stumbled down the spiral back 
staircase of Franklin Square, their uni- 
versal refusal in the hoarse, dull roar 
of the mob that makes itself heard at 
threatening moments behind the scenes. 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 


NY writer undertaking a history 
A of American magazine literature 
is likely to be gravely errant in 
his interpretations and judgments—es- 
pecially as to the period in which this 
Magazine made its first appeal to the 
American public—unless he acquaints 
himself with the facts which determined 
the successive situations that pass under 
his review. Indeed, a mere knowledge 
of the isolated facts, gathered from va- 
rious sources, would not be sufficiently 
helpful to him unless he can see them as 
making up the situation at any given 
period. 

The method adopted by Mr. Algernon 
Tassin, who has undertaken this large 
commission—that of presenting to read- 
ers of to-day the story of “* The Magazine 
in America”’—in a series of articles for 
our friendly contemporary, the Book- 
man, seems to conhne the historical 
scope to such facts as give a piquant 
interest to the story rather than a com- 
prehensive view of the real situation in 
American literature in the middle of the 
nineteenth century—the pe riod upon 
which, thus far, the writer’s attention 
has been chiefly concentrated. 

The eighth chapter of the story, under 
the rather amusing caption, “The Cor- 
sair Converted,” is devoted to Harper's 
Magazine, though that periodical, pre- 
sumably before its “ “conversion,” has 
figured largely in the previous chapters 
as the enfant terrible of the magazine 
world, at least as affecting the sensibili- 
ties of rival contemporaries—Graham’s 
in Philadelphia, Knickerbocker and Put- 
nam’s in New York, and, soon after, The 
Atlantic in Boston. By shutting in this 





little world to itself, Mr. Tassin enhances 
the humor of the comedy, in which most 
of these rivals exalted themselves as the 
conservators of American literature and 
looked askant at Harper's, as if it were 
Mr. Tassin 


a kind of Monthly Ragbag. 





evidently sees the humor of a situation 
which any attempt on his part to clea: 
up would reveal as really pathetic, sinc 
the case of these rivals, with the sin- 
gle exception of The Atlantic, was that 
of the Roman gladiators: nos moritur 
salutamus. Our readers, too—to whom 
we cheerfully commend this and the 
other chapters of the series, not only for 
the entertainment that they provide, but 
because we could wish no more generous 
appreciation of this Magazine, in its 
maturity, than that expressed by the 
author—would enjoy the humor of the 
spectacle presented; and those who have 
long memories would sense its pathos, 
knowing how earnest and sincere and 
yet how hopeless the struggle was on the 
part of these magazines, now lost to 
view, to stimulate American authorship. 
For the benefit of those whose memo- 
ries are not so long we should perhaps 
correct some errors into which Mr. 
Tassin has accidentally fallen. He states 
that George William Curtis left the 
Easy Chair to become political editor 
of Harper's Weekly in 1863. The date is 
correct for Curtis’s assumption of the 
political editorship of the Weekly; but 
he did not at that time give up the 
Easy Chair, nor at any other time until 
his last illness in 1892. There are at 
least fifty thousand readers who could 
have set him right as to a matter so vital 
in their remembrance, since by,this cur- 
tailment of Curtis’s occupancy to less 
than one-fourth of its entire period they 
would have sadly missed about three 
hundred and fifty of his Easy Chairs! 


Mr. Tassin is also misleading when, 


after correctly stating that Curtis un-, 


dertook the Easy Chair in 1853, he as- 
serts that other men contributed to it 
for several years. Between 1853 and 
1892 there was no interruption of Cur- 
tis's contribution of the Easy Chair, 
except for a few months’ absence of the 
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regular occupant in Europe, when 
lhomas Bailey Aldrich supplied his 
place. After the death of George Will- 
‘am Curtis the Chair was discontinued 
for eight years because of the publishers’ 
feeling of his identity with it. In 1900 
it was revived only because so worthy a 
successor to Curtis was found in Will- 
iam Dean Howells, who had become 
closely companionable to the readers of 
this Magazine in his fiction and in the 
pages of the original Editor’s Study. 

Generally Mr. Tassin’s statements are 
from the written record, accurately 
quoted, but his inferences are sometimes 
misleading, owing to his fixed conviction 
implied in the caption of this eighth 
chapter, that somewhere in its course 
Harper's has experienced conversion. 

Perhaps the term “corsair” helps to 
explain this position. It was the title of 
a weekly publication established in 1839 
by N. P. Willis, thus quaintly announc- 
ing a piratical commission. The pro- 
spectus of its design was very similar to 
that set forth in the first number of 
Harper's Magazine, eleven years later, 
in effect, to publish the best current lit- 
erature, wherever found; only /Har- 
ners did not propose to confine itself to 
foreign sources. Willis announced that 
“we shall convey to our columns the 
cream and spirit of everything which 
ventures to light in France, England, 
and Germany. As to American produc- 
tions, we shall, as the publishers do, 
take what we can get for nothing, hold- 
ing, as the publishers do, that while we 
can get Boz and Bulwer for a ‘thank 
ye’ or less, it is not pocket-wise to pay 
much for Halleck or Irving.” 

“As the publishers do.” Plainly, at 
that time, American publications were 
doing very little to stimulate American 
authorship. It was three years later 
that Lowell was delighted at the pros- 
pect of earning by his pen four hundred 
dollars in the following year! It was 
then, in 1842, that, in the hope, per- 
haps, of increased literary profits, he 
started a magazine of his own, The Pio- 
neer, to which Hawthorne, Poe, Whittier, 
and Elizabeth Barrett, afterward Mrs. 
Browning, were contributors—but it ran 
for only three months. Willis had fared 
better, because, being himself a figure 
in the literature of the time as pictu- 
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resque as Poe was romantic, he paid 
tribute to Fashion and Novelty. But 
the way for American literary periodicals 
in the forties of the last century was as 
hard as it was for authors—that is, for 
the few authors that were available. 

The Harpers in 1850 were as frank, if 
not so quaint, in what they proposed for 
their magazine as N. P. Willis had been. 
They did not hoist the pirate’s flag. 
Nothing so adventurous as that gave 
relish to their undertaking. They 
thought of doing in a magazine what 
they had been doing in books, especially 
in their “‘ Family Library” series—only 
the selections, apart from serial novels, 
would be brief: essays such as De 
Quincey, Leigh Hunt, and Maczulay 
were contributing to English periodicals; 
short poems; and travel sketches, like 
those of Richard Monckton Milnes. 
This scheme, apparently that of a select 
literary miscellany, included such orig- 
inal contributions as were of a similar 
character—that is, literary without be- 
ing an expression of individual opinions 
on disputed political or religious ques- 
tions of the day—like Hawthorne’s 
“Uttoxeter” and Donald G. Mitchell’s 
“Reveries of a Bachelor.” 

In fact, the very earliest volumes of 
the Magazine contained more of what 
might strictly be called “pure litera- 
ture” than any others that followed in 
the long series. The Average Reader of 
that period must have had a_ well- 
developed literary sensibility to have 
appreciated such a miscellany. The 
fact that in less than three years the 
Magazine had a circulation of over a 
hundred thousand copies showed how 
many there were of this class of readers, 
how eager their demand for good lit- 
erature was, and how partially hitherto 
the demand had been met. 

The dependence of America upon 
English literature had existed from the 
beginning. It was not a new thing in 
1850. Up to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the American habit in 
writing, outside of private correspon- 
dence, had been intensely practical, large- 
ly in political lines, if we leave out 
theology, rather than creatively imagi- 
native or discursive. The nearest ap- 
proach to Samuel Johnson had been 
Benjamin Franklin. This habit per- 
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sisted far into the century. Political 
rather than literary preferment was 
sought. The Puritanic ban upon fiction 
was only partially lifted in the middle 
of the century. Such literary sensibil- 
ity as there was in American readers— 
and, as we have intimated, it was deep 
and pervasive—was almost entirely due 
to the inflow of English literature. 
When, in a few instances, this sensibility 
prompted authorship, the product was 
not distinctly American, even in the 
material treated. Cooper, in his Amer- 
ican Indian romances; Irving, in his 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York, his 
story of Rip Van Winkle, and_ his 
Astoria; and Hawthorne, in The Scarlet 
Letter and his short stories, were rare 
exceptions; and we may add to these 
a Southern writer, William Gilmore 
Simms, with his Revolutionary tales. 
Poe’s short stories were not at all Amer- 
ican in scene, atmosphere, or character, 
and his chief influence was upon writers 
abroad rather than at home. 

It is easy to see why magazines of that 
period which depended exclusively upon 
American contributions had a precarious 
existence. American authorship gave 
them no distinctively national character. 
The case of The Atlantic, established in 
1857, was different. That periodical 
was open to English as well as to Amer- 
ican contributors. It had a well-defined 
scheme of independent political discus- 
sion which appealed to a considerable 
constituency outside of New England. 

A good deal, too, had happened dur- 
ing those seven years between the estab- 
lishment of Harper's and The Atlantic, 
and it all tended to accentuate the dis- 
tinction between these two types of 
magazines. The tide of Western emi- 
gration which had strongly set in a gen- 
eration earlier had now reached the 
Pacific coast. The Argonautic adven- 
ture was at its height, and so, in the 
political field, was the Free Soil party. 
A new national consciousness had been 
created, soon to be perfected and unified 
in the alchemy of war. In the literary 
field, Boston was becoming to New 
York what Edinburgh had been to Lon- 
don in the second quarter of the century, 
with a growing circle of authors pe- 
culiarly fitted to establish and develop 
The Atlantic type of magazine. 
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_ During this period (1850-57), selec- 
tions from foreign literature for Har- 
per’s had given place to contributions, 
sometimes more munificently remuner- 
ated than under an international copy- 
right law. Curiously, in 1857 the 
proportion of English to American con- 
tributions was less than it was in 1887. 

Harper's had been national at the 
start in an important sense as meeting 
a national need, by bringing to a people 
dispersed over a continent the best cur- 
rent English literature at the period 
when that literature was most stimulat- 
ing to the imagination of a young Amer- 
ican generation which was soon to re- 
spond in the production of fiction 
especially in the form of short stories 
for the first time characteristically 
American. But it was only after the 
war that such production became abun- 
dant, and Harper’s heartily welcomed 
to its pages a lion’s share of what it had 
so much helped to availability. 

It was in other lines than that of fic- 
tion that the nationalism of Harper's 
was most evident, even in the brief 
»eriod when it was so much an eclectic. 
Chis Magazine was, in its early selec- 
tions and its later contributions, English 
and American, a secondary education of 
the American people. Hence the devo- 
tion of so much of its space to scientific 
articles, to travel sketches, to the records 
of fresh exploration, to the latest disclo- 
sures of archzology, to sociological ar- 
ticles, and those on new applications of 
science to industry. To make these 
contributions more effective, pictorial 
illustrations were used, 


as they were 
also in articles upon art, in historical 
series, and to enhance the _ esthetic 


appeal of poetry and fiction—becoming 
later, through the highly developed ex- 
cellence of engraving, a separate feature 
of distinction in themselves. 

It was in these ways that Harper’s so 
intimately blended with the life of the 

whole American people, meeting their 
wants in the line of their aspirations. 
That has been from the first its nation- 
alism. Its plan has experienced more 


changes, to meet the changed conditions 
of its audience, than that of any other 
magazine, but no one can point to any 
period of its career as a season’ of “con- 
version.” 
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BY DANA BURNET 


OUNG Mrs. Henry Wigglesworth 
emerged from the weekly lecture of 
the Feminist Club with a sense of 
knowledge gained and illusions lost. 
Now and again she glanced at a mysterious 
slip of paper held in her right hand, a paper 
covered with cabalistic writings bearing 
strong resemblance to an algebraic formula. 
It was the business of the Feminist Club to 
reduce life, and especially married life, to 
mathematical formule. The lecture this 
week, delivered by Mrs. Heronica Stout, had 
dealt with the Husband’s Hidden Ego. 

According to that arch- 
feminist, Mrs. Stout, every 
man possessed a Hidden 
Ego, an Unknown Quantity, 
which it was woman’s sacred 
duty to hale out into the 
open. In order to do this 
it was necessary to create 
what Mrs. Stout designated 
as a Domestic Crisis, which 
no woman worth her salt 
would presume to shirk. 
Marital happiness, said Mrs. 
Stout, was based upon the 
discovery of the sub-mas- 
culine self. (Mrs. Stout 
used the most fascinating 
phrases!) For how could 
a wife be sure, until the 
Domestic Crisis brought 
things to rights, that her 
husband was not concealing 
beneath a civilized exterior 
the characteristics of a Cave 
Man? 

To Mrs. Wigglesworth 
the lecture had been a 
revelation and an omen. 
For to-morrow she was to 
celebrate her first wedding 
anniversary, an event 
fraught with the gravest 
significance. She had been 
married a whole year, and 


ber there had been an appalling lack of 
Domestic Crises between herself and Henry. 
Of course there had occurred such small 
quarrels as were precipitated by Henry’s 
refusal to learn the new dances, and his 
predilection for green neckties, but on the 
whole Henry had been an admirable hus- 
band, devoted, provident, and amenable to 
those marital reforms which it is the right 
of every wife to impose upon the man of her 
choice. But as for Domestic Crises, Mrs. 
Wigglesworth was forced to face the bitter 
fact that there had been none. As she 





so far as she could remem- fTHE LECTURE HAD BEEN A REVELATION AND AN OMEN 
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156 HARPER’S 
threaded the maze of Brooklyn streets to 
her newly furnished nest in the River View 
Apartments, Mrs. Wigglesworth made up 
her mind to instigate a Crisis which would 
settle, once for all, this question of Henry’s 
Hidden Ego. The difficult thing was to 
have a Crisis that would be dignified, ad- 
vanced, worthy of the object to be attained. 
An ordinary spat would never do. It was 
no simple matter being the wife of a mere 
mortal, after all. 

As she approached Castleheim’s Depart- 
ment Store, that Mecca of Brooklyn woman- 
kind, she glanced once more at Mrs. Stout’s 
formula, copies of which had been distributed 
after the lecture. It read as follows: 


Let X Husband’s Hidden Ego 
Let Y Husband’s Known Self 
Let Z The Domestic Crisis 


Then Y + Z=X 


Possibly the equation would not have held 
water as a text-book example, but it con- 
tained the germ of Mrs. Stout’s message to 
her sex. Obviously, Z was the crucial sym- 
bol. Once Z was aroused, the formula 
would work like magic. There was nothing 
in the algebra books, as Mrs. Wigglesworth 
remembered them, to suggest the arousing 
of Z. Education was a broken reed. She 
decided that her two years at boarding- 
school had been quite wasted. She would 
wait for Coincidence to prod Z into volcanic 
activity. Coincidence was a _ wonderful 
thing. 

Arrivea at Castleheim’s show-window, 
Mrs. Wigglesworth temporarily put aside her 
problem and abandoned herself to the charms 
of a certain aristocratic evening cloak which, 
for some weeks past, had illuminated the 
window and clogged the traffic in the adja- 
cent street. 

It was a heavenly garment, a cloak out 
of the clouds! Its exterior was a lustrous 
rose velvet, its lining a shimmering white 
satin. But the crowning glory of the cloak 
was a white-fox fur trimming that bordered 
it from collar to hem and gave it an air of 
royal magnificence. This Elysian cloak was 
always sure of an audience. But so far a 
small, white card tipped blatantly against 
its hem had served to keep the hungry popu- 
lace at bay. This card had borne upon its 
sleek surface the fatal rebuff: 

= 
| $100.0 
t —_ = — 

Mrs. Wigglesworth’s pulse quickened as 
she neared the object of her heart’s desire. 
Edging into the strong tide of shoppers, she 
was carried slowly but inexorably to the 
shrine. Thrust close against the window, 
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she set her back to the throng, and then, 
having delayed the feast until the last pos- 
sible moment, looked straight in upon the 
treasure. : 

An exclamation broke from her lips. Her 
heart leaped with a sudden delirious joy. 
The inscription or the white card, robbed 
of its former superciliousness, had undergone 
an amendment. It now read: 


—~ 
$100.00 

Reduced to 
$75.00 


‘ 


There had been no temptation to equal 
this since the days of Eve. The aristocrat 
of evening cloaks—reduced to 75! The 
thing was preposterous, astounding. Per- 
haps it was more than that. Perhaps 
it was the Coincidence divinely ordered to 
arouse Z, and settle the problem of Henry’s 
Hidden Ego. Mrs. Wigglesworth reflected 
that extravagance was a known producer 
of Domestic Crises. Where would she ever 
find a better opportunity to be tellingly 
and profitably extravagant? Then, too, of 
all Castleheim’s clientele, who had as strong 

claim upon the cloak as she? Had she 
not already planned the alterations of it? 
Had she not decided definitely to lengthen 
it in front and take up the fullness in the 
back? Let Castleheim’s have cognizance 
of these facts before rashly selling the cloak 
to 

“Oh!” cried Mrs. Wigglesworth. ‘‘Oh! 
Oh!” 

A long stick, terminating in a wire hook, 
came evilly into the window from the little 
sliding panel at the rear of it, vacillated for 
a moment, like a serpent about to strike, 
then settled surely upon Mrs. Wiggles- 
worth’s divine Coincidence. The cloak 
soared gracefully off its form, flicked its shin- 
ing skirts, and vanished like a rosy cloud into 
the black depths of Castleheim’s. 

A gasp went up from the crowd of window- 
worshipers. Castleheim’s had shattered a 
fine socialistic ideal for an autocratic actu- 
ality. Castleheim’s had sold the evening 
cloak—probably to some fat dowager with 
more figures than figure. Yet who among 
the disappointed felt so hurt as Molly Wig- 
glesworth? Who except she had planned to 
take up the fullness in the back? 

Sick at heart, she slipped away from the 
window and cast herself upon the stream of 
ingoing Castleheimers. She desired, if pos- 
sible, to discover the identity of this snatcher 
of golden opportunities, this destroyer of 
Coincidences. Within the store, she turned 
to the counter labeled “ Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Lingerie, Tea-Gowns, Evening Cloaks.”’ As 
she approached, born literally upon the 
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bosoms of the tide, a gaunt saleswoman was 
‘ust removing the precious cloak from the 
hooked stick. Then Molly saw her age 
that heavenly garment into the hands of 
young man who, in turn, placed it about ee 
shoulders of a girl in a large black hat. As 
the young man faced about Molly stopped 
with a little cry. 

[he young man was Henry Wigglesworth! 

An influx of shoppers swept her irresistibly 
toward the Ladies’ and Misses’ Wear. She 
saw the girl’s face under the black hat. It 
was rather an attractive face, a face which 
no admirable husband should have been seen 
gazing into under any circumstances, much 
less at Castleheim’s lingerie counter. 

By a dete rmined effort Molly squeeze “d 
out of the human stream and concealed her- 
self behind a patent clothes-rack which 
stood, hung with various intimate garments, 
between her and the admirable Henry. The 
girl in the black hat had drawn the rose- 
velvet cloak about her graceful figure, and 
was glancing back over her shoulder at 
Henry. In her eyes was an arch friendliness 
that made Molly sick to see. Henry, for his 
part, gazed at the animate picture with obvi- 
ous pleasure. At last he nodded to the gaunt 
saleswoman, who took the cloak, wrapped it 
in white tissue-paper, and laid it in a card- 
board box. Then came the climax of the 
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little drama. With a smile the admirable 
Henrv laid the box in the arms of the strange 
young woman, said something to her in a 
low tone, lifted his hat, and made off down 
the crowded aisle. Molly closed her eyes. 
When she opened them again the girl had 
disappeared. Torn by a thousand new emo- 
tions, Molly made her way Page of the store. 
Mrs. Stout’s algebraic form: Ja danced before 
her eyes like the floating fragments of a shat- 
tered world. In the midst of the chaos 
jigged a frenzied Z, aroused now to hideous 
antics. Coincidence had attended to the 
Domestic Crisis, after all. Even as she 
choked back the tears Mrs. Wigglesworth 
realized that there had never been such a 
Domestic Crisis in the history of the world. 
How Mrs. Stout would have gloated over it! 
Molly did not gloat, but she resolved to 
face it. If Henry was a Cave Man, she 
wanted to know it. She had married him 
for a rising young stock-broker. That was 
’. Circumstance had provided an un- 
mistakable Z. X would be the inevitable 
result. And if X equaled Henry gazing 
fondly into the eyes of a strange young 


woman, then she would die forthwith, a 
martyr to Truth and to Feminism! 

Dinner that evening was a perfunctory 
affair. Henry seemed preoccupied. 
was miserably silent. 


Molly 
Ellen, the maid, 
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IS ALGEBRA COMING IN AGAIN?” ASKED HENRY 


opined that her young folks had had a bit 
of a tiff, and said as much to her bosom friend, 
the janitor’s wife. But Ellen was wrong 
It was far more serious than a tiff. It was 
the first stage of an acute Domestic Crisis. 

The Wigglesworths sat all evening, as stiff 
as two characters in an amateur play, sepa- 
rated by a great, strange gulf of silence. 
Henry’s preoccupation seemed to grow deep- 
er as time passed, but he dropped no hint of 
the girl in the large hat, though Molly ap- 
proached the black secret by divers hidden 
paths. At last, being totally unable to cope 
with the lump in her throat, she rose, mur- 
mured something about a headache, and 
went blindly to her room. There she dropped 
down by the side of her bed and cried. To- 
morrow would be her first wedding anni- 
versary, and X equaled the end of the 
world! 


The next morning Henry departed for the 
office as usual, with only the most casual 
reference to that day of days. Their wed- 
ding anniversary, and he had hardly men- 
tioned it! Evidently X had played havoc 
with Henry’s former admirable self. Molly 
curled herself up in an arm-chair by the 
window, and gazed with stony despair at 
the thin gold band upon her finger. She 
was so deep in sorrow, in resentment, in self- 
commiseration, that she did not hear the 
door-bell ring, nor was she aware of un- 





» WITH A FOND SMILI 


toward happening 
until Ellen appeared 
before her with omi- 
nous announcement: 

i lady to see you, 
ma’am.” 

Molly rose from the 
chair. For some rea- 
son her heart had be- 
gun to beat wildly 
Her hz ands clenched 
Her knees shook. 

“Ask her to come 

in.” 
The little clock on 
the a struck the 
half-hour with a 
sm; ill, sweet voice. It 
was just eleven- 
thirty. And she had 
been married at noon, 
a year ago to-day! 


interlude of footste ps 
in the hall, then into 
Mrs. Wigglesworth’s 
living-room walk « 
the girl of the black 
hat, and stood smil- 
ing, a large cardboard 
box under her arm. Molly was face to face 
with her Domestic Crisis. 

“Mrs. Wigglesworth?” 

“Yes,” said Molly. “Yes!” 

“T have a note for you.” 

Mechanically Molly took the envelope ’ 
broke the seal, and read: 


Dear oLtp Mo.tiy,—In commemoration of the 
Great Event, I have invested in Castleheim Pre- 
ferred. At least | hope you'll prefer it. Being 
nothing but a man and a stock- chee I did not 
dare to select same upon my own responsibility 
But Miss Pearson, who will deliver it to you, gave 
me her word that it was the best bargain in 
Brooklyn, and she ought to know, because she is 
a professional shopper 


The letter fluttered to the floor. Molly 
Wigglesworth looked blankly at Miss Pear- 
son, professional shopper. 

“Mr. Wigglesworth asked me to keep it 
overnight,” explained Miss Pearson, “and to 
deliver it this morning before twelve. Castle- 
heim’s wouldn’t deliver till afternoon. | 
hope you'll like the cloak, Mrs. Wiggle s- 
worth.” 

“Like it!” cried Molly, hugging the brown 
box to her bosom. ‘“‘ Like is— /”’ 


Five minutes later Mrs. Henry Wiggles- 
worth sat at her writing-desk, searching 
determinedly for a slip of paper covered with 
a certain algebraic formula. The search 
inade small progress because she must needs 
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ause every other heart-beat to gaze at a 
eavenly evening cloak flung richly over the 
ck of a chair. At last, however, she found 
€ pape + 
Let X—Husband’s Hidden Ego 
Let Y—Husband’s Known Self 
Let Z=—The Domestic Crisis 
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Some time later, when the divine garment 
had been laid away for very extraordinary 
best, the admirable Henry stooped and 
picked a bit of paper from the floor. 

“Is algebra coming in again?” asked 
Henry, with a fond smile. 

Molly blushed vividly and caught the 
hateful paper from his hand. And this time 


She was about to tear the slip into a thou- 
sand pie ces when a familiar footstep sounded 
then came a deep voice, divided 
be tween * and doubt: “Did it work out?” 

“You can che ange it if it doesn’t suit.’ 


she tore it to infinitesimal atoms. 

“Tt wasn’t anything,” 
ing a trifle unsteadily, “| 1 
problem I wanted to see if I could do.” 


i“ that X equaled Y.” 


The Walk 


BY MARIE LOUISE TOMPKINS 


A HOLIDAY’S w’en Fathers play 
Wif Little Boys. 

He sees w’y don’t my motor go, 

An’ shows me how to catch an’ fro’ 
An’ mends my toys. 


But w’en we take th’ long, long walk 
His stick goes, too, 

’Cause it mus’ wave an’ point right out 

What Fathers—they mus’ talk about 
An’ ’splain to you. 


W’en it’s “all tired out” it hangs 
Right on his arm, 

But Little Boys sit down to rest 

Right on a stone—’cause that is best 
Close by a farm. 


Now, *’twon’t be long before we'll meet 
Ole trolley-car. 

My little hand can make it stop, 

"N’ ’en we'll climb up, me an’ my Pop. 
Now, ’twon’t seem far, 


’Cause he takes hold my little hand 
An’ we bof run. 

It’s big an’ warm—a Father’s hand. 

Ain’t tired now; I feel just grand. 
We have such fun! 


“You like to hold my little hand 
Better ’n Old Stick?” 

W’en he says, ““Um-m” that way to me 

’N’ ’en I mus’ hear it more, you see, 

An’ ask him over quick. 


said Molly, laugh- 








“Not very well,” said Molly. 





















































































































VISITOR: “iy ell, E fie, 


your new baby 
EFFit “© Mother 
I think we got stung.” 


Had Their Tickets 
ARY ELLEN, the colored maid, had been 


carefully instructed by her new mistress 
in a number of things concerning which she 
appeared to be profoundly 
Particular stress had been 
proper manner of receiving 


informing the mistress 
of their presence in 
the house. 

Perhaps altogether 
too much had been 
said about it, or per- 
haps Mary Ellen had 
stage fright at the cru- 
cial moment, for when 
the first callers came, 
after Mary Ellen’s ad- 
vent into the family, 
she “‘ushered” them 
only as far as just 
inside the hall door. 
Taking the cards they 
gave her, and leaving 
the visitors standing 
there she went to the 
foot of the staircase 
and shouted: 

**Mis’ Gallatin! Oh, 
Mis’ Gallatin! der’s 
two ladies down here 
dat’s come to see you 
and dey’s fotch dere 
tickets.” 


sister? 


seems her, but 


unenlightened. | 
laid upon the into bed: 
visitors and of 


’ 
you re qust crazy about 


» Uy you ask me, 
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Patrick Henry 


N instructor at thy 
Hampton Institute i 
Virginia tells of a compo 
sition on Patrick Henry 
written by an Indian lad 
there: 
“Patrick Henry was not 
a bright boy. He had blue 
eyes and light hair. He 
got married and then said, 
‘Give me liberty or give 
me death!’ “s 


Getting Even 
JAMES, four years old, 


had been naughty to 
the point of evoking a 
whipping from his long- 
suffering mother, and all 
day long a desire for 
revenge rankled in his 
little bosom. 

At length bedtime 
came, and, kneeling be- 
side her, he implored a 
blessing on each member 


of the family individually, his mother alone 





** Where's your dog?”’ 
‘I shot him.” 
“Was he mad?” 

‘““ Well, he didn’t seem any too pleased.” 


being conspicuous by her absence. Then, 
rising from his devout posture, the little 
suppliant fixed a keenly triumphant look 
upon her face, saying, as he turned to climb 


“TI s’pose you noticed you wasn’t in it. 
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WELL-MEANING FriEND: ‘So glad we caus 


The Coal-train to Newcastle 


ht you! Just a few trinkets for the de ar 
] 


children. This train of cars for Jacques, and the doll and carriage for Mildred.’ 


Fowl of Leisure 


CHICAGO man, having unexpectedly 
come into a fortune through a lucky 
strike, set up a country home near the 
Windy City, where his family lived in style. 
One day, while his wife was showing some 
of her old-time friends about the place, they 
came to the poultry-yard. 


: hg 


“What beautiful chickens! 
visitors exclaimed. 

“All prize fowl,” haughtily explained the 
hostess. 

“And do they lay every day?” 

“Oh, they could, of course,” continued the 
lady, “but in our position it is not necessary 
for them to do so.” 


one of the 


Not Exactly the Case 


OR reasons of sentiment the same baby- 

carriage was used for the Smith baby which 
had once been used for his father. This fact 
was much commented on in the neighbor- 
hood where the Smiths lived, and one day it 
came to the ears of little Frances. She was 
much impressed, and shortly afterward she 
repeated the tale to a friend. 

“Only think,” said Frances—“ only think! 
Mrs. Smith wheels her baby in the same 
carriage in which she used to wheel her 


husband.” 


His One Regret 
FROM Maine comes a story of an old fisher- 


man who was lying on his death-bed. 
After a few preliminary words, the worthy 
minister, who had been sent for,said that if 
the old gentleman had anything on his mind, 
it was hoped he would confide it to the 
pastoral ear, so that he might die in peace. 

“Well, sir,” said the old sportsman, “‘if 
I had my life to live over again, I’d fish more 
with bait and less with flies.” 


Would Like to Have Seen It 


N a benighted section of the Southwest,” 

says a St. Louis man, “where the natives 
take life easy, a man and his wife were sitting 
on their porch when a funeral procession 
passed the house. The man was comfortably 
placed in a chair tilted back against the 
house. His wife sat opposite him. As the 
procession passed, he observed: 

‘Looks to me like ol’ man Gates has got 
about the biggest funeral that’s ever been 
held in these parts, Mandy.” 

“Pretty good-sized one, is it, Tad?” 
queried the wife, making no effort to move. 

“Tt shore is.” 

“T would like to see it,” said the woman 
“What a pity I ain’t facin’ that way.” 
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A Useful Person 
CLERGYMAN of our town had occasion 
to catechize some young women in a Bible 

class upon the parable of the unjust steward. 

**What is a steward?” he asked. 

After some hesitation one of the young 
women, who had been abroad a number of 
times, replied, with a reminiscent expression, 
‘He is the man who brings you a basin.” 


How It Struck Him 


N Atlanta man tells of 

trip on a Limited tr 
that was tearing mad 
along through the da; 
ness. Suddenly the ; 
gineer sprang to the ley 
and set the brakes: ¢ 
sparks flew from the ra 
as the locked wheels s| 
along; the lights we 
extinguished as two 
three cars toppled fror 
the rails. ther 
came a mor! 


a oe 
, 0 
Py PNG; 


Then 
silence 
ominous than all. 

Certain of the pa 
sengers made torche 
from bits of wreckag 
and began a search fo 
the dead 


- 
we «i 


and injured 
From one pile of debris 
there emanated a sound 
suspiciously like 
there was dragged fron 
among a mass of twisted iron a slumberir 
porter. 

“Merciful heavens, man!” exclaimed one 
of the passengers, “didn’t you know ther 
had been aw reck , 

“I shore felt somethin’, gents,” said the 
darky, “ but I kinder thought we was couplin’ 
on de dinin’-car at Macon.” 


snore, and soon 
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